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PREFACE. 

An eminent German critic once said, that Goethe's Iphigenie was 
4 the only poetical production in the literature of Germany nearly 
every line of which requires a füll explanation ; for whilst in his 
" Faust " there occur scenes and a number of passages which can 
be well understood without any further elucidation, such is not 
the case with his Iphigenie, which the reader cannot fully ap- 
preciate or thoroughly comprehend as a whole, unless he under- 
stands throughout the work every allusion, is familiär with all the 
parallel passages in the classical authors, and is, besides, enabled 
by a complete analysis to enter fully into the spirit of the noble 
production.' Admitting that opinion, the truth of which is 
generally acknowledged, it will readily be granted that a thorough 
and complete commentary on Goethe's Iphigenie is an absolute 
necessity for English readers of that drama. Guided by this 
fact, and by my own long experience as a teacher in this country, 
I have explained and elucidated in my Notes every passage — 
nay, every Single expression — which seemed to me to require 
elucidation and interpretation. I have also, from beginning to 
end, explained every mythological allusion, pointed out classical 
reminiscences, and quoted to the best of my knowledge parallel 
passages from Greek and Latin authors. Goethe's Iphigenie 
is the fruit of his classical readings, which he chiefly carried 
on with Herder; and there are therefore to be found in this 
drama numerous reminiscences, which can be traced not only 
to the Tauric Iphigenia of Euripides and other plays of that 
poet, but also to the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, treat- 
ing of kindred subjects, and to Homer. The parallels are 
frequently not actual adaptations, and ofFer, as it were, external 
similarities only; still I deemed them of sufficient interest to 
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be embodied into a commentary on a work which is pervaded 
by the spirit of antiquity: for the same reason I could not 
help inserting Notes which will be found of interest to classical 
scholars only. In calling attention to reminiscences and parallel 
passages, I considered it advisable not only to give the references 
to the respective authors, but to quote bodily, the classical 
passages themselves — with very few exceptions — both in the 
original text and in an English translation. Besides the trans- 
lations of the References* many explanations have been inserted 
in the commentary which are necessary for such students only 
who are not familiär with the Greek Classics or with Greek 
mythology. For the same class of students I have prefixed a 
General Introduction, giving a brief and succinct account of the 
house of the Atridae and their ancestors. 

The Critical Introduction consists of three Parts. The 
first gives the History of the Composition, the second a Critical 
Analysis of the drama and of the individuai characters. The 
third Part contains chiefly a Critical Esiimate of the relative 
merit and the respective tendencies of Goethe's Iphigenie and 
the ' Iphigenia ' of Euripides, which estimate will show that the 
two authors had quite difFerent objects in view in their compo- 
sitions ; the Greek poet having written a play for a Greek audience, 
and the German poet having composed a drama in order to repre- 
sent the glorification qftruth as embodied in a nohle-minded <woman. 

I may add that, as this drama affords one of the purest 
readings in any literature, there certainiy cannot be a more 
commendable text-book for school purposes.. What Schillert 
Wilhelm Teil is to the less advanced readers of German, Goethe's 
Iphigenie is to those who have already acquired a good know- 
ledge of the language ; and with what delight and enthusiasm 
this drama is read by Englishmen and Englishwomen — when it 
is fuily understood by them — I have had ample opportunities of 
convincing myseif. 

I have appended, as I did for the first time in this country 
in my edition of Wilhelm Teil, a List of more or less populär 
Quotations from the present drama ; which, by the way, contains 
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so many pithy sayings and aphorisms, that bundreds of lines 
might be used as quotations. 

The German Text is given in a carefully revised form, chiefly 
according to the edition of 1825 mentioned in the Critical In- 
troduction (p. xxxiv). For the Greek quotations from Euripides 
I have used the edition of Dindorf s text, published at the 
Clarendon Press ; and for the quotations from the other Greek 
poets I have chiefly used the texts adopted by Professor Paley. 

I have consulted for my Commentary the highly valuable 
Erläuterungen of Weber and Düntzer, and frequently quoted 
their remarks, more especially those of the latter commentator. 
Some remarks of Dr. Strehlke's have also been of use to me. 
In interpreting the Text, which frequently offers very great diffi- 
culties, I have amply availed myself of the Prose Versions in 
which Goethe first composed his Ipbigenie. This mode of in- 
terpreting a poet through the poet himself, has been adopted 
by me for the first time, I believe, and in order to do it efficiently, 
I have invariably quoted, in explaining the most difficult poetical 
passages, the corresponding prose passages in füll. 

For my ' Translation Notes ' I have found much help in the 
admirable translations of the present drama by Miss Swanwick, 
and by William Taylor of Norwich, and occasionally also in the 
Ancient Greek Version of the drama by Prof. Kock. I must, 
however, most specially acknowledge — and I do so with a feeling 
of sincere gratitude — the help which I derived from my learned 
friend and colleague, Professor J. B. Mayor> who kindly read 
through my Notes as they went through the press, and assisted 
me with some very valuable suggestions in my laborious task. 

Lessing says : Seines Flehzes darf sieb Jeder rühmen, and so 
I trust that I may be allowed to State that I have bestowed the 
greatest care and attention on the present edition of Goethe's 
great work, and that I have spared no study and research to make 
it generally populär in this country. Should I sueeeed in this 
objecto I shall consider myself amply rewarded for my laboor. 
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In revising the present volume, which was first issued in 1880, 
for a new edition in 1883, my learned friend, Prof. J. B. Mayor, 
again kindly assisted me with some very useful suggestions, and 
I also explained a number of linguistic difficulties to which my 
special attention was called by the well-known German philo logist 
and lexicographer, Dr. Daniel Sanders. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

I record the third issue of Goethe's ' Iphigenie ' with so much 
the greater satisfaction, because it may serve as an indirect proof 
that the number of students who are able and willing to peruse 
one of the most advanced works in modern dramatic literature, 
is constantly on the increase. This fact is the more gratifying, 
because the majority of teachers and pupils are tied down to the 
exclusive use of certain books, and because there is a common 
prejudice to the efFect that living literary languages need only be 
learnt through the medium of common-place and conversational 
productions. People are apt to forget that the foundation of all 
modern linguistic studies — whether for learned or practical 
purposes — should always be the study of classical works in the 
respective languages, if a sound and thorough knowledge is to be 
acquired. It is besides, by this tneans alone, that the study of 
modern languages can be placed in a position to compete suc- 
cessfully with that of the ancient languages. 

In preparing the present volume for a new issue, I have 
carefully revised both the Text and the editorial matter — 
emending what seemed to require correction and supplying 
additional Information and help, wherever they seemed desirable. 
I would, however, call special attention to the new paragraph 
added to the Introduction (p. xxxvi). In this additional part 
I have pointed out — as far as I know for the first time — a feature 
which Goethe has introduced in his play, in imitation of the 
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Greek drama. I allude to the subject of Stychomytbia, or * line- 
for-line dialogue.' Goethe has evidentiy adopted this feature 
designedly, and this fact is the more noteworthy, because it is 
the only distinct point which he borrowed— as regards the 
form — from the Greek dramatists. With what success he has 
done so, the appreciative reader will find out for himself. 



King's College, London, 
Jan. 1888, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Iphigenia was the descendant of a race, which was one of the 
most ill-fated in the traditional history of Greece, and which 
furnished the Greek tragic poets with abundant subjects for their 
tragedies. The founder, or ancestor of the race was Tantalus, the 
old representative of the highest good fortune and of the deepest 
and most sudden fall. He is described as the son of Zeus and 
Pluto (i. e. abundance), a daughter of Gronos, and as having asso- 
ciated with Zeus and the other gods ; he also shared at their table 
nectar and ambrosia, and was entrusted with their secrets. In- 
toxicated by his lofty position Tantalus became overweening and 
offended the gods— some say by setting his own son before them 
at a repast to test their omniscience, or, as others relate, by 
abstracting nectar and ambrosia, i.e. by divulging the secrets of 
the gods to other mortal beings 1 — and in consequence he was 
visited after his death with that well-known terrible punishment 
of everlasting and never-gratified desire. He was doomed to 
stand in the midst of a lake, under trees covered with refreshing 
fruit, and both water and fruit got out of his reach, as soon as 
he attempted to quench his burning thirst. Others say he had 
a rock hanging over his head ever ready to fall. 

Tantalus had three children, the eldest of whom, called Pelcps, 
became one of the most celebrated kings of ancient Greece. 
Pelops was one of the suitors of Hippodamia, the beautiful 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. All her suitors had 
to compete in a chariot race with her father, who, possessing 
very swift horses, easily defeated and subsequently killed them ; 

1 According to Pindar, Tantalus gave ambrosia to other men, in 
order to impart to them the gift of immortality, which he himself tl^en 
possessed. 
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but Pelops was so much bent on marrying her that he had 
recourse to treachery. He promised a bribe to Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, to tamper with his master's chariot, 
and when the race took place, the king was thrown out and 
killed on the spot. Pelops succeeded him in the sovereignty 
and married Hippodamia, but instead of fulfifling his promise to 
the charioteer he hurled him from a cliff into the sea. Myrtilus, 
as he sank, cursed Pelops and his whole race ; and to that curse 
all the calamities which subsequently befell the house of the 
Pelopidae are frequently attributed. Pelops had one son, named 
Chrysippus, by the nymph Axioche, and a number of other 
children by Hippodamia, of whom Atreus and Thyestes became 
the most famous. Chrysippus was a favourite with his father 
on account of his great beauty, and his half-brothers Atreus and 
Thyestes killed him from envy. Pelops expelled the latter from 
the country, and Hippodamia, being suspected by her husband 
of having instigated her sons to commit the cruel deed, and 
dreading his vengeance, destroyed herseif. Pelops — from whom 
the name of Peloponnesus is said to be derived — seems to have 
died peaceably, but his two.sons, who had murdered the beautiful 
Chrysippus, were exposed to great calamities. 

The two brothers Atreus and Thyestes fled to Mycenae, where 
they became the successors of Eurystheus ; but Atreus, being in 
possession of *a lamb with a golden fleece' secured the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom to himself alone. Atreus had by his 
first wife, Cleola, a son named Pleisthenes, and by his second 
wife, Aerope", several sons, the most celebrated of whom were 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aerope was bribed to betray her 
husband to Thyestes, who by her assistance got possession of ' the 
lamb with the golden fleece,' the ancient symbol of sovereignty in 
general, and of the enormous riches of the Atridae in particular. 
Atreus, being thus injured in his honour, expelled Thyestes, 
who secretly carried off the child Pleisthenes, brought him up as 
his own son, and when he was grown up sent him to Mycenae 
to kill Atreus. The attempt failed and Pleisthenes was put to 
death by the king, who found out too late that he had killed his 
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own son. After some time Atreus pretended to be reconciled 
to his brother, and invited him to Mycenae. When Thyestes 
had arrived with his two or three sons, Atreus caused the latter 
to be murdered, and to be served up to his brother at a banquet. 
After the wretched father had partaken of the horrible food, and 
anxiously asked for his children, Atreus ordered the remains 
of the murdered sons to be brought in. Horror-stricken at 
the sight— from wbich the sun is said to have turned his face — 
Thyestes fled and cursed the house of Atreus. Subsequently 
Atreus was killed by Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, and these 
two having succeeded in the sovereignty of Mycenae, expelled 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, the sons of Atreus, from the country. 
The two brothers went to Sparta, where Agamemnon married 
Clytemnestra, and Menelaus her sister Helena, daughters of 
king Tyndareus. In the course of time Agamemnon obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, and became by Cly- 
temnestra the father of four children — Electra, Chrysothemis, 
Iphigenia, and Orestes. His power and wealth became so great, 
that when the Greeks prepared the expedition against Troy, 
he was chosen chief Commander; but when the Greek army 
and fleet were assembled at Aulis, ready to depart, they could 
not sail forth on account of adverse winds. The reason of 
the obstacle was explained by the seer Calchas. Agamemnon 
had offended Diana by killing a stag in a grove sacred to her, 
and by speaking irreverently of the goddess— or, as some assert, 
by having vowed in the year of Iphigenia's birth to sacrifice 
'whatsoever the year should bring forth most beautiful/ and 
having then neglected to sacrifice his daughter, who was distin- 
guished by great beauty. Calchas further declared that it was 
Diana who detained the fleet, and that the goddess could only 
be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. With reluctance the king consented, and enticed his 
daughter to the camp under pretence of wedding her to Achilles. 
Iphigenia came, together with her mother and her infant brother 
Orestes ; and on discovering the deception she at first implored 
her father to spare her, but finally resolved to die heroically for 
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the benefit of her country. The maiden was conducted to the altar, 
and when she was on the point of being sacrificed the goddess 
seilt down a cloud, shrouding and carryinj* away the inteftded 
victim, and substituting in her place a hind, which was sacrificed. 
The Greeks imagined that Iphigenia had been sacrificed, but 
Diana had carried her away to the Tauric (ihersonese, where 
she served in her temple as a priestess. 

Agamemnon proceeded with the Greeks, who were now 
enabled to sail, to Troy, and Clytemnestra returned to Mycenae. 
There Aegisthus ingratiated himself with her, and having obtained 
entire control over her mind, he persuaded her to kill her 
husband — against whom he feit a deep resentment — on his return 
from Troy. When Agamemnon returned with the victorious 
army, and arrived at his 'father's halls,' he was received with 
feigned afFection by his treacherous wife. According to Grecian 
custom he at once took a bath, and, when on the point of leaving 
it he demanded a garment from Clytemnestra, she threw over 
him a net-like robe, which rendered him helpless, and slew him. 
Some relate that Aegisthus merely devised the murder, and 
Clytemnestra carried it out alone ; others say that he actually 
assisted her in perpetrating the deed ; whilst according to a third 
version (Od. xi. 409, etc.) he butchered the king and his followers 
at a banquet. 

Electra who had been ill-treated by Aegisthus, whose authority 
she would not acknowledge, and by her own mother, now trem- 
bled for her own fate, but still more for that of Orestes^ whom 
the guilty pair would fear as his father's future avenger. She, 
therefore, secretly sent her brother to Strophius, king of Pbocis, 
who was married to a sister of Agamemnon. Orestes was 
brought up by his uncle together with his son Pylades and 
there sprang up between the two youths that intimate friend- 
ship which has become proverbial. The thought of aveng- 
ing his father's death was, however, uppermost in the mind 
of Orestes and after having stayed for seven years at Phocis 
and consulted the oracle of Delphi, which encouraged him 
to carry out his resolve, he repaired in Company with his 
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faithful Pylades, in disguise, to Mycenae. The two friends 
announced the death of Orestes to Glytemnestra, and the un- 
natural mother, conscious that she deserved punishment at his 
hands, actually rejoiced at the tidings. Orestes was at first unwill- 
ing to avenge his father's death on his mother, but Electra, to 
whom he made himself known, fanned in him the flame of 
vengeance and both Clytemnestra and Aegisthus feil by his hand. 
Tormented by remorse, or as the Greeks expressed it ' pursued 
by the furies,' Orestes consulted the oracle of Apollo, which 
promised him recovery from his ' madness/ if he carried away 
from Tauris the image of Diana — which was said to have fallen 
there from heaven — and took it to Athens. Orestes went with 
Pylades to Tauris and being taken prisoners by the natives, the 
two friends were to be sacrificed, by command of king Thoas, 
accordingto the custom of the country. A recognition took place, 
however, between Orestes and his sister Iphigenia — who still 
served there as priestess — and the two left Tauris together with 
Pylades, carrying away with them the image of Diana. The 
curse which had rested on the house of Tantalus ceased 
with the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to Mycenae, 'the 
wonderful ruins of which still bear silent testimony to the splen- 
dour of the Atridae.' Orestes not only took possession of his 
father's kingdom, but of several other countries. He was married 
to Hermione by whom he had a son named Tisamenus, who, as 
will be seen from the following Genealogical 'Table, was the last of 
the Atridae. 

Tantalus 

Pelops 

Atreus Thyestes 

Clytemnestra =r= Agamemnon Menelaus = Helena Aegisthus 

i H 1 „ I 

Iphigenia, Electra, Orestes =p Hermione 

Tisamenus. 
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Next to a critical estimate of important poetical productions, 
there is nothing so interesting and instructive as the history of 
their composition, more especially if it serves to illustrate at the 
same time the obstacles encountered and triumphantly overcome 
by a man of genius, and help us to gain an insight into the pro- 
cess of the author's intellectual development. Such is undoubt- 
edly the case with the history of the composition of Goethe's 
Iphigenie> concerning the origin, growth, and completion of which 
abundant details are found in his correspondence and in his 
Italienische Reise. 

Goethe seems to have conceived the idea of dramatising the 
subject of Iphigenia as far back as the year 1776, but he did not 
actually begin the composition until February 1779. He could 
not have undertaken the task at a less auspicious moment, for 
in the beginning of that year he was appointed 'President 
of the Military and Causeway Commissions* of the duchy of 
Weimar. The function of the poet-statesman was to super- 
intend the levying of recruits and to watch over the repairs and 
construction of highways ; and well might he exclaim that amidst 
these uncongenial occupations * he was with one foot only in the 
stirmps of Pegasus.' Still, he resolutelyproceeded to his task on 
the evening of the fourteenth of February. A pleasant letter 
received from his mother had cheered his mind, and the 
'depressing spirits' of official drudgery were driven away by 
the soothing sounds of music, which was performed in a room 
adjoining his study. The beginning had now been made; and, 
the most urgent official duties being accomplished, the poet 
retired, at the beginning of March, to the solitude of the Castle of 
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Dornburg, hoping to finish the drama in a few days. But an 
adverse fate threw a new difficulty in his way. A riot had broken 
out among the weavers of the neighbouring manufacturing town 
of Apolda, in consequence of great distress prevailing in that 
* troublesome place.' This circumstance had a very disturbing 
effect on Goethe, and he bitterly complained 'that the drama 
would not advance, and that it was quite dreadful that the king of 
Tauris should speak as if there were no starving stocking-weavers 
at Apolda.' Returning to Weimar on March n, he assiduously 
continued his work, and in a few days he had finished the first 
three acts. On March 19 he wrote the whole of the fourth act 
in one day, to judge from the following memorandum which he 
dictated to his secretary Riemer : ' Sereno die, qu'teta mente I wrote 
after a choice of three years the fourth act of my Iphigenie in one 
day.' The remaining fifth act was written within the next nine 
days, so that the first version of the drama was finished on 
March 28 of the year 1779. The piece, composed within the 
short space of about six weeks, was, however, only finished, but 
not completed ; for it was written in prose — partly owing to the 
Strange prejudice of those days that tragedies should not be 
written in verse, and partly to the fact that the laws of German 
prosody were then still unsettled. The prose was nevertheless 
so rhythmical, that it mostly read like verse ; for in spite of the 
drawback just pointed out Goethe spontaneously produced the 
most finished verse. 

After a space of nine days — on April 6 — the drama was 
performed for the first time in honour of the birth-day of the 
Duchess Louise ; the celebration of which seems to have been the 
external cause for so speedily finishing the drama. The Per- 
formance was merely z private one, and was carried out by 
amateurs only; the part of Iphigenia alone being played by a 
professional actress — the famous Corona Schröter. Goethe 
himself acted the part of Orestes ; and all the. records preserved 
of that memorable Performance agree that at no time has there 
been witnessed such an union of intellectual and physical perfection 
as was exhibited by Goethe in playing the part of Orestes. He 

b 
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was likened to * an Apollo descended from heaven, to represent 
bodily the beauty of Greece.* 

The Performance was repeated several times, and the author 
soon received from various quarters applications for his * newest 
dramatic production ' ; but Goethe being fully conscious* of the 
fact that his drama had not yet attained the right artistic form, 
decidedly declined to have it published or performed. 

In the spring of 1780 Goethe proceeded to change his first 
Prose Version into a metrical form, but the whole process seems 
to have consisted, in a great measure at least, in merely transcrib- 
ing the rhythmical prose into irregulär iambics. This second — 
poetical — version is, besides, merely a fragment, as it does not 
contain the whole drama. Of greater importance is the revision 
of the Prose Version which Goethe undertook in 178 1. The 
dialogue was extended and a number of expressions replaced 
by more dignified ones. Five years later the author seems 
to have made another attempt to change the prose into a metrical 
form ; for writing from Karlsbad under date of Aug. 23, 1786, he 
says, * Now that the drama is shaped into verse, it gives me new 
pleasure; one can see much better what improvement is still 
required. I am now engaged on it, and hope to have done with 
the work to-molTow. , His friends had repeatedly urged him to 
give the final touch to his Ipbigenic, and this was most assiduously 
done by Herder, who probably best knew how to appreciate the 
great classical work. Owing to these solicitations Goethe took with 
him, together with other unfinished productions, the last version of 
his drama, when he left Karlsbad for Italy, on Sept. 3, 1786 ; and 
on the Brenner mountain, where he arrived five days later, he 
took out from a larger parcel of manuscripts that of his Iphigcnte, 
* that it might be his companion into the beautiful warm country.' 
' The days are long,' he added ; * there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughts, and the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
will by no means djspel the poetical inspiration ; nay, assisted by 
open air and free exercise, they will rather promote iV The 
fact is, Goethe was now free from the shackles of social and con- 
ventional life, and he was therefore in a position to follow the 
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impulse of his poetical genius. Four days after he had left the 
Brenner he wrote the first lines of his * new version ' on the Lake 
of Garda, while the powerful south winds drove the waves to the 
shore, ' where he was at least as lonely as his heroine on the coast 
of Tauris V He continued the task of touching up his drama 
during his journey to Venice, and worked most industriously at 
the last-named place. Then the work suddenly came to a stand- 
still, and he even conceived the idea of writing an Iphigenie von 
Delphi 2 ; fortunately ' a feeling of duty towards the older piece ' 
induced him, on his arrival at Rome, to devote himself again to 
the task of entirely recasting the form of his Iphigenie auf Tauris, 
and this time. he was to derive considerable aid from another 
quarter. He had made at Rome the acquaintance of the some^ 
what eccentric but ingenious writer R. P. Moritz (1757 — 93), 
who was the author of a treatise on German prosody ; and by 
imparting to Goethe his views on that subject, he gave a new 
impetus to the poet to complete the task of changing the prose 
form of his drama into the purest iambics of five feet 8 . ' My pro-» 
ceeding,' says Goethe, .' was very simple ; I merely copied the piece, 
dividing it line by line, per'iod by period into a regulär rhythm.' 

Those who will compare the prose with the poetic version, will 
readily convince themselves of the truth of that Statement ; for, as 
the late G. H. Lewes truly remarks, ' they will not only see how 
frequent the verses are, but how few were the alterations neces- 
sary to transform the prose drama into a poem. They are just 
the sort of touches which elevate poetry above prose V The 
final classic stamp having been impressed by Goethe on his 
Iphigenie^ he was in a position to send to Germany on Jan. 10, 

1 Cp. Note to 11. 13, 14. 

a A sketch of Goethe's plan is given in his Italienische Reise under 
date of Bologna, I9th Oct, 1786. 

8 An account of Goethe's intercourse with Moritz, and of the aid he 
received from him, will be found in the Italienische Reise in the letters 
dated Rome Dec. 1786 and Jan. 1787. 

4 The two Prose Versions and the fragmentary Poetic Version will be 
found in Düntzer's instructive and exhaustive work, Die drei ältesten 
Bearbeitungen von Goethe's Iphigenie. 

b 2 
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1787, a copy of the ne<w version of his drama, which he called his 
Schmerzenskind — an epithet, as he declared, which it deserved in 
more than one sense. This then is the last version of Goethe's 
Ipbigenie, as it now lies before us — in a form which, in point of 
language alone, presents the purest and most perfect production 
of German literature. 



II. 

A considerable amount of ingenuity and learning has been dis- 
played by various critics in discussing the questions: What 
object had Goethe in view in selecting a classical subject for 
dramatisation ? What * moral ' did he intend to convey ? Is it a 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, or is it a purely modern 
drama? These questions have generally been answered in ac- 
cordance with the individual Standpoint of the critics, without 
paying much attention to the internal evidence to be derived 
frorn the various stages of the poet's intellectual development, 
and to his own utterances respecting his most matured pro- 
duction. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the demoniac, or 
rather Titanic, element was in a considerable degree represented 
in Goethe's nature, as may be inferred, in particular, from a 
number of his works. His Faust, his Prometheus — not to mention 
any other of his larger or minor productions — are all emanations 
from that unsubmissive spirit. A significant passage in the fifteenth 
book of his Wahrheit und Dichtung gives us a sufficient clue as to 
the extent of that spirit in the poet and its relation to his works : 
' The Titano-gigantic, heaven-storming spirit/ says Goethe, * did 
not furnish any materials to my poetic direction. It was more 
in my line to represent that peaceful, plastic, at any rate passive 
resistance, which, whilst acknowledging a superior authority, 
wishes to be placed on an equal footing with the same. But 
also the bolder characters of that race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, 
were adored by me. Admitted into the society of the gods, 
they may not have behaved in a sufficiently submissive manner, 
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and as haughty guests they may have deserved the wrath of their 
friendly host, and thus have drawn banishment upon themselves. 
I pitied them ; the ancients had already acknowledged their State 
as a tragic one, and if I showed them in the background of 
my Iphigenie as members of an -enormous Opposition, I probably 
owe to them a part of the effect which it was the good fortune 
of that piece to produce.' Here then we have the answer to the 
question why Goethe has chosen the story of Iphigenia as the 
subject of a drama. Not because it was a classical subject, but 
because it represented the sufFerings of a high-minded, ambitious 
race. The curse lay heavily on the whole race, and one crime or 
wrong engendered another. How was that curse to be removed ? 
Should it for ever continue, because the ancestors had deserved it ? 
In this sense Iphigenie exclaims most pathetically (cp. p. 82, 
1. 1694, etc.) : 

Soll dieser Fluch denn ewig walten? Soll 
Nie dies Geschlecht mit einem neuen Segen 
Sich wieder heben? — Nimmt doch Alles ab! 
Das beste Glück, des Lebens schönste Kraft 
'Ermattet endlich, warum nicht der Fluch? 
Besides, however, representing to us in the background the 
sufFerings of the * bolder characters ' and the curse which weighed 
upon them and their descendants, the poet succeeds in exciting 
our pity for the various characters in the drama. First for 
Iphigenia, the innocently sufFering maiden, who reluctantly spends 
her life amidst a barbarian people far from her kindred ; then for 
the two noble friends, one of whom had been driven, as it were, 
to a crime, and in consequence was pursued by the furies, whilst 
the other was a victim to his generous friendship. The climax 
of pity is, however, reached in the scene in which the recognition 
between brother and sister takes place — when Iphigenia in deep 
distress appeals to the former : 

Schilt einer Schwester reine Himmelsfreude 
Nicht unbesonnene, strafbare Lust / 
and Orestes, dimly recognising his sister, exclaims in despair, 
' that he only wished their sister Electra might be there, so that 
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she should perish with them, and the sun should see the last 
horrors of their race, in beholding a sister sacrificing her brother ' 
(p. 59,1. 122$, etc.). 

Crushed by the thought of those 'last horrors' Orestes 
sinks down exhausted, and he again excites our pity when, on 
regaining his consciousness, he has a vision of ' calm frenzy' and 
Iphigenia implores the goddess : 

O lasz den Einigen, Spätgefündnen mir 
Nicht in der Finsternis* des Wahnsinns rasen! 
The sudden and complete recovery of Orestes is brought 
about by his recognition of his sister, as is shown by his words : 
Lasz mich zum erstenmal mit freiem Herzen 

In deinen Armen reine Freude haben! \ 

* * * * * 

Es loset sich der Fluch, mir sagt's das Herz. 

The recovery of Orestes, accomplished by the calming influence 
of Iphigenia, constitutes, however, only half of the task to be 
accomplished. There still remains that of * purifying the house 
of Agamemnon,' and this too is effected by Iphigenia through 
the purity of her heart. We had already learnt to admire her 
humanising influence in the abolition, through her agency, of the 
human sacrifices in Tauris ; and now, when a conflict arises in her 
heart between sisterly love and half-filial gratitude — between 
falsehood palliated by the law of self-preservation and all-powerful 
eternal truth — she triumphantly overcomes all worldly considera- 
tions and sacrifices all human interests on the altar of divine truth. 
Deceit and cunning were not only alien, but actually revolting 
to her ; and when she has in the candour of her soul betrayed the 
secret plot to the king, he is so deeply touched by her confession, 
that he consents not only to the departure of the two friends, 
but also of her whom he hoped ' to lead to. his home as bride, a 
blessing to himself and his realm.' It was then by the return of 
Iphigenia to the ' halls of her ancestors* — which was brought about 
by the truthfulness and purity of her heart — that the curse was 
removed from her house. The ' moral of the drama ' is, there- 
fore, nothing eise but the glorification of truth, bodily represented, 
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in its highest perfection, by an innocent woman. That Goethe wished 
to show by his drama thatpurity ofheart alone can atone for all 
human frailties and blot out past crimes, he has himself declared 
in the following lines, written in 1827, with respect to the present 

drama: 

Was der Dichter diesem Bande 
Glaubend, hoffend anvertraut, 
Werd* im Kreise deutscher Lande 
Durch des Künstlers Worte laut. 
So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 
Liebevoll verkünd 9 es weit: 
Alle menschliche Gebrechen 
Sühnet reine Menschlichkeit 1 . 

If then Goethe's object was to show the triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism, and of truth over falsehood, or as the learned 
French translator of Goethe's Iphigenie, M. Legrelle, expresses 
it, to produce in Iphigenie un type eternel et supreme de perfection 
ideale, can we suppose him to have aimed at constructing a Greek 
drama corresponding to the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
poets ? Certainly not. All he did was to choose a classical subject 
which seemed to him most suitable as the background for a 
picture of human perfection, and in doing this he merely borrowed 
as much from the classical drapery for his picture as was actually 
necessary for the consistent execution of the work, and the re- 
presentation of the characters respectively. The classical subject 
merely served him as a foil for the display of modern ethical 
ideas, and there is no Single trait in the piece, which would impose 
upon us the acceptance of facts based upon the religious belief of 
the ancients, but quite incompatible with our modern views. We 
hear the complaints of Orestes that he is tormented by the furies, 
and see him sufFering; but we do not behold the furies them- 
selves. The bodily appearance of the avenging deities on the 

1 After Eckermann had highly praised the Performance of the part of 
Orestes by the actor Krüger, Goethe presented to the latter a hand- 
somely bound copy of his Iphigenie, in which he had inscribed the above 
verses. Cp. Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, iii. 95, etc. 
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stage was in its proper place before an audience in ancient 
Greece, whilst to admit it into a modern drama would be most 
unsuitable *. Goethe was therefore quite right in rejecting the 
Suggestion of Schiller, who was fond of scenic effect, to let the 
furies appear on the stage. He did not wish to imitate the 
ancient Greek tragic poets by having recourse to any external 
accessories which were peculiar to Greece only. If there is 
anything Greek in his drama besides the subject, it is the 
harmonious beauty of the piece as a whole, the calm dignity 
which pervades the action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language. 

It is true there is not much action, in the usual acceptance of 
the word, to be found in the drama ; still the characters are, one 
and all, distinctly and interestingly delineated, and bear the stamp 
of individuality. The character of the king — who has been, of 
course, greatly idealised, — is at once dignified and majestic. We 
learn to appreciate his noble qualities at the very outset of the 
drama through Iphigenia, who describes him as ein edler Mann, 
and through her dialogue with his faithful servant Arkas. When 
Thoas himself appears, we cannot deny him our tribute of 
admiration for his dignified bearing, and our sympathy for his 
loneliness and his unsuccessful wooing. That his feelings of 
humanity are stifled in him for a moment, and that he should 
address bitter reproaches to Iphigenia on 'woman's nature/ 
is, under the circumstances, quite natural. The second time 
when the king appears — in the fifth act — we see him first repre- 
sented as a man of great energy, prompt in command and ready 
in action. In thus depicting the character of the king, Goethe 
has happily applied a trait denoted by his name. Euripides 
describes him ' as a barbarian who moves hisfeetlike swift wings, 
and to whom his swiftness has given the name of Thoas ' (Iph. 
Taur. 1. 32, etc.) 2 ; which circumstance has been pointed out in 
several passages, and most strikingly in the king's b ehest : 

1 The furies appear in the celebrated opera by Gluck, composed 
in 1779 to a libretto by M. Guillard. 

2 'Thoos ' denotes in Qreek ' quick/ ' swift. 1 
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Es komme schnell die Priesterin herbei! 
Dann geht, durchsucht das Ufer scharf und schnell, 
At the same time the king is represented as a man of valour, 
moderation, and Sterling honesty. He subdues his anger in the 
presence of the fiery youth Orestes, but is ready to take up the 
Single combat with him ; and when he is reminded by Iphigenia 
of his promise and she appeals to his nobler feelings, he sternly 
but graciously grants her prayer. 

Arkas, the king's confidant, worthily represents his master 
and reflects his good qualities. He earnestly pleads his cause 
with Iphigenia, for whom he seems to entertain feelings of 
reverence and friendship. There is also a tbuch of humanity in 
his character, and he is brave and prompt in his actions like his 
royal master. 

The bright character of Pylades affords a pleasant relief against 
his stern surroundings. Undaunted by any calamity, shrewd 
and brave, he is a perfect counterpart of Odysseus. He is in fact 
a genuine Greek character. What can there be more indicative 
of an unflinching character than his assurance to Orestes : 
Wenn die Priesterin 
Schon, unsere Locken «weihend abzuschneiden, 
Die Hand erhebt, soll dein 9 und meine Rettung 
Mein einziger Gedanke sein. 
He had enlivened the gloomy mood of his friend (cp. 1. 643, etc.), 
to whom he was attached with unparalleled devotedness, he had 
deceived the priestess with a ' cunningly devised story ' ; but with 
all his liveiiness and shrewdness he is brave and thoughtful, for as 
Iphigenia says : 

Er ist der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greises leuchtend Aug 9 in der Versammlung, 
The character of Orestes can be properly defined from the 
moment of his recovery only. As long as he is under the bane of 
remorse, his soul is wrapped in deep melancholy ; he is resigned 
to his fate and ready to die. Yet the spirit of heroism has not 
been entirely crushed in him. He still thinks with longing and 
regret of the bygone days, when he hoped to emulate the deeds 
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of Theseusand Hercules, and the love of truth is still paramount 
in him. When he finds that Iphigenia readily believed the 
* fable ' of Pylades, he confesses who he is, for he cannot bear 
to deceive such a noble soul by falsehood (cp. 1. 1076, etc.). 
When he dimly begins to become conscious of the truth of 
Iphigenia's assurance that she is his sister, he manifests the 
most tender feelings of brotherly affection. How touching are 
his words to Iphigenia, when he comforts her to bear up under 
the new and last calamity : 

Weine nicht! Du hast nicht Schuld. 
Seit meinen ersten Jahren baf ich nichts 
Geliebt, wie ich dich lieben konnte, Schwester» 

After his recovery Orestes appears in all the brightness of a 
young hero. From the speeches of Pylades (p. 7 5, etc.), we at once 
infer that a complete change has taken place in him, and that 
he is now like a new-born man ; whilst when he appears armed 
{Act v. Sc. 4) we see bodily before us the valorous youth who is 
not even intimidated by the presence of the king. His bearing 
is at once royal, dignified, and courageous ; and it is a fine trait in 
his character, that with the love of life there was aroused in him 
the love of heroic action, and that he, as a stranger, was ready for 
a contest on behalf of all the strangers who may in future 
approach the shore of Tauris. 

The character of Iphigenie is acknowledged to be one of the 
noblest that have ever been drawn by the master-hand of any 
poet. ' As a woman, as a daughter and sister, as a Greek and a 
priestess,' she is the embodiment of all ideal perfection, and her- 
character Stands before us in such harmonious beauty and com- 
pleteness, that it would be just as difficult to describe it, as it is 
to give an exact idea in words of a beautiful work of art. The 
tender feeling for her kindred, the grateful sentiment towards 
her benefactor, the sense of duty in her function as priestess, are 
all strongly developed in her, but her truthfulness is paramount to 
everything eise. What we most admire in Iphigenie is her clear 
and distinct perception of what is right, and her unalterable 
resolution only to do what she acknowledges as such. She must 
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be all at one with her consciousness of what is right and good, if 
she is to be satisfied with herseif; and in this sense she utters the 
words which give a clue to her whole character : 

Ganz unbefleckt genieszt sich nur das Herz, 

In 1786 Goethe saw at Bologna a St. Agatha, painted in virginal 
purity, by Raphael. It made such a deep impression upon him, 
that he declared, leb habe mir die Gestalt wohl gemerkt und «werde 
ihr im Geist meine Iphigenie vorlesen und meine Heldin nichts sagen 
lassen, <was diese Heilige nicht aussprechen möchte, 

No wonder then that his Iphigenie is the purest and noblest 
female character ever delineated by a poet ! 

III. 

' How many Ipbigenias have been written ! Yet they all differ 
from each other, for every writer handles the subjeet after his 
own fashion.' This remark of Goethe's should serve us as a 
guide in judging the numerous dramatisations of the subjeet of 
Iphigenia, from the time of Euripides down to that of Goethe 
himself ; and it should, besides, completely settle the vexed ques- 
tion, which properly ought never to have been raised, Which 
produetion was superior, the Greek play, or the German drama ? 

An aecount of the various Iphigenias that have ever been 
written, would, of course, be beyond the scope of the present 
publication, but a brief summary of the Euripidean play — for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the drama 
itself — seems to be so much the more desirable, because it will 
clearly show the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias, as if they had been written with the same 
objeet. 

The play of Euripides opens with a prologue composed after 
the author's usual fashion. Iphigenia first gives a genealogical 
aecount of her family, and after relating her own fate she de- 
scribes a dream she had during the past night, which she can 
only interpret as a sure omen of the death of her brother Orestes. 
She prepares, therefore, with the help of her Grecian attendants 
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— consisting of female slaves, who form the Chorus — to carry 
funeral libations to her brother's shades. After Iphigenia has 
left, Orestes and Pylades appear ' to make a stealthy survey of 
the temple,' from which they intend to carry away secretly the 
statue of Artemis ; for Orestes had been promised release from 
the furies, if he brought that statue to Athens. They retire with 
the intention of carry ing out their design at night time. Iphigenia 
again appears on the stage, and joins the Chorus in singing a dirge. 
The dirge ended, a herdsman announces to her the capture of 
two Grecian strangers. She is asked to make immediate pre- 
parations for sacrificing them. Hitherto she was, as she her- 
seif declares, averse from carrying out the cruel law of the 
land ; but now, hardened by the assumed death of Orestes, and by 
the remembrance of the wrong done to her at Aulis, she feels no 
pity for her captive compatriots, and only wishes that Helen 
and Menelaus might be thrown on the coast of Tauris, so that 
she could immolate them. When the two captives, of whom she 
only knows that one was called Pylades, are brought as victims 
before Iphigenia, she gradually learns from them the events 
which occurred since she left Argos, such as the capture of Troy, 
the safe return of Menelaus and Helen, the murder of her father 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the death of the latter by her 
own son. Orestes persistently refused to give his name, in order 
not to expose it to disgrace ; and after Iphigenia had learnt from 
his account that her brother was still alive, she hits upon the fol- 
lowing plan. She declares herseif willing to spare the life of that 
one of the two captives, who will undertake to deliver a letter to 
her brother Orestes, and here occurs that well-known contest 
in generosity between the two friends, each of whom wishes the 
other to save himself by carrying out the commission of the 
priestess. At last Pylades is prevailed upon to accept the ofFer, 
and he swears an oath that he will safely deliver the letter to 
Orestes. By way of caution he adds, however, the saving clause, 
that in case the ship should wreck, and the missive be lost, he 
should no longer be responsible for the fulfilment of his oath. 
This Observation causes Iphigenia to read aloud the letter, in 
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which she relates her rescue at Aulis, and conjures her brother to 
save her. Pylades hereupon exclaims, that he can at once ac- 
complish his task, and delivers the letter to Orestes. The re- 
cognition between brother and sister now takes place, and a plan 
is projected to effect the escape of all, and to convey away at the 
same time the statue of Diana. 'This affords,' as Professor 
Paley expresses it, ' abundant scope for the Greek arts of fraud 
and deception.' Thoas, the king of Tauris, is both a devout and 
credulous man, and he is easily persuaded by the priestess that 
the captives require lustration, in consequence of being guilty of 
the crime of matricide, and that the statue too must be purified 
by the water of the sea. The priestess retires with the two 
strangers and the image of the goddess to ' a ionely part of the 
sea-shore,' but finally the fraud is discovered, and Thoas is 
resolved to take summary vengeance. Nothing can now save 
the two friends and the priestess, except the expedient, to which 
Euripides so often had recourse, namely, the apparition of Pallas 
Athene, who commands the frightened king to allow both the 
priestess and Orestes to depart from Tauris, and to carry away 
with them the statue of Diana to Attica. 

The above brief summary of the Euripidean Tauric Iphigenia 
will clearly show what has been pointed out before, that Goethe 
had in his Ipbigenie no intention whatever to produce an Imitation 
of the Greek play ; that he did not wish to write any Greek play 
at all, in the usual acceptance of that term ; and that the es- 
sential character of the two productions in question is so widely 
difFerent, that every parallel is quite out of place. The two 
pieces could, if I may say so, only be contrasted, not compared. 
Let us first consider the corresponding characters individually. 

The Iphigenia of Euripides is a vindictive, scheming, and 
lying Greek woman. The mildness of her heart, which she 
herseif praises so much, did not extend beyond the fact that she 
awarded to the victims a tear of pity when they happened to be 
her compatriots (l. 344, etc.) ; but she nevertheless continued to 
' consecrate ' them as well as other strangers for immolation on 
the altar ; and she only regrets that she was unable to wreak her 
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vengeance on Helen and Menelaus (1. 354, etc.). She rejoices 
at the news of the death of the seer Calchas, and wishes death 
to Agamemnon (1. 531, etc.). She is ready to betray her host 
without the slightest remorse ; she does not hesitate to teil him 
that her father ' was still alive and fares well/ and assures him 
that she will not return to Greece, as she hates and detests 
that country (1. 1185, etc.); and finally she dupes him with 
the ridiculous nursery tale, that the image of the goddess had 
turned away from its seat of its own accord, and had closed its 
eyes when the two strangers were brought to the temple(l. 1165, 
etc.). Almost the only redeeming trait in the character of the 
Euripidean Iphigenia, is her objection to the proposai that 
Orestes should kill the king, because a guest should not 
•murder his host (1. 102 1). Her love for her kindred is certainly 
toüching ; but such love is only based on the ordinary feelings 
of human nature, and does not testify to any noble sentiments. 

How different is the character of Goethe's Ipbigenie\ The 
ideal of truthfulness and gratitude, she is tempted, for a moment 
only, to teil the king an untruth ; but soon the heroic resolve 
rises in her breast, rather to sacrifice all than teil a falsehood and 
deceive her benefactor. 

The character of Orestes is also rather ignobly conceived by 
Euripides. He would rather flee than risk his life (1. 102, etc.), 
and he is ready to murder the king of the country ; and when 
his sister observes, 'that she will make use of his ravirigs as a 
contrivance/ he makes the commonplace remark, ' that women 
are always cunning to find out tricks' (1. 1032, etc.). 

With Goethe, however, the character of Orestes appears in 
every respect in a nobler light. We sympathise with his sufFer- 
ings, and we admire his truthfulness, which becomes the means 
of his ultimate recovery. 

The character of Pylades is represented in a better light by 
Euripides than that of Orestes ; but after all he consents to save 
himself, and to leave his unfortunate friend behind to die ; nor 
does he possess that bright cheerfuiness with which Goethe has 
invested his character. 
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The king is represented by Euripides as a credulous and super* 
stitious tyrant, at whose deception we smile; whilst wiih 
Goethe he appears as a royal warrior, füll of dignity and stern 
manliness, whose character is raised in our estimation by his 
cälm, though deep, affection for Iphigenia. The characters of 
the ' herdsman ' and the * messenger ' are with Euripides, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the play, insigriificant ; whilst 
Arkas, who performs in the plot of Goethe's drama the function 
of those two personages, is of a superior stamp. 

The difFerence in the general plots of the two Iphigenias need 
not further be pointed out ; but it should be remembered, that, 
whilst the main point with Euripides turns on the actual posses- 
sion of the* image of Artemis — which is, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of the ancients — the essence of 
Goethe's drama consists in the return of Iphigenia, which is 
delayed to the end on account of the dubious wording of the 
oracle, and which is brought about by her truthfulness *. Thus 
the Solution of the plot, which is effected by Euripides through 
the convenient contrivance of a deus ex macbind, is achieved by 
Goethe through the natural sequence of noble actions. 

The scene of recognition is, considered from the point of view 
of Goethe in writing the drama, also superior in the German 
IpbigenU. The recognition simply takes place in consequence of 
the reluctance of Orestes to teil a falsehood in the saintly pre- 
sence of Iphigenia ; and thus it is quite consistent with the ten- 
dency of the drama. The expedient to which Euripides had 
recourse, namely, to bring about the recognition by means of the 
letter, has been characterised by many as ludicrous ; but here 
we should remember, that the ' contemporaries and epigones f of 

1 • Id enim tragoedias illas inter se comparanti ante omnia tenendum 
est, Euripidem necessario curare debuisse, ut non solum Iphigenia e 
Taurica abduceretur, sed asportaretur etiam simulacmm Dianae. . . . 
Goethio vero licebat in solo Iphigeniae reditu consistere, quumque, si 
statua illa maneret apud Tauros, ea ipsa re solvi nodum posse intelli- 
geret, ad id ambiguitate oraculi, sororem reduci jubente Apolline, potuit 
uti.' Gottfried Hermann's * Preface ' to ' Euripidis Iphigenia Taurica. * 
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the Greek poet must have considered that expedient as both 
natural and ingenious ; for even Aristotle places it above all other 
expedients for effecting the recognition x . 

It having been shown that the Single elements in the two 
dramas form such striking contrasts, it seems unnecessary to say 
anything more on the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias as dramatic productions. Euripides wrote 
a realistic play and Goethe composed an idealistic drama. 
The former merely wished to produce a national or populär play, 
— half pathetic and half humorous — and his characters are there- 
fore more life-like, more real. The Greek audience probably 
heartily enjoyed the scene in which Thoas is befooled by the 
priestess, and they fully recognised their own countrymen in the 
doings and sayings of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia. Goethe 
himself said that his Thoas was not historical ; and it is more than 
probable that a Scythian king would be rather more of the 
stamp of Thoas in the Euripidean play. Goethe also well knew 
that bis l Iphigenie ' never existed, but he selected the heroine 
of the beautiful Greek fable as the most suitable to represent 
an ideal perfection personified in a woman 2 . 

The two poets having had different objects in view in com- 
posing their dramas— the one writing for a Greek audience who 
wished to be entertained, and the other for readers whose senti- 
ments he was anxious to ennoble— it naturally follows that the 
treatment of the two productions must be totally different, if not 
actually contrasting. I will not go so far as to call the drama of 
Euripides ' a glorification of falsehood,' but I entirely concur in 
the opinion that Goethe's Iphigenie is the * glorification of truth,* 
and that from an etbical point of view the German Iphigenie is 

1 Cp. Arist. Poetica, xvi. § 1-5. 

8 It has been conjectured that Frau von Stein, who by her sisterly 
affection exercised such a soothing influence on Goethe, was the proto- 
type of his Iphigenie (cp. Hermann Grimm's admirable Goethe- Vorle- 
sungen, II. 29, etc.). It is, however, not impossible that he amalgamated 
in the Greek heroine both the character of Frau v. Stein and of his own 
sister Cornelia. 
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just as superior to the Greek ' Iphigenia f as the modern code of 
morality is superior to the ancient \ 

The Iphigenia of Euripides is certainly in its way a remarkable 
play ; and— barring the tendency and loftiness of conception of 
Goethe's Iphigenie— \ quite agree with the remark, 'that both 
poems stand side by side as master-works of equal value, in spite, 
or rather on account of their diametrical contrasts ; and that only 
one-sided narrowness can raise the one at the expense of the 
otherV 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris did not ' take the world by storm * 
in the same way as his Wertber did, and partly also his Götz von 
Berlicbingen. It is true the enlightened circle of his Weimar 

1 Hermann says in his above-mentioned Preface of Goethe that * ita ille 
Atheniensem poetam aemulatus, ut hominem natione Graecum, sed eum 
talem audire videamur, qui nostri aevi cultu eruditus non solum virtutis 
puriorem excelsioremque imaginem animo impressam habeat, sed etiam 
oblectandi materiam magis ex sententiarum vi et copia, quam ex ver- 
borum ornatu et varietate numerorum depromat.' 

a Iphigenia in Taurien. Erklärt von Schöne und Köchly. Einleitung, 
p.41. It maybe to the pointto remark here, that the title of Goethe's drama 
has often been objected to by classical scholars, because the country was 
called Tavptfcrj and not Tavpis. Köchly is of opinion that the mistake 
arose from the Latin title Iphigenia in Tauris. This may have been the 
case with those who may have used the word Tauris as the name of the 
' Chersonesus Taurica/ before Goethe. As regards himself he certainly 
knew that the Latin title meant ' Iphigenia among the Tauri * ; but he 
chose the word Tauris instead of the more correct Taurien because it 
adapts itself better to the metre, and the title Ipkigenie auf Tauris is 
certainly more handy and melodious than the dragging name Iphigenie 
auf Taurien. It should also be remembered that there is actually an 
island called Tauris, and so Goethe adopted it for his purpose. The 
reason why he used auf instead of in, although it does not refer to 
a complete island, must also be sought in his love of rhythm and 
melody, to which he often sacrificed the rigid behests of Grammar. The 
frequent repetition of the vowel i in the title of Iphigenie in Tauris would 
have jarred too much on every, even moderately, musical ear. At the 
same time it may not be superfluous to remark that the form Tauris as 
the name for the 'Chersonesus Taurica * is now, probably in consequence 
of its adoption by Goethe, rather commonly met with both in German 
and English works. 

C 
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friends was delighted with the drama, even in its first imperfect 
form ; but when he read the last finished version to the German 
artists at Rome, they feit disappointed at the calm tenour of the 
work. They had expected, as the author himself declared, 
'something tempestuous in the Berlichingen style/ Gradually 
only the world began to appreciate fully the master-work, for 
which the generality of readers seemed not to be ripe at the 
time of its appearance. The admiration ( for this drama spread 
so steadily and universally at home, that in the year 1825, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the poet's arrival at Weimar was cele- 
brated by the whole duchy, a special Performance of his lpbigenie 
took place in the evening of his Goldner Jubeltag, and a new 
handsome edition was published Zur Feier des VII November 1825. 
Since that time Goethe's lpbigenie has considerably grown in 
favour with the German public as a dramatic piece, and it is 
frequently used, like Lessing's Nathan der Weise, for Mustervor- 
stellungen, in which all the parts, without exception, are played by 
first-rate actors only. The effect produced by the drama on the 
stage is so great, that it makes a deep impression upon all who 
are endowed with sensitive feelings and with an appreciative 
taste for poetical beauties. It often moves the spectators even 
to tears, and excites in them a greater — and I would say, also a 
more wholesome emotion — than most tragedies with the power- 
ful dramatic accessories of harrowing incidents \ 

1 In 1881 the English public had a very favourable opportunity of 
witnessing, in London, a masterly Performance of Goethe's lpbigenie by 
the ' Meiningen Company/ It was acknowledged to be one of the most 
successml Performances of the whole cycle, and the applause with which 
the actors were greeted at the end of the Performance was the heartiest 
which the German actors earned during their stay in this country. 
Numerous spectators who did not understand a Single word of the 
original Text, listened in silent admiratfon and, as it were, with religious 
devotion. The English Press was also unanimous in its praises of the 
play as a dramatic piece, and testified to the electric and almost un- 
paralleled effect it produced on the audience. At the request of the 
public it was performed a second time, and, if possible, with still 
greater success. 
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In 1818, Goethe had the gratification of seeing his work 
translated into modern Greek by Joannes Papadopulos, a young 
Greek Student who had spent some time at Weimar. Goethe feit 
so delighted at seeing his drama in the modern Greek garment, 
that one cannot help regretting that he had not the gratification 
of seeing the subsequent excellent translation of his Ipbigenie into 
ancient Greek \ Goethe's drama was several times translated 
into Italian, among others by Andrea Maffei. There are also 
several French translations extant, the'last being that by M. A. 
Legrelle, who has prefixed a short life of Goethe to his version, 
and an appreciative analysis of the drama. Goethe's Ipbigenie has 
met, in general, with great favour in France, where the interest in 
the fable of Iphigenia had been aroused through Racine's ' Iphi- 
genie en Aulide,' through Gluck's Operas'on the two 'Iphigenias,' 
not to speak of several other Tauric Iphigenias 2 . In this country 
the drama was first made known in 1797, through the translation 
of William Taylor of Norwich. Since that time a number of 
English translations have appeared, both in this country and in 
America ; the most successful of which is beyond doubt that by 
the distinguished Greek and German scholar, Miss Anna S wanwick. 
The high value of the drama has also been, in general, duly ac- 
knowledged by English classical scholars and critics, and the late 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who devotes a whole chapter to the work, has 
the following passage on it, which I cannot help quoting in extenso : 

' 1t is a marvellous dramatic poem. The grand and solemn 

1 The above mentioned translation is by Prof. Kock, and was published 
at Berlin, 1861. The following passage from the translator's Preface, 
in which he speaks of the cultivation of classical studies in our own days, 
will be of special interest to English classical scholars : ' Sunt tarnen, 
qui veterum poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 
quoque delectantur: viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissima horum studi- 
orum nutrice et adiutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis omnibus 
saeculorum fama celebratis/ etc. 

s An account of the various dramatised Iphigenias will be found in 
M. Patin's well-known Euripide, which forms the third volume of his 
' Etüde sur les Tragiques Grecs.* The author has in his Analysis also 
some excellent remarks on Goethe's Iphigenie. 
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movement of its evolution responds to the large and simple 
ideas which it unfolds. Its calmness is majesty. In the limpid 
clearness of its language, the involved mental processes of the 
characters are as transparent as the Operations of bees within a 
crystal hive ; while the constant strain of high and lofty music 
which sounds through the poem makes the reader feel as if in 
a holy temple. And above all witcheries of detail there is the 
one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues more than to 
any other works of human eunning, the perfect unity of impres- 
sion produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seems made, 
but all to groiv t nothing is superfluous, but all is in organic de- 
pendence, nothing is there for detached efFect, but the whole 
is effect. The poem fills the mind; but beautiful as the 
separate passages are, ädmirers seldom think of passages, they 
think of the wondrous whole.' 



In addition to the above critical estimate, it may be proper to 
point out that Goethe has most happily adopted in his Ipbigenie a 
characteristic feature peculiar to the Greek drama. We allude to 
the form of conversation known as Stichomytbia (orixo/iv&a), or 
' dialogue in alternate lines ' ; which form was very populär with 
the Athenians, probably on aecount of their fondness of quick re- 
partee and of neat epigrammatic turns of speech. In dramas 
treating of modern subjeets, this kind of dialogue is liable to be- 
come monotonous and ridiculous, as has been wittily shown by 
Sheridan in his Critic ; but in a drama treating of an ancient sub- 
jeet it is quite in its place. Goethe has made a sparing use of 
that form, among others, in 11. 992-999 ; 1444-1464; 1643-1652. 
In all these passages the dialogue flows on naturally, and there is 
nothing afFected or stilted about it. Milton's and Shakespeare's 
use of the ' line-for-line dialogue ' is well known, but it may be 
incidentally mentioned that Mr. Matthew Arnold has most skil- 
fully used it in his Merope, and Mr. Swinburne in his Atalanta. 
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ACT I. 



Iphigenia gives expression to the feelings of awe with 
which her abode inspires her, and to her intense longing for 
her beloved kindred and her native land. She bewails the 
fate of woman, who is obliged to submit patiently to her fate, 
and she remorsefully confesses that she serves the goddess 
Diana, mereiy because she is kept in sacred bondage. Still 
she hopes in Diana, whom she supplicates to restore her to 
her kindred. (Scene i.) 

Arkas announces to* Iphigenia the arrival of the King, and 
whilst describing her beneficial influence on Thoas and on his 
people by inducing them to abrogate the ancient practice of 
human sacrifices, he implores her to meet in a friendly manner 
the intentions of the King, who cherishes the hope of an 
union with her. (Scene 2.) 

The King appears and expresses to Iphigenia the desire to 
lead her home as his bride. She declines the oflfer by an 
evasive answer, and Thoas declares, that, although the goddess 
has placed her in his hands, he will renounce his claims on the 
priestess, if a safe return to her kindred is in störe for her. 
Iphigenia then dischoses to the King her descent, and relates 
both the horrors perpetrated by her ancestors and the mira- 
culous way in which she herseif had escaped from death. The 
King still persists in his offer, and when Iphigenia again im- 
plores him to restore her to her kindred, he seems moodily to 
grant her request, but declares at the same time, that the 
ancient rite of sacrificing strangers who approach the shores 
B 2 
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of his country, on the altar of Diana, must henceforth be 
resumed. Two strangers have been found concealed in the 
caverns of the shore. They will be sent to her and she is to 
perform her duty as priestess. (Scene 3.) 

When Iphigenia is left alone (Sc. 4) she invokes the 
goddess Diana, who had before saved her from death, to 
keep her hands pure from blood. 
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grfier Sfoftritt. 

«gerauö in eure ©Ratten, rege SBtyfet 

2>e3 alten, $etFgen, bt^ttoauBten «galneS, 

Sie in ber ©dttln fülle« «&etllgt$um, 

Sret' td) nodj Jefct mit föaubernbem ©efityt, 

5110 roenn i$ fie jum erstenmal Beträte, 5 

Unb e« gewdfytt ftdj nidjt mein (Seift tyerfer. 

@o mandjeö 3a$r Bewahrt mtd) $ier berBorgen 

<£in $o$er SBitle, bem idj mt(^ ergebe; 

£>odj immer Bin Uty, tote im erflen, fremb. 

£>enn adj ! mtdj trennt ba0 SJfcer bon ben ©elieBten, 20 

Unb an bem Ufer ße$' id) lange Sage, 

<£>ad &mb ber ©rieben mit ber ©eele fudjenb, 

Unb gegen meine ©eufjer Bringt bie SBefle 

9lur buntyfe 3$ne Braufenb mir tyerüBer. 

9Be$ bem, bet fem bon Altern ttnb ©efdjwlflern 15 

(Sin etnfam *eBen fü^rt! 3fyn je$rt ber ©ram 

2>a$ nädjfle ©IM bor feinen «w>en weg; 

3$m fdjwärmen aBwärtö immer bie ©ebanfen 

9ladj feined ffiater* fallen, wo bie ©onne 

3uerfl ben Fimmel &or i$m aufftylofj, wo 20 
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@Wj fTOitgeborne foielenb fefl unb fejler 

Wtit fanften SBanben an einanber fnfyftem 

3dj rechte mit ben ©Ottern ntdjt; allein 

2>er ffrauen Sufianb iji beflagenöwert^. 

3u «§au3 unb in bem Äriege ^errfdjt ber STOann, 25 

Unb in ber Srembe weiß er flcfy ju Reifen. 

3$n freuet ber S5eflft> tyn frönt ber Sieg; 

<£in etyren&oKer £ob ift i^m Streitet. 

SBie enggebunben iji be$ SBeibeS ©tücf ! 

©djon einem raupen ©atten gu ge^orctyen, 30 

3fi $Pfttd)t unb Srofl; wie elenb, wenn fte gar 

(Sin feinblid; ©djitffal in bie Seme treibt ! 

@o $ätt micfy S$oa3 ^ier, ein ebler 2Kann, 

3n ernjien, fyü'gen ©flabenbanben fefl* 

D, wie befdjämt gefle^ 1 idj, baß idj bir 35 

mt flittern SBtberwiöen biene, @5ttin, 

£>ir, meiner (Retterin ! Wldtt »eben foflte 

3u freiem SHenße bir gewibmet fein« 

Sfudj ^ab 1 töj fietö auf bidj se^offt unb ^offe 

9lodj jefct auf bidj, £>iana, bie bu mi$, 40 

SDeS größten ÄönigeS tterjtojme $od)ter, 

3n beihen $eil'gen, fanften 9trm genommen. 

3a, Sodjter 3*u$', votnn bu ben $o$en 9Rann, 

2)en bu, bie Softer forbernb, ängjiigtejt, 

2Benn bu ben göttergleidjen Agamemnon, 45 

©er bir fein 2iebjle3 jum 3lltare braute, 

SJon Xxvia^ itmgewanbten dauern ru$mli$ 

Stati) feinem SSaterlanb gurücfbegteitet, 

2>ie ©attin itym, (gleftren unb ben @o$n, 

£>ie frönen ®<$äfce, wty erhalten $aj*, 50 

®o gieb aud) mic$ ben Steinen cnb(i$ wieber 
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Unb rette midj, bie bu bom $ob errettet, 
9lucfy bon bem gcfccn $ier, bem gleiten $obe! 



3tt>eitcr auftritt 

S^tgenie. &rfa$. 

2trfa$. 

©er tföntg fenbet midj fcier^er unb Beut 

©er fUrieflerin ©ianenS ®ru£ unb £eil* ^5 

5Died ijt ber Sag, ba SauriS feiner ©ötttn 

8ftr nmnber&are, neue Siege banft. 

3d) eile bor bem Ääntg unb bem «§eer, 

Qu melben, bafl er fommt unb bafj e$ na^t 

3^^)igenie. 

SBir flnb Bereit, fle tsfirbig gu empfangen, 60 

Unb unfre ©dttin fle^t »ittfommnem Opfer 
SSon 3$oa8' «&anb mit ©nabenblid entgegen. 

9trfa3. 

D fdnb' td> audj ben SBlitf ber $Priejterin, 

©er werten, aielgee^rten, beinen SMicI, 

D fceil'ge 3ungfrau, gelter, leudjtenber, 65 

UnS Sitten gutes 3ei$e?! Sfloü) Bebest 

©er ©ram *ge$eimnijjbott bein SnnerjteS; 

SJergeBenS $arren nur fdjon 3a$re lang 

Stuf ein bertraulidj SBort au8 beiner ©ruft. 

@o lang' idj bidj an biefer Stätte fenne, 

3ft bieö ber S3UÄ, bor bem i$ immer fdjaubre; 
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Unb wie mit föfenBanben Hettt bie ©eele 
3n3 Snnerjie be$ &ufenÄ bir gefömiebet 

SBie'S ber SBertrietnen, ber SJerwaijten giemt. 

OlrfaS. 
@d)einjt bu bir tytx fcertrtekn unb fcerwaijt? 75 

3l>$igenie. 
tfann und jitm SBaterlanb bie Srembe werben? 

Slrfa*. 

Unb bir iji fremb ba$ SJaterlanb geworben. 

3*>$igente. 

©ad ifi'S, watum mein Hutenb *&etj ni<fyt $eilt. 

3n erfler Sugenb, ba flcfy faum bie ©eele 

5 2ln »atet, 9»utter unb ©eföwifter Banb, 80 

Sie neuen ©dringe, gefeilt unb lleHic$, 

aSomjJufl ber alten ©tdmme $timnelwärt$ 

3u bringen ftrefiten, leibet faßte ba 

@tn frember Slud) mtdj an unb trennte midj 

93on ben ©eliefiten, riß ba8 fctyöne SBanb 85 

2»it e^rnet Sauft entgwet. ©ie war ba$in, 

Der 3ugenb Bejie ffreube, ba8 ©ebeifyt 

©er erjten 3a$re. ©etfcfi gerettet, war 

3$ nur ein ©Ratten mir, unb friföe 2ufi 

2>e8 8e6en$ Blü^t in mir nidjt wieber auf. 90 

Striae 
SBenn bu Wdj f imgtiufluty nennen wittfi, 
©0 barf tc$ bidj auty wo$l unbanf&ar nennen. 
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3*>6ig*iiie* 
2>anf l)ait tyx jiet*. 

2IrfaS. 

2)od) ntdjt ben reinen Dan?, 
Um beffentnrißen man bie 2Bo$lt$at tfytt, 
Den froren SBlicI, ber ein gufriebne« geben 95 

Unb ein geneigtes «öerg beut SBirt^e geigt. 
9113 bidj ein tief geheimnisvolle* ©djteffal 
25or fo Viel 3a$ren biefem Semmel bradjte, 
Stam 3$oa8, bir als einer ©ottgegebnen 
9Äit (S^rfurdjt unb mit Steigung ju begegnen, ico 
Unb biefee Ufer warb bir l)olb unb freunbli$, 
S)aS jiebem Sremben fonfl voll ©raufend war, 
SBeil 0liemanb unfer Steldj vor bir betrat, 
©er an 2>ianen8 $etrgen ©tufen nidjt 
Sflati) altem SBraud) ein blutig £)pfer fiel. 105 

3l>$igenie. 

gfrei atymen madjt ba8 geben ntöjt allein. 

g&tfy geben ifi'S, ba8 an ber $eil'gen ©tätte, 

©leid) einem ©Ratten um fein eigen ®rab, 

3d) nur vertrauern muß? Unb nenn* iä) baS 

©n fW^lid) felbjtbewujjte* geben, wenn 110 

Un$ jieber Sag, vergebene hingeträumt, 

3u Jenen grauen Sagen Vorbereitet 

2>ie an bem Ufer get$e'8, fetbftvergeffenb 

Sie Srauerfctyaar ber 3lbgefdjiebnen feiert? 

<£in unnftfc geben ift ein früher Job; 115 

$ie* ffrauenfölcffal iß vor allen mein 1 ** 
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«rfaS. 
Den ebetn ©totg, bafr bu bir fet6fi nid^t gnügeft, 

93er jet^ td) bir, fo fe$r i$ bicfy bebaure; 

(Sr raubet ben ©enufl beS SebenS bir. 

Du $afi tyer nichts gehört feit betner Slnfunft? 120 

SBer fytt beS ÄönigS trüben Sinn erweitert? 

äBer f)at ben alten graufamen ©ebraudj, 

Daj? am 9lltar Dianen« Jeber ftrembe 

©ein Seien blutenb föjjt, *on 3a$r gu 3a$r, 

2Äit fanfter Ueberrebung aufgehalten, 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen fcom geroiffen $ob 

3nS SSaterlanb fo oft gurfitfgefötdt? 

«&at ni^t Diana, flatt ergürnt gu fein, 

Daß fle ber blut'gen alten Ctyfet mangelt, 

Dein fanft ©ebet in reifem SWaafl erhört? 130 

Umfdjroebt mit frohem Sluge nid)t ber @ieg 

Da3 «öeer, unb eilt er nidjt fogar fcorauS? 

Unb fü^It ntdjt 3eglid)er ein Keffer 8ooS, 

©eitbem ber Äöntg, ber uns weif unb tapfer 

@o lang' gefutyret, nun fldj audj ber SRilbe 135 

3n beiner ©egenwart erfreut unb und 

DeS ffyueigenben ©e^orfamS $flic$t erleichtert? 

DaS nennft bu unnüfc, rcenn »on beinern SBefen 

Stuf Saufenbe $erab ein 23alfam träufelt, 

SBenn bu bem Stalte, beut ein ©ott bi<$ braute, 140 

DeS neuen ©lücfeS ero'ge Duette wirft, 

Unb an bem unroirttybaren SobeSufer 

Dem JJremben «&eit unb Stucffetyr gubereitefi? 

3l>$igenie. 
DaS SBenige fcerfönunbet leidjt bem SBlitf, 
Der oorwärtS jte$t, n?ie fciel nodj übrig bleibt 145 
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SlrfaS, 
S)o$ lotfi bu ben, ber, n>a$ er t$ut, nidjt fdjäfct? 

3j>$igenle. 
2Ran tabelt ben, ber feine Späten nrtgt, 

SlrfaS. 

Studj ben, ber wahren ffiertty gu jtotj ni^t a^tct # 

ffiie ben, ber falföen SBert$ gu eitel $eto. 

©taufc' mir unb f)W auf eine« SJtonneS 2Bort, 150 

©er treu unb rebtid) bir ergeben tjt : 

SBenn tyeut ber Äönig mit bir rebet, fo 

(Srlei^tr 1 tym, n>a$ er bir gu fagen benft! 

3p$igenie, 

2>u ängjtefi mid) mit iebem guten ©orte; 

Oft wWf i$ feinem Antrag mu^fam au$. 155 

«rfaS. 

SBebenfe, »ad bu t$u(i unb tuaö bir nfifct! 

©eitbem ber JWnig feinen @o$h verloren, 

Vertraut er SBenigen ber ©einen me§r, 

Unb biefen Sßenigen nidjt me$r wie fonft 

9Äif?gnnjlig fie$t er iebeö (Sblen @o$n 160 

911« fein?3 Steves Solger an, er fügtet 

(Sin einfam $ilffo8 Slltcr, ia fcießeicfyt 

SJerroegnen 9lufftonb unb frü^gett'gen £ob. 

2>er @c$t$e fcfet ln8 Weben feinen SJorjug, 

9lm roeiiigften ber Äönig. @r, ber nur 165 

©ewo^nt ifl gu Uftfytn unb gu t$un, 

Jtennt nü$t bie Äunfi, fcon Weitem ein ©efrrädf 
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9iac$ feiner Sttftdjt langfam fein $u lenfen. 
(Srfdjroer'S tym nidjt burdj ein rücf^altenb ffieigern, 
2>ur$ ein öorfäfclidj SEiffoer fielen ! ®e$ 170 

©efätttg i§m ben falben SBeg entgegen! 

S^^igenie. 

@oK idj Befdjleunigen, nw8 mid) 6ebro$t? 

9lrfa$. 

SBifljt bu feilt SBerten eine Störung nennen? 

S^tgenie« 
(£8 ijt bie fd)re<Ill<$jie öon allen mit. 

9trfa8, 
©ieB i$m für feine Steigung nur SBertraun! 275 

3l>$igenie, 
SBenn er bon &ur$t erji meine ©eele ttft 

«rfa«, 
ffiarum berftyweigji bu beine «gerfunft t$m? 

3l>$igenie« 
SSeit einer *Priejterin ©etyimnij? jtemt 

2lrfa8, 

£em Äönig foflte nichts ©e^etmnif? fein! 

Unb 06 er'3 gteid) ntdjt forbert, fu^It er'8 bodj, 180 

llnb fü^lt e$ tief in feiner großen ©eele, 

2>a§ bu forgfdltig bidj bor tym *ent>a$rfL 

3^^)igenie. 

9ldfyrt er SJerbrufl unb Unmutig gegen mi<$? 
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StrfaS* 

@o fdjeint e$ faft S^ar fdjweigt et aud) fcon bir ; 
Dodj $a6en ^ingenwtfne SBorte mid) 185 

SBele^rt, bog feine Seele fejl ben 2Bunf$ 
(Stgriffen f)at, bWj jtt Beflgen* Sog, 
D ükrlajj il)n nid^t fl$ fet6ft, bamit 
Sn feinem 93ufen nidjt ber Unmut^ reife 
Unb bir (Sntfefcen Bringe, bu $u fyät 190 

9tn meinen treuen 0tat$ mit 0leue benfefi! 

3l>$tgenie. 

SBie? ©innt ber <£onig, wa$ fein ebler 3Rann, 

Der feinen 0lamen Ziefct unb bem SBere$run$ 

Der «&immlifd)en ben SBuftn fccmbiget, 

3e benfen fottte? ©innt er tH>m 2ütar 195 

Wlity in fein SSette mit ©etualt ju gieljn? 

So ruf ity afle ©ötter unb fcor aßen 

Dianen, bie entfctylojme Oötttn, an, 

Die ifyren ©d)ufc ber $riejterin gennp, 

Unb Sungfrau einer Sungfrau gern gewährt aoo 

Strfaö. 

©ei rutyg! 6in gewaltfam neue« SBIut 

Xrei6t ntdjt ben Äönig, foldje 3ünglingSt$at 

SSerroegen auSjuitöen* SBie er finnt, 

SBefür^t' Wj anbern garten ©djlufl fcon i$m, 

Den unaufhaltbar er ttoflenben wirb; 205 

Denn feine ©eeP ijl fefi unb unfcweglidj. 

Drum Mit' Wj bUfy, Vertrau* t$m, fei i$m banffcar, 

SBenn bu i$m weiter nichts gewähren fannfi! 
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* 3*$igenie. 

O fage, troö Wr weiter nodj Befannt i\tl 

StrfaS. 

(Srfafyt'g fcon ifyn! 3$ fe$' ben A5ntg fommen; 210 

2>u efyrji i$n, unb bid) $eifjt bein eigen «öerj 

3$m freunblidj unb Vertraulich gu Begegnen. 

<£in ebler STOann wirb burdj ein gutes ffiort 

£>er {freuten mit geführt (8b.) 

. 3l>ljigenie (atfem). 

Qvoax fe^ idj nidjt, 
SBie id) bem Sflat^ be8 freuen folgen fofl; 215 

2)odj folg' f<$ gern ber Sßfftdjt, bem Äonige 
Sür feine 3Bo$It$at gutes SBort ju gefcen, 
llnb wünf^e mir, baj? idj bem SWädjttgen, 
2Ba8 t$m gefällt, mit 3Ba$r$eit.fagen möge. 



©rttter Sluftritt. 

Spljigettie. 2^oa& 
3*$ige'nte. 

*föit ?ömglid)cn ©ütern fegne bidj 220 

5>fc ©öttin! Sie gewähre Sieg unb 3tu$m 

llnb 9teid)t$um unb ba8 2Bo$I ber ©einigen 

Utib JebeS frommen SBunföeS 8Me bir, 

&$$, ber bu ü6er SSieTe forgenb tyerrfdjeft, 

£)u auti) fcor Stelen feltneS ®Iütf geniefjeji! 22$ 
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$$oa$. 
Sufrieben »är* id), njettit mein SSolf mid) rühmte : 
8Ba8 id) erwarB, genießen Qlnbte me$r 
2118 id>* 2>er tjl am glütflic^jlen, er fei 
<£in Äöntg ober ein ©eringer, bem 
3n feinem «öaufe 3Bo$t Bereitet ijl. 230 

S)u na^mejl £§eit an meinen tiefen Sdjmergen, 
-2118 mir v ba8 ©c^njett ber Seinbe meinen Sotyn, 
Den legten, Bejlen, öon ber Seite riß. 
So long' bie 3tad)e meinen ©eifl Befaß, 
(Sntyfanb id) nic^t bie Oebe meiner Sßotynung; 235 
©od) Jefct, ba id) Befriebigt roieberfe^re, 
3tyr 8tetd) jerjl&rt, mein So$n gerodjen ijl, 
SBIeiBt mir ju «gaufe nid)t8, ba8 mid) ergebe. 
©er fWpdje ©e^orfam, ben id) fonjl 
9tu8 einem Jeben Stuge Blwfen fa$, 240 

3jl nun t>on Sorg' unb Unmut$ jHß gebämpft. 
din 3eber flnnt, »a8 fünftig werben nrirb, 
Unb folgt bem Ätnberlofen, »eil er muß. 
üftun fomm' id) $eut in btefen Sempel, ben 
3d) oft Betrat um Sieg ju Bitten unb 245 

ffür Sieg gu banfen. ßtnen alten Söunfd) 
$rag' id) im SBufen, ber aud) bir nid)t fremb, 
9lo<$ unerwartet ijl : 3<fy $offe, bid) 
ßum Segen meines 23olf8 unb mir gum Segen 
9118 SBraut in mtint SBo^nung einjufü^ren. 250 

3 p $ i g e n i e. 
©er UnBefannten Bietejl bu ;u Siel, 
D Aßnig, an. @8 jle^t bie glüdjttge 
aBefdjämt öor bir, bie nid)t8 an biefem Ufer 
9118 S^ufc unb 8iu$e fuc^t, bie.bu i$r gaBjt. 
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$$oa8. 

Daß bu in ba8 ®e§eimniß beiner 9lnfunft 255 

*Bor mir, wie bor beut Seiten, #et8 bi<$ $üffeft, 

SBar' unter feinem Stoffe red)t unb gut. 

Dieö Ufer fdjretft bie Sremben ; ba8 ©efefc 

©ebietet'3 unb bie 9tofy 9tttein bon bir, 

2>ie iebe8 frommen 9led)t0 genwlrt/ ein roo^C 260 

33on und empfangner ®a% nadj eignem Sinn 

Unb SBiKen i^treö SageS fldj erfreut, 

23on bir ^offt' td) Vertrauen, ba« ber 2Birt$ 

Sür feine Sreue votfyl erwarten barf. 

3#$igenie. 
SSerfiarg iäf meiner ffiltem Statuen unb 265 

9£ein «§au$, «König, »ar'$ QSertegen^eit, s 
9Md)t SJKßtraun. 2>enn bieöeictyt, adj, aüßtejt bu, 
93er bor bir jietyt, unb toelc^ $«n»&nf$te$ ^au^t 
2>u n%fi unb föüfceji, ein ßntfefeen faßte 
©ein große« «§erg mit feltnem Stauer an, 270 

Unb flott bie ©eite beineö S$rone$ mir 
3u Bieten, triebeji bu midj bor ber 3«* 
9lu8 beinern Steige ; jließefi midj bietteictyt, 
&)' ju ben Keinen frotye Stntötty mir 
Unb meiner äBanb'rung <£nbe jugebadjt ift, 275 

Dem Ctenb gu, ba8 ieben ©fyoeifenben, 
3Jon feinem $au$ QSertriebnen überall 
SRtt, faltet, frember @d)recfen$fymb erwartet 

$$oa$. 

ffia« auä) ber 8iat$ ber ©dtter mit bir fei, 

Unb toaS {le beinern £au8 unb bir gebenfett, 280 

@o fe$tt e3 bodjj, feitbem bu bei un« wotynft 
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Unb eined frommen ©afieS 3te<$t geniefkjt, 

9lit Segen nidjt, ber mir bon ofan fommt. 

3$ möchte fdjroer gu ü&erreben fein, 

Stop idj an £ir ein föulbfcoK <§auj>t fcefäftfce. 285 

3l>$fgenie. 
Dir Bringt bie ffio$lt$at ©egen, ni^t ber ©aft, 

$$oa8. 
5Ba8 man 93errud)ten t$ut, wirb nidjt gefegnet. 
Drum enbige bein ©eitrigen unb bein SBetgern 1 
(£3 forbert bieö fein angeregter SWann. 
Sie ©5ttin ütergafc bicty meinen «§änben; 290 

SBie bu i$r $eilig warft, fo warft bu'8 min 
Sludj fei if)t SBinf nod) ffinftig mein ©efefc: 
Sßenn bu na<$ «gaufe fltotffefyr Reffen fannfc 
@o ftretJ)' tdj bWj bou aller Sorbrung to8, 
Do<$ ift ber SBeg auf ewig bir berfyerrt, 295 

Unb ift bein ©tamm bertriefcn ober burdj 
(Sin ungeheures Unheil auägeöfdjt, 
©0 Hfl bu mein burdj me$r aU (Sin ©efefc. 
©pridj offen, unb bu weißt, tö> $alte 3Bort. 

3*$igenle. 
SSom alten SBanbe töfet ungern fM) 300 

Die Sunge I08, ein langberfdjwiegeneS 
©e^eimnifj enblicfj gu entbeden; benn 
Einmal vertraut, verläßt e8 o$ne fltütffefyr 
De« tiefen «$erjen« ftyre 8Bo$nung, fdjabet, 
Sie e« bie ©ötter wollen, ober nüfct 305 

Vernimm 1 3$ ftn au« $antalu«' ©ef$Ie$t. 

Xf)oa&. 
Du ft>rt<$ft ein große* ©ort gelaffen <m$. 
c 
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Stennfi bu ben beinen 2t$n$errn, ben bie SBelt 

5Kö einen e^malö <§odjfcegnabigten 

2>er ©5tter fennt? Sjt'S Jener SantaluS, 310 

Den 3u}>iter gu Statt) unb Safet gog, 

2ln beffen alterfa^rnen, fielen @inn 

SJerfnütfenben ©efyrädjen ©ötter feI6fl r 

2Bie an Drafelfprüdjen, flcfy ergeben ? 

3j>$igenie. 

@r ijl e8; afcr ©ötter foflten nidjt 315 

Mt STOenföen wie tnit i$re8 ©leiten wanbeln; 

SaS jlerMidje ©efölec^t ifl oiel gu föwadj, 

3n ungewohnter «§ö$e nidjt gu fctywinbeln. 

Unebel war er nid)t unb fein 93errät§er, 

Slßein gum Jtnedjt gu groß, unb gum ©efeflen 320 

SDe$ großen S)onnrer8 nur ein STOenfdj. @o war 

2tud) fein SSerge^en menfdjltdj; i$r ©erictyt 

SBar lireng, unb Sinter fingen : UeBermut$ 

Unb Untreu jtürgten tyn fcon SobiS $ifdj 

3ur ©ctymad) be$ alten SartaruS tynaB. 32c 

91$, unb fein gang ©efd)Iec$t trug ttyren <§aj*. 

1 $$oaö. 

Srug e8 bie @d)ulb be8 9tyn$errn ober eigne ? 

3l>$igenie. 

3rcar bfe gewalt'ge SBruji unb ber Titanen 
ÄraftboKeö 9?torf war feiner @5$n' unb (Intel 
©ewijfeS <£rfct$eit; bo$ e$ fdjmiebete 330 

5)er ©Ott um t$re Stirn ein e^ern SBanb: 
3tat^ SMfiigung unb SBei^ett unb ©ebulb 



SBerBarg er tyrem freuen, büjiern SBlitf ; 

3ur ffiutty warb i$nen Jegliche SBegter, 

Unb grengentoS brang tfyre 3But$ umtyer. 335 

@d)on jpelofcö, ber ©enjafttgtoottenbe, 

De« SantaluS geliebter ©ofyt, ertoarB 

@i<$ bur# ffierraty unb Sftorb ba« ftyöujie ffieiB, 

Denomauö' <£rjeugte, «§ijtyobamten. 

Sie Bringt ben aBünfdjen be8 ©ematyfö jwei ©ötyne, 340 

Sfyjeft unb SltreuS. 9teibtfe$ fe$en fie 

2)e8 SSatet« Siebe ju bem erjien @o$n, 

2tu$ einem anbern SBette wadjfenb, an. 

Der $afi »erBinbet fle, unb $eimß$ wagt 

Da« $aar im SBrubermorb bie erjte tyaU 345 

Der Sater träfet «gtyjjobamfen 

Die 9Jtörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

SJon i$r ben @o$n gurütf, unb fle entleibt 

@i<$ fetBjl— 

$$oaS. 
Du f^weigejl? Safyre fort gu reben! 
Saß bein SSertraun bidj nid)t gereuen ! ©j>fi$ ! 350 

3j>$tgenie, f 

ffiotyl bem, ber feiner SBAter gern gebenft, 
Der fro$ bon tfyren Saaten, tyrer @röj?e 
Den «§örer unterhält unb, fiill ffdj freuenb, 
2tn$ ßnbe biefer frönen Bleibe fl$ 
©efdjloffen fle^t! Denn e$ erjeugt nidjt gleicty . 355 
(Sin #au& ben Halbgott no<$ ba8 Ungeheuer; 
@rji eine SKetye SBdfer ober ©uter 
»ringt enbtld? ba8 ßntfefcen, Bringt bie ffreube 
©er ffielt tyrbor.— 9iad) t$re$ S3atet$ Sobe 
c 2 
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©ebieten 2ttreu8 unb Styjeji ber ©tabt, 360 

©emeinfam J&errfdjenb. Sänge fonnte ntöjt 
Die (Sintra^t bauern. SSatb entehrt Zfypfi 
2>e8 S3ruberS SBette. Oiä^enb treibet SltreuS 
• 3$n au8 bem 3teWje, Sftdtfd) $atte föon 
Styjeji, auf föroere Saaten finnenb, Tange 365 

©cm SBruber einen <Sef)n entwanbt irnb $eimlid) 
3#n als ben feinen fdjmeidjelnb auferjogen, 
5)em fußet er bie ©ruft mit 3But§ unb Stadje 
Unb fenbei t$n gur Äönigöjtabt, bafj er 
3m Dtyeim. feinen eignen Steter morbe. 37° 

£>e8 SünglingS 33orfa| »irb entbeut; ber Äönig 
Straft graufam ben gefanbten Sfltörber, wä^nenb, 
(Sr tobte feine« Söruberö @o$n. 3« foä* 
©rfctyrt er, wer bor feinen trunfnen 9lugen 
©emartert jlirbt ; unb bie SBegier ber Stadje 375 

3lu$ feiner Söruft gu tilgen, flnnt er jiitt 
Sluf unerhörte $$at Cr fäjeint getajfen, 
®leid)güttig unb berf5$nt, unb lodt ben ©ruber 
gjHt feinen Beiben @5$nen in ba$ *Rei<$ 
Qnthd, ergreift bie Änaben, fctyfodjtet fle 380 

Unb fefct bie efte, .füjauberbofle Steife 
Dem Steter bei bem erjien WlafyU bor» 
Unb ba fytyfi an feinem SIeiföe jWj 
©efättigt, eine SBe^mut^ i$n ergreift, 
(St nad) ben Äinbern fragt, ben Stritt, bie Stimme 385 
£>er Anaben an bed <3aale8 3$üre fd)on 
3u ^ten glaubt, wirft 3ltreu8 grinfenb 
3$m £aui>t unb Sftpe ber (Srfölagnen $im — 
2>u wenbejt fäjaubernb bein ©effc$t, Äöntg! 
@o wenbete bie ©omt* i$r 9lnttij} weg 390 
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Unb tyttti SBagen au* bem em'gen ©leife. 

Die8 jlnb bie 9l§n$errn beute $riejieritt; 

Unb fciel unfelig^ ©cföttf ber DMmter, 

Siel Saaten beö Derwormen ©inneS t>edt 

Die Stacht mit föweren Sittigen unb läßt 395 

Un& uur in grauen&otle Dämmrung fe$n. 

$$oa8. 
äJertlrg fle fdjweigenb auc$ ! @g fei genug 
Der ©räuel! ©age nun, bur<$ mfy ein Sunber 
Ston biefem wilben ©tamme bu entfyrangfc 

3}>$tgettte*, 

De8 3ttreu8 ält'fier ©o^n war Agamemnon- 400 

@r tft mein Sater. Do$ tdj barf tö jagen: 

3n i$m fyiF Wj feit meiner erjien Seit 

©in SKujier beö öolllommnen SKannS gefe^n. 

3§m Bradfjte «fffytämnefira mic$, ben ßrjiiing 

Der Stefce, bann <£leftren. Stufig $errfdjte 4 o 5 

Der Äönig,.unb e$ war bem «Saufe Santa?« 

Die lang' entarte SRajl gewährt* »«ein 

@8 mangelte bem ©IM ber (Sttern no$ 

Cln ©ofyt; unb faum war biefer äBunfäj erfüllt, 

Dop gwtföen Beiben ©djweffcrn nun Dreji, 410 

Der StteWing, wuc$8, ati neue« UeM fctyon 

Dem IWjern «Saufe jufcreitet war. 

Der Sfluf beö Äriege« tft $u eu^f gelommen, 

Der r um ben 9tau6 ber fünfte» grau ju rä<$en, 

Die gange «TOad&t ber Sftrpen ©rietynlanb* 415 

Um ^roien« SKauern lagerte. D6 jfe 

Die ©tabt gewonnen, t$rer »tadje Siel 

erregt, $erna$m tö> ni$k 3»ein SJater führte 
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3)er ©tiefen #eet. 3n 9tutt$ $arrten fle 

Stuf günji'gen SBinb fcergeienS; beim Diana, 420 

erjürnt auf tyren großen fttyxvc, $iett 

Die (Sitenben jurüd unb forberte 

2>urd) Äalc^a*' 2Kunb be$ Jtönig* ölt'fle Softer. 

Sie lo<f ten mit ber SWutter mWj tn'$ Säger, 

©ie riffen mW) bor ben 5fitar unb weihten 425 

©er ©öttin biefe$ $atyt. — ©ie war öerfö^nt; 

©ie wollte ntd)t mein SBtut, unb füllte rettenb 

3n eine SBoIfe mWj; tn biefem Sentyet 

ßrfannt' Wj mid) juerft bom $obe wieber,. 

3dj ftn e$ feltji, ,6in S^igenie, 430 

©e$ Sttreuß (Strfel, Slgamemnon'e Softer, 

©er ©öttin <£igent$um, bie mit bir fim^t* 

£$oa$. 

SRe^r äSorjug unb Vertrauen geF töj nid^t 

©er JWnigStodjter aö ber Unfcfannten. 

3d) wieber^ole meinen erften Antrag : 435 

Äomm', folge mir unb tljeite, wa8 idj $a6el 

3l>$igenie. 

5Bie barf idj folgen ©djritt, Äönig, wagen? 

«Sat nid?t bie ©ötttn, bie mitjj rettete, 

Stöein baß 9ted)t auf mtxn geweiftes fieBen? 

©ie fyit für midj ben ©djufcort au$gefu<§t, 440 

Unb fle Bewahrt mWj einem 93ater, ben 

©ie burdj ben ©djein genug gefiraft, biefleidjt 

3«r föönjien&reube. feines SllterS, $ter. 

gjieKei^t ift mir bie fro$e Mdtyt na$, 

Unb 1%, auf t$ren Jffieg nidjt a^tenb r $ätte >■ 445 
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2Rid) wiber ifyren SMen tyer gefrffelt f 
(Sin 3*i$tn *«* t$, wenn t$ Wetfon foflte* 

$$oa$. 

Da8 Seifyn^lfi, ^fl ^ no<$ $** fcerweilft 
@u$' 2lii3ftu$t folget 2lrt nic$t ängfHi<$ auf! 
SWati fyrfdjt socrgeBenö Diel, um ju fcerfagen; 450 

Der Slnbre $5rt &on 9lflem nur ba$ 3Mn* 

3*$igente. 

fflify SBorte (Inb e8, He nur Henben foflen; 

3dj $atie bir mein tiefjte* «&erj entbedt. 

Unb fagfi bu bir ni$t feftji, wie t$ bem 93ater, 

Der 2Jhttter, ben ®efd)wijiern midj entgegen 455 

Mt ängjHtfyn ®efü$Ien fernen muj?, 

Dafl in ben alten Ratten, wo bie Stauer 

0lod^ manchmal jtitte meinen Flamen lifyelt, 

Sie Sfreube, wie um eine 9ieuge6orne, 

Den fdjönjlen Äranj »on @äul' an Säulen fctyßnge ! 460 

D fenbetejt bu mid) auf ©Riffen f)in ! 

Du gäfcefi mir unb Sitten neues Seien« 

$$oa8. 
@o fe$r' juröi ! tyn% wa$ bein £erj bidj $eif?t, 
Unb fy&re nic^t bie ©timme gute* 9tat$8 
Unb ber 93ernunft! ©ei gang ein SBeiB unb gie6 465 
Did) f)in bem SrteBe, ber bi<$ jügefloS 
©rgreift mnb batyn ober borten reißt ! 
SBenn i^nen eine 8ujt im SBufen Brennt, 
«&ält fcom Senator fte fein Zeitig SBanb, 
Der fle bem 25ater ober bem ®ema$l 470 

Qlu8 langfcwätyrten, treuen Firmen Ipcft; 
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Unb föwefct in tyrer ©ruft bie rafdje ®lut$, 
©o bringt auf fle fcergefenö treu unb mätytig 
2>er Uefcerrebung golbne Sunge fo& 

3£$igenie. 

©eben! 7 o Ädnig, beine$ ebeln SBorteS ! . 475 

. SBittjl ,bu mein Swtraun fo erwibern? 2>u 
©cfyienji tyrftoeitet, 9lKe8 gu Jotwetymen. 

. S^oaS. 
2luf& Ungc^ffte war ic$ nidjt Bereitet; 
2>od) fottt/ td}'8 aud) erwarten; wüßt' idj nidjt, 
2>afi M) mit einem SBeifce $anbetn ging? 4S0 

3})$igenie. 
@d)ilt nid)t, Äömg, unfer arm ©efdjledjt ! 
Sflify $erriid) wie bie euern, ater nidjt 
Unebefc flnb bie ©äffen eine« SBctfceö. 
©laufe' eö, barin Bin idj bir fcorjugteljn, 
3)aj5 i$ beUi ©lud me^r al$ bu fetter fenne. 485 
£>u watyneflt, untefannt mit bir unb mir, 
(Sin nätyer 93anb werb' un8 jum ©tütf bereuten, 
ffioö gutes 2Jhtt$e8, wie fcott gutes SBittenS, 
Dringft bu in mi^, bafj id) mid) fügen fott; 
Unb Wer banF idj ben ©dttem, baf? fle mir 490 

5>ie SejHgfeit gegeBen, MefeS ©ünbnij? 
9lic$t einjugetyen, ba8 fle nidjt geWttigt 

<S8 frri^t fein ©Ott, e8 fyridjt bein eignes «gerj, 

@ie reben nur burcfy unfer «©erj gu un&. 
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Unb 1)aV \ä) jle gu $5ren ni$t baß fliegt? 495 

3v$ige«ie. 
(5$ töertraufi ber ©türm bie garte Stimme. 

$$oa8. 
Die $riejierto Joemimmt jie nw$l allein? 

3*$igenU. 
93or aUen Silbern merfe jle ber Surft ! 

Dein heilig 2tmt unb bete geertteö Sledjt 

2tn 3oöi3 Sijäj Bringt bidfj ben ©Ottern n&$er 500 

21(8 einen erbgefcornen SBitbem 

3})$igeVie. 

@o 
Söj}' id) nun ba8 SBertraun, ba0 bu efjnjangjl 

3$ lin ein SWenfty; unb Keffer ifi'8, wir enben. 

@o Bleifce benn mein 3Bort: @ei SPriejierin 

©er ©öttin, roie jle bicty erloren fyit; 505 

Do$ mir &erjet$' Diana, baf? id) i$r 

SBiö^er, mit Unrecht unb mit innerm aSornmrf, 

Die alten £tyfer Bereithalten f)aU\ 

Sttin Srember na$et glü4U<$ unferm Ufer; 

Son Sltterö $er tjt tym ber Sob gennj?, ~ia 

fflut bu $afi mi$ mit einer SreunbK<$feit, 

3n ber id) 6atb ber garteu Sodjter SHeBe, 

SBalb jiiKe Steigung einer SBraut ju fe$n 
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2£tdj tief erfreute, wi* mit Saufcertanben 

©efeffelt, bafl Wj metner JPjltctyt fcergajK 515 

Du ^atteft mir bie ©innen eingewiegt, 

S)al Spurren meintö 93olf$ fcerna^m i($ nidjt; 

9hm rufen jte bie ©djulb fcon meines ©otyneS 

Sfrü^jeit'gem $obe lauter Wer mid). 

Um beinetwiflen $alt' idj langer nicfjt 520 

2>te SKenge, bie ba8 Opfer bringenb forbert. 

3p$tgente. 

Um meinetwillen 1)aV id)'8 nie tege^rt. 

C£>er miftoerfie$t bie «&immlifdjen, ber {le 
blutgierig wäfytt; er bietet ifyten nur 
£>ie, eignen graufamen SBegierben an. 525 

(Sntgog bie ©öttin mi$ ni<$t fet&jl bem $rtefler? 
3$r war mein Dienp wiKfommner als mein $ob. 

$$oa8. 

®8 jiemt fl<$ nidjt für un$, ben ^eiligen 

©efcraud) mit leid)t 6eweglid)er SBernunft 

Stadj unferm ©inn gu beuten unb ju lenfen* 530 

5$u' beine ${lic$t, t$ werbe meine fyun. 

3wei Sfrembe, bie wir in be8 Uferö £5$len 

SSerftetft gefunben, unb bie meinem Sanbe 

9Hd)t$ ®ute$ bringen, finb in meiner «§anb. 

WtiX biefen neunte beine ©öttin wieber 535 

3$r erjleS, red?te$, lang' enttefyrteS Opfer! 

3$ fenbe (le $ier$er; bu weißt ben Dienjh 
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SBierter Auftritt. 

3*$igenie (affcm). 
2)u $aft ©offen, gttfbige {Retterin, 
@in$u$ütten unfd)utbig Verfolgte, 
Unb auf SBinben bem tönten ®efä)t(f jle 540 

2tu$ ben 9trmen, üter ba$ 9fceer, 
Uefcr ber (Shrbe weitere ©tretfen, 
Unb wotyn e8 bir gut bünft, ju tragen. 
äBeife 6iji bu unb fle^eft ba8 Äünftige; 
gtldjt fcorüBer iji bir ba8 Vergangne, 545 

Unb betn SBKtf ru$t üfcr ben Seinen, 
SBie bebt 8i$t, ba8 «eBen ber Städte, 
UeBer ber (Srbe ru$et unb waltet. 
D, enthalte fcom ©tut meine «§anbe ! 
Stimmer Bringt e$ Segen unb 0tu^e; 550 

Unb bie ©ejtatt beS gufäfllg (Srmorbeten 
SBirb auf be8 traurig unwilligen $TOörber$ 
§Söfe ©tunben tauern unb fdjredem 
©enn bie UnjterWi^en Beten, ber SKenfdjen 
ffieU&erBreitete gute @efdjte<§ter, 555 

Unb jle frijlen ba« flüchtige SeBen 
©eme bem ©terBlldjen, wollen tym gerne 
3$re8 eigenen, ewigen Fimmels 
SJMgeniefcenbeS, frö$ti$e$ Slnf^aun 
Cine ©eile gönnen unb Taften* 5^50 



ARGUMENT. 



ACT IL 



Orestes Iooks forward with calm resignation to his ap- 
proaching death on the altar of Diana, and he only bewails 
the fate of Pylades. The latter, however, does not give up 
all hopes of rescue fof both of them, and he encourages his 
friend to look forward to a new heroic career. Orestes calls 
up to memory the days gone by, when he had hoped to 
accomplish great and noble deeds together with Pylades ; but 
as the gods seem to have decreed the ruin of the race of 
Tantalus, he is doomed to die an inglorious death. Pylades 
now encourages his desponding friend with the hope, that 
if he brings, according to the command of the gods, the 
image of Diana to Apollo at Delphi, the united 'noble pair' 
will rescue him from the grasp of the furies. He also inter- 
prets it as a favourable omen, that there was a priestess in 
the temple of Diana, who restrains the cruel rite of human 
sacrifices by her gentle influence, and he founds his hopes 
on her nobleness of mind. On seeing Iphigenia approaching, 
he bids Orestes retire,, as he wishes first to speak with her 
alone. (Scene i.) 

Iphigenia appears, and after unbinding the chains of 
Pylades asks him from what race he sprang, and what fate 
had brought him hither with his companion. Pylades teils 
her that they were the sons of Adrastus of Crete, and that 
his brother, having committed fratricide, was now pürsued 
by the furies. Rescue was, however, promised to him in 
the temple of Diana. Being asked about the fate of Troy, 
Pylades informs Iphigenia öf the fall of the town, and whilst 
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bewailing the death of many Greek heroes, he deplores 
the sad fate of Agamemnon, who had been killed by Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus. Iphigenia, unable to listen any 
longer to the recital of the horrors which had occurred in 
her family, retires (Sc. a), and Pylades, surmising that the 
priestess must have known king Agamemnon, and that she 
must herseif be descended from a noble race, is still more 
strengthened in his hopes of safety. 



Stocftct Snftita* 



grfler STufhcitt 

Drejt. $v(abe*. 

Drejt 
@8 ifi ber SBeg be8 Sobeö, ben wir treten: 
SKit Jebem ©cfyrttt wirb meine ©eele ftiller, 
Site t$ Rotten Bat, ba$ grä^Uc^c 
©eleit ber ötafygeijier Von ber ©eite 
SWir aBgune^men, fdjien er «$ulf unb {Rettung s*S 
3m Semmel feiner fcielgelteBten ©djwefter, 
2>ie üBer $auri$ tyrrfdjt, mit $offhung$reidj>en, 
©ewiffen ©ötterworten gu serforedjen ; 
Unb nun erfüllet fttyS, baf? atte Sfloti) 
Wit meinem SeBen t>öUig enben foÄ, 570 

SBie leicht wirb'S mir, bem eine ©dtter^anb 
2)aö <$erj jufammenbrücft, ben ©inn BetäuBt, 
Sem fronen Sidjt ber ©onne ju entfagenl 
Unb follen SltreuS' ßnfel in ber @$lad?t 
<£in flegBefränteS @nbe nidjt gewinnen, 575 

@ott tdj wie meine Sinnen, wie mein Sater 
9118 SDpfttttytx im Sammertobe Bluten, 
©0 fei e$! SBejfer tyer fcor bem Slltar 
Site im Verworfnen SBinfel, wo bie 9lefce 
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Der na^ewanbte 2£eud)elm5rber fleät. 58° 

2afit mir fo lange 8tu$, t$r Unterirb'ftyn, 

DU na<$ bem SBlut l$r, ba$ fcon meinen dritten 

«§ermebertr&ufelnb meinen $fab Begeidjnet, 

3Bte loSgelafme £unbe foürenb $e$t ! 

Saßt mW), id) fomme Salb git eud) tynafc. 585 

Da* SHd)t be$ $ag$ fott eud) ni$t fe$n, no# midj. 

Der ®rbe fäjöner, grüner $e}tyW} foH 

Äein Summefylafc für Äaröen fein. Dort unten 

©ucty' tdj eud) auf; bort ftnbet Sitte bann 

ein glei<$ ©efdjicf in ew'ge matte 9ladjt. • 590 

Sftur bid), mein SPtylabeö, bidj, metner @<$ulb 

Unb meinet SBannS unföulbigen ©enoffen, 

SBie ungern ne$m' id) bid) in Jeneß Srauerlanb 

ffrü^geitig mit! Dein HtUn ober $ob 

©teft mir allein no<$ Hoffnung ober Sfurcfyt, 595 

$«labe^ 
3$ Sin nodj nidjt, Dreft, wie bu Bereit, 
3n ieneö ©djattenreidj $inaiguge$n. 
3d) flnne nod), burd) bie »ermorrnen Sßfabe, 
Die nadj ber fdjwargen 9iadj>t gu fuhren fdjeinen, 
Und gu bem 8e6en wiebet aufguwinben. 600 

3<$ benfe nidjt ben $ob; t$ jlnn' unb $or<$e, 
D6 nidjt gu irgenb einer froren SJludjt 
Die ©ötter 9tat$ unb SBege guforeiteiu 
Der $ob, geforstet ober ungefürdjtet, 
Äommt unauftaltfanu Sßenn bie $riefterin 605 

©djon, unfere Sorten wetyenb atgufdjneiben, 
Die «$anb txtylt, fott bein' unb meine (Rettung 
SWetn eingiger ©ebanfe fein, «r$eke 
83on biefem ttnmutfj beine ©eele! Swiftfnb, 
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Sefdfjteunf&eft bu bie ©efa$r. 3fyofl 610 

@aB und baß ©ort, im .«§eiltgt$um ber @<$wejter 
@ei Sroji unb <§ulf' unb 9tü<ffel)r bir Bereitet 
Der ©ötter SBorte flnb nietyt bowelflnnig, 
3Bie ber ©ebrütfte jle im Unmutty votynL . 

Dreft 

Deö Seiend bunfle Dede Breitete 615 

Sie SKutter fd)on mir um ba8 garte $avtyt, 

Unb fo wud)8 id) herauf, ein @Beri6itb 

De$ SaterS, unb e$ war mein fiummer SSHd 

(Sin Bittrer Vorwurf i$r unb i$rem ©u$lem 

SBie oft, wenn ftiö GtUttxa, meine ®cl)wejier, 620 

5tm Sfeuer in ber tiefen «§afle faß, 

Drängt' Wj BeHommen mW) an ifyren ©djooß 

Unb darrte, wie jte Ktter weinte, ffe 

STOit großen 9lugen an ! Dann fagte jle 

5Jon unferm $o$en ffiater siet, 3Bie fe$r 625 

©erlangt? td) t$n §u fe$n, Bei tfyn gu fein ! 

9RWj wünf^t' t# ialb nadj Sroia, i$n iatb $er. 

(5$ fam ber $ag — 

$$Tabe0. 

O laß fcon fetter Stunbe 
©idj £5flengeijler nätyKdj unterhalten! 
Un$ geBe bie (Srinnrung fdjäner Seit 630 

3u frifdjem «&elbenlaufe neue Jtraft! 
Die ©ötter Brausen mannen guten Warnt 
Qu tyrem Dienp auf biefer weiten Crbe. 
@ie fytBen no$ auf bi<$ gegärt ; fle gaben 
Di^ ni^t bem aSater.gum ©eleite mit, 635 

Da er unwillig na$ bem Drhiö ging. 
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Drejt 

D, n>5r' tify, ftinen Saum ergreifenb, i$m 
©efolgt ! 

$9tabe$. 

So $afcn bie, bie bid) ehielten, 
5ür midj geforgt; bettn n>a$ idj »orben wäre, 
SBenn bu nicfyt, leBteft, fann idj mir nidjt benfen, 640 
©a idj mit bir unb beinetnntteji nur 
Seit meiner Äinbtyeit W *mb tefcen mag* 

Dreji. 
drtnnre midj niefct Jener frönen Sage, 
$a mir bein «&au8 bie freie Statte gaB, 
©ein ebler SSater flug unb lieteöoö 645 

Sie $al6erjlarrte Junge 93lüt$e pflegte; 
S)a bu, ein immer munterer ©efette, 
©leid) einem leisten, Bunten Schmetterling 
Um eine bunfle 23lume, leben Sag 
Um mid) mit neuem SeBen gaufelteft, 650 

SWir beine Suft in meine Seele ftrieltefl, 
5)ap i<$, torgeffenb meiner 9tot$, mit bir 
3n rafdjer 3ugenb tyingeriffen ftyroärmte. 

$i)labe$. 
5)« fhtg mein Seien an, al* i$ bid) liebte. 

Drefi. 
Sag': meine Sflotf) Begann, unb bu'fyridjfi wa^r. 655 
2>a$ ijt ba$ 9tengjltidje t>on meinem Sdjtoffal, 
S)afl i<$, wie ein fcerpefteter SertrieBner, 
©etjeimen Sdjmerj unb $ob im Saufen trage; 
3)af , tpo i$ ben gefunbften Ort Betrete, 

D 
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®ax Mb um tnidj bie Wü$enben ®ejt$ter 660 

Den ©djmerjenSjug langfamen Xobd Serratien. 

$$tabe$. 
Der 3W$fle war' i$, biefen $ob gu jlerfen, 
SBenn Je bein «&au<$, Dreft, vergiftete, 
©in t<$ nid)t immer nodj fcott 9Rut$ unb Süß? 
Unb «ujl unb »ieBe jlnb bie Sittige 665 

3u grof en Saaten. 

Drefl. 

©ro§e Saaten? 3a, 
3d) tveif bie 3«t, ba wir fie fcor und fa^n. 
SBenn wir gufammen oft bem SBilbe nad) 
Durdj SSerg' unb Später rannten unb bereinfl, 
9ln ©ruft unb Sauf* bem f)df)m 2tyn$errn gleid), 67* 
Wit Jteul'unb ©d)wert bem Ungeheuer fo, 
Dem flftäufcr auf ber @}mr, gu Jagen hofften; 
Unb bann wir 9l6enb$ an ber weiten ©ee 
Und an einanber Ie$nenb ru^ig fafien, 
Die SBeflen ttö gu unfern Sffijjen fpielten f 675 

Die SBelt fo weit, fo offen fcor unß lag, 
Da fu$r wo^I ®iner manchmal nadj bem ©djwert, 
Unb ffinft'ge tyattn brangen wie bie Sterne 
9iing3 um und $er ungätyüg aus ber SflafyL m 

$9tabe$. ; 

Unenbtidj iji ba8 SBerf, ba$ gu öoflfufyren 68<* 

Die Seele bringt. SBir möchten j[ebe fyat 
©0 grof? gteid) t$un, aW wie jie wädjft unb wirb, 
SBenn 3a$re lang burdj fiänber unb ©eftyiedjter 
Der Sßunb ber Dieter fle *erme$renb wäljt* 
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@S Hingt fo fcftta, wa$ unfre Säter traten, 685 

Sßenn eS, in fhtten Stöenbföatt«* ru$enb, 

©et: 3ftngling mit bem $on ber «&arfe fölürft; 

Unb wa$ wir t$un, i% wie e$ tynen war, 

ffloU «TOfi^ unb eitel ©tüifwerl ! 

@o laufen wir nadj bem, wag &or und fliegt, 690 

Unb a<$ten ntdjt be$ SBegeö, ben wir treten, 

Unb fetyen nefon unß ber 3l$n$erw dritte 

Unb i^rcö (Srbetöen* Spuren faum. 

SBir eilen immer ifyrem ©chatten nadj, 

Der göttcrgleic^ in einer weiten gfeme 695 

S)er SBerge <6au))t auf golbnen SBolfen frönt. 

3$ fytlte nickte t»on bem, ber &on fldj benft, 

9Bie tyn baö 93ott &tellei$t er^efien mfcfjte; 

SlHein, 3fingling, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 

£>a{? fle fo früt? burdj bid? fo t>iel genant 700 



Drefh 



/ 



ffienn fle bem SRenfctyen fro$e fyat teftyeren, 
Daß er ein Unheil fcon ben ©einen wcnbet, 
Daß er fein öteidj fcermefyrt, bie ©rengen jW&ert, 
Unb alte gfetnbe fallen ober flie^n, 
2>ann mag er banfen! Senn i$m $at ein ®ott 705 
5>e8 8e6en$ erfle, lefcte 8up gegönnt 
9Rid) tyUn fle gum ©djläc^ter auSerforen, 
3um 2J»rber meinet boäj fcere^rten SJhitter, 
Unb, eine @c$anbt$at f^dnbli^ rädjenb, mW) 
£>urd> tyren SBinf gu ©runb gerietet, ©laub, 710 
Sie tyltti et auf Santa?* «&au* gerietet, 
Unb i%, ber »efcte, foö nidjt fdpulblo*, fofl 
9U$t e$ren&oll fcergefyu 
d 2 
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r ' ' $|$i)Iabe«. 

2>ie ©ötter räd)en 
Ser SWter SWijfet^at ni$t an bem @o$n; 
(Sin SegHdjer, gut ober Wfe, nimmt 715 

<Sid) feinen Äo1)n mit feiner S^at tynweg. 
(53 erat ber fettem Segen, ntdjt i$r &iudj. 

Drefi. 
Und fu^rt t$r ©egen, bünft midj, ntdjt $ier$er. 

$$labe«. 
$>od) wenigften* ber $o$en ©ötter SBiffe. 

Drejl. 
@o ijl'3 t$r SBifle benn, ber un$ fcerber&t. 720 

$$labe3. 
3$u', wä$ j!e btt gerieten, unb erwarte I 
SBringji bu bie ©djwefter gu Rotten $in, 
Unb wohnen SBeibe bann Vereint ju Defy^i, 
23ere$rt fcon einem 33olf, bag ebel benft, 
©0 wirb für biefe $$at ba8 $o$e $aar 725 

2)ir gndbig fein, fie werben au* ber <§anb 
Der Unterirb'fdjen bid; erretten. ©d)on 
3n biefen $eil'gen «&atn wagt feine fldj. 

Drefi. 
@o tyV iä) wenigjienä gerungen $ob. 

$P$Iabe«. 
©anj anber* benf id), unb niä)t ungefdjitft 730 

$aV töj baö ffym ©eföefyte mit bem Äünft'gen 
aSerfunben unb im ©HÖen aufgelegt. 
a&ieOeity reift in ber ©ötter 0tat$ föon lan<je 
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Da« grofje ffiert Diana feinet fldj 

93on biefem raupen Ufer ber SBarfctren 735 

Unb tyren Mut'gen SKeitf^eno^fertt weg» 

2Btr waren ju ber fcfytoen Sfytt Bejiimmt, 

Un$ wirb jfe auferlegt, unb feltfam flnfc - 

SBtr an ber Pforte fdjon gelungen $ier, 

, • '..Pte.fr 
mt fettner Jfunfi füctyji bu ber ®$tter fllaty 740 

Unb beini 9Bünf(^e flug in ffiinS gufammeru 

$P$tabe$. 
SBä« ift be& 2Renfdjen äfag^eit, wenn fle nidjt 
Stuf 3ener ffiiOen brofon ad)tenb laufet? 
3u einer fdjweren S^at Beruft ein ®ott 
Den ebten SWann, ber Diel »ertrag unb legt 745 

3^m auf, wa$ un$ unmöglich fdjeint ju enben. 
(S$ flegt ber «&etb, Unb fcüf enb bienet er 
Den ©5ttern unb ber SBett, bie t$n fcerefyrk 

Prefr 
Sin id) BefKmmt, ju leben unb ju $anbe;ln, 
@o ne^m 1 ein Sott fcon meiner fctyweren @tim 750 
Den ©djwtnbel weg, ber auf bem fdjtityfrigen, 
Mt SWutterWut Beforengten $fabe fort 
Wli$ gu ben Sobten reißt ! <Sr trodne gnäbig ,: 
Die JDuefle, bie, mir au$ ber SRutter SBunben 
Entgegen fyrubelnb, ewig mtdj fcejWft! 755 

SPftlabe«. 
<£rwart' e« ruhiger 1 Du mttycft ba$ UeW 
Unb nimmß bag 2lmt. ber Surfen auf btdj. 
8af? mi$ nur {Innen, Heife frH! Sulefct, 
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®ebarf$ jur S$at Dtreintet Jträfte, bann 

Stuf i$ btöj auf, unb ©eibe företten wir 760 

mt überlegter Sttyntyit jur atoflenbung, 

Dreft 
3$ f)W Hoffen reben. 

$!)tabe$. 
Spotte- nid)t ! 
Sin 3eglid)et muß feinen «gelben redten, 
Dem er bie SBege gutn Dtynty $inauf 
@t<$ nadjarbeitet. 8af e3 mtöj gejie^n: 765 

9Wr Weinen £iß unb Jtlug^eit nid^t ben Kann 
3u fdjänben, ber ftö; füllten Saaten wetyt. 

Dref*. 
3<$ fdjäfce ben, ber tapfer iß unb grab. 

$Qlabe*. 
Srum f)aV t$ feinen Slaty Don bir »erlangt. 
. @$on ift ein Stritt get^an. *8on unfern ©altern 770 
«gab 1 1$ bisher gar SBiele* auögelo*. 
3$ weif , ein frembe«, göttergletctyeS SBei6 
«&dlt Jene« Wutige ©efefc gefeffelt; 
(Sin reine« «&erj unb SBetyraucfy unb ©ebet 
©ringt fle ben ©öttern bar. SWan rühmet $0$ 775 
{Die ©ftttge; man glaubet, fle entfortnge 
tßom Stamm ber ^Hmajonen, fei gefto^n, 
Um einem großen Unheil ju entgeht. 

Dreft 
m f^eint, tyr Bdjte* «eU$ berlor bie Äraffc 
2>urd? be* »erbre<$er« SW$e, ben ber giudj 7S0 

ffiie eine breite 9ta$t »erfolgt unb bectt. 
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Sie fromme SÖlutgier l&ft ben alten S3rau<$ 

Sott feinett Seffeln lod, und ju Herberten. 

2>er rcübe Sinn bed Könige tdbtet und; 

Sin SBeiB wirb und nid)t retten, wenn er jürnt. 785 

$t)labed. 
ffio$l und, baß ed ein SBetö ift I $enn ein Wann, 
Ser fejie feftji, gewönnet feinen Oeifi 
9tn ©raufamfeit unb madjt fldj audj gulefet 
9tud beut, tvad er ttraBföeut, ein ®efe$, 
SBtrb aud @erco$n$eit $art unb fajt unfenntlidj. 790 
Stttein ein SBetö lleföt ftet auf Einern ®imt, 
Den fle gefaßt. Du redjneft fixerer 
Stuf fle im ©uten wie im SÖöfen. — @tiß! 
©ie fommt; laß und allein! 3d) barf nidjt gletd) 
3$r unfre Flamen nennen, unfer ©djidffal 795 

Sticht o$ne 0tü(f$alt i\)x fcertraun. 2>u ge^jt, 
Unb e$' fle mit bir foridjt, trefft i$ bic$ nodj. 



3tt>eitet auftritt- 

Stffaenie. gtylabe«. 

3j>$lgenle. 

ffiofyr bu feifl unb lommft, gfrembling, fprtc^ ! 

SKir f$eint ed, baß t<$ e$e* einem ©rieben 

9lld einem Selben btöj dergleichen folL 800 

(€k nimmt tym bie Stttttn aB.) 
®cf%I(d> ifl bie greift, bie tdj gefc; 
2>te ©toter wenben aB, toad eud) fcbro^tl 
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SP^labe«. 

D föpe Stimme ! SSietwtflfommnet $on 
©et Srouttetfyrad)' in einem fremben Sanbe! 
I>e$ fcäterfldjen «&afen$ Haue SBetge 805 

@e$' td) (Befangner neu wtttfommen triebet 
. 93ot meinen äugen. Saß bir biefe jfreube 
SJetfldjetn, bajü aud) td) ein ©riedje Bin! 
S3crgeffen %aV id) einen SlugenMttf, 
Sie fe$t,td) bein Bebatf, unb meinen ®eifl 810 

I>et ^ettlidjen Srfdjeinung gugewenbet. 
D fage, »enn bit tin SSet^ängntfl nidjt 
2)ie Äippe [fließt, au$ wettern uiiftet Stämme 
Du beine g&ttetgleicfye «öerfunft $ä$lfU 

3l>$tgenie. 
Sie SPrieffcrin, tjon tyret ©öttin felBji 8*5 

®ewä$tet unb gezeitigt, frtidjt mit bir. 
Sa$ laß bit gnügen! Sage, wet bu feijl 
Unb rcetd) unfelig n>attenbe$ ©efdjitf 
Wlit bem ®efä$tten bidj $ier$et gettadjt, 

$$labe$. 
Seidjt fann id) bit ergaben, rcetd) ein Uefcet «820 

mt taffcnbet ©efeßf^aft un« Verfolgt. 
D, Wnntefi bu bet Hoffnung fto^en SBliÄ 
Und aud) fo leicht, bu @5ttU<^e, getragen ! 
9tuS flteta flnb n?tt, @5$ne be$ .9forafMj - 
3d) Bin bet Jüngfle, Ae$l)alu8 genannt, 825 

Unb et ÄaobamaS, bet ältefle 
£>e$ «§aufe$. Qwtfdjen und panb tau$ unb nritb 
(&in mittletet, unb ttennte fd>on im ©Jriel 
2>et etjten Sugenb ©nigfeit unb &u% 
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©elajfen folgten wir ber SWutter äBorten, 830 

@o lang bet äJatert Äraft fcor $roja 4*ritt; 

Dod) alt er Beutereid) jurütfe fam 

Unb furg barauf fcerfdjieb, ba trennte Batb 

Der ©treit um 8teid& unb ErBe bie ®efd)wijter, 

3d) neigte mid) gum ältjien. Er erfdjlug 835 

Den »ruber. Um ber SBiutfdjuib willen treiBt 

Die JJurie gewaltig tyn untrer., 

Dod) biefem wilbett Ufer fenbet unt 

5t^oH, ber Detytyfdje, mit Hoffnung gu. 

3m Stempel feiner @d)wej!er tyiejü er unt 840 

Der «©Ulfe fegentöofle «£anb erwarten. 

©efangen flnb nur unb l)ier$er getraut, 

Unb bir alt Opfer bargepettt. Du weift'S. 

3p^tgente. 
Siel Srofa? S^eurer 9Bann, fcerfidjr' et mir! 

$P$labet. 
Et liegt. £> fittyre bit und Rettung gu! 845 

-9Befd)leunige bie «©ülfe, bie ein ®ott 
Serfyrad)! ErBarme meinet SBrubert bid)!~ 
D, fag' i^>m Batb ein gutes, tyolbet SBort! 
Dod) fd)one feiner, wenn bu mit tym fj>rtd)ji! 
Dat Bitt' td) eifrig; benn et wirb gar leicfyt 850 

Durd) Örreub' unb ©djmerg unb burd) Erinnerung 
©ein Snnerjlet ergriffen unb gerrüttet. 
Ein fieBer^after ffia^nflnn fällt tyn an, 
Unb feine fd)öne, freie ©eete wirb 
Den Surien gum fRauBe tyugegeBen. 835 

3*$tgenle. 
So groß bein Unglütf if*, Befdjwftr' id) bi<$, 
Sergif et, Bir bu mir genug getrau! 
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$$tabe$. 
Die ffofjt ©tabt, bie $e$en lange Sa^re 
3)em ganjen «§eer ber ©rieben wiberjianb, 
Siegt nun im ©djutte, jfctgt nlßt rcteber auf. 860 
Doß mattet ©räter unfrer SBeflen Reißen 
ltn$ an ba$ Ufer bet SarBaren benfen. 
Qtcfyifl Hegt bort mit feinem frönen Sreunbe. 

- 3l>$igenit. 
©o feib tyr ©ftteriiiber mü) gu ©tauft ! 

$P$labe$, 
3faß SPatamebeS, 9liar Selamon'l, 865 

Sie fa^'n be$ SSatertanbeö Sag nißt lieber. 

3*$tgenie (furftd». 
<£r fdjroeigt fcon meinem SSater, nennt t$n ntöjt 
«Kit ben förfötagnen. 3a 1 <5r lefct mir noßl 
3ß werb' tyn fe^n I D $offe, UeBe$ «§er$ I 

$Pt)labe$. 
Dod) felig flnb bte Saufenbe, bie jiar6en 870 

Den Bitterfüflen Sob wn &einbe$$anb! 
Denn ntöjfc ©freien unb ein traurig Snbe 
$at ben flftötffe^renben ftatt beö Srium^S 
(Ein fetnbltd) aufgebraßter ©ott Bereitet. 
Aommt benn ber STOenfdjen Stimme ntdjt ju eud)? 875 
©0 weit fle reißt, trägt fle ben Stuf untrer 
SJon uner^rten Saaten, bie gefdja^n. 
©0 ift ber Sammer, ber 9R$cenen$ Ratten 
9ttt immer njtebertyolten ©euftent füllt, 
Dir ein ©e^eimnif ? — Äfytämneßra fyit 880 

mt £ulf' 2tegijt$en$ ben ©ema^t 6erü<ft, 
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9fot Xage feinet 0iü<He$r i$n ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu fcere^refi biefeS JUnig^ »&au0 ! 

3$ fe^ e$, beine SSrufl Befämtft toergefon* 

Da« unerwartet ungeheure SBort. 885 

SBiji bu bte Softer eine* greunbe«? SBtfl 

Du nad)BarIt$ in biefer ©tobt getoren? 

SJeriirg e$ nW)t unb rechne mir'* ntdjt ju, 

Daj* 1$ ber (Erjie biefe ©räuel ittelbe! 

3l>$igenie, 
@ag' an, wie warb bie fdjwere fyat fcott6rad)t? 890 

$t)tabe6. 
3fai Sage feiner 3brfunft, ba ber JWnig, 
9Som SBab erquktt unb ru$ig, fein ©ewanb 
9Iuö ber ©emafcltn $anb fcerlangenb, flieg, 
SBarf bie »erberttWje ein fattenrei$ 
Unb fünjiiid; jty öerwlrrenbeS ©eweBe 895 

3$m auf bie @$ultern, um ba* eble «öaityt; 
Unb ba er wie fcon einem 9tefce fl$ 
S8ergeBen$ ju entwt&ln ffreBte, fdjlug 
«egifty tyn, ber 93errät$er, unb fcer$üflt 
©ing ju ben lobten biefer grofie Sfürfh 900 

3*$lgenie. 
Unb welken £o$n erhielt ber SRit&erföworne? 

JPljlabe«. 
(Sin Otetö) unb SBette, ba$ er fd)on Befajj. 

3*>$lgenie. 
@o trieB gur ©djanbtfyit eine Wfe 8ujt? 

$$Iabe9. 
Unb einer alten 9ia$e tief ®tfity. 
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3j>$igenie. 
Unb wie Wfeibtgte ber JWnig fle? 905 

$$labe8. 
iTOit fdjrcerer 5$at, bie, wenn (Sntfäjulbigung 
$e8 SWorbeS wäre, fle entfctyutbigte. 
9ia$ 9luli8 loät' er fle unb Braute bort, 
2118 eine ©ott^eit fl# ber ©rieben fta^rt 
SP2it ungeftümen 9Binben »iberfefcte, 910 

£>ie, ätt'jle Softer) 3^igenien, 
23or ben Stttar Dianen«, unb fle fiel 
<£m Blutig Dtfer für ber ©rieben £eil. 
5£>ieö, fagt man, §at ityr einen äBiberrotflen 
©0 tief tn'8 «&er$ geprägt, baj? fle bem SBerJen 915 
SlegtjtyenS fi$ ergai unb ben ©ematyl 
WM 3lefcen b*$ 3}erberien$ feftfl umfdpiang. 

3»$igenie (fld> ^Menb). 
@$ ifl genug] JDu nrfrfl mid) wieberfefyu 

$$labeö (afrelu). 
93on bem ©efäjUI be8 Ä&nig$$aufe$ fdjeint 
@ie tief gerührt. ©er fle au$ immer fei, 920 

@o $at fle feftfl ben äönig vctrtjl gefannt, 
Unb iflt ( gu unferm ©lütf, au$ tyotyem «gaufe 
£ier$er fcerfauft. Sßur ftitte, IteBeS £erj, 
Unb la$ bem ©tern ber Hoffnung, ber un$ fithtft, 
SWit frohem 3Rut$ un* flug entgegenfteuernt 925 



ARGUMENT. 



ACT III. 



In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
his brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Clytemnestra, 
in order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to return with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancestors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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him to collect himself and to recognise them as living beings, 
so that their safe return might not be endangered. The 
veil of delusion seems now to vanish from the eyes, of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
nim. He is restored to new life, and Pylades urges him and 
Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 



dritter Stnfjng* 



erjier Sfaftritt. 

S^igenie. DrefU 

3j>$lgenie. 
UnglücHifyr, i$ Iöfc beine »anbe 
Sunt Qtityn eined fdjmerjlidjern (Sefdjidfo 
2)ie jfretyeit, bie ba$ «&eiligt$um gewägt, 
3ft, wie ber lefete lidjte 8e6en86tt(I 
5>*$ fäjnjer (Srfranften, Sobeö&ote. *Ro<J) 930 

Stann tdj e8 mir unb barf e$ mit nidjt fagen, 
2>afl t$r verloren feib! SBte tonnt* idj eud) 
9Hit mörberifdjer «$anb bem $obe wetzen? 
Unb SWemanb, wer e$ fei, barf euer «öaityt, 
©0 lang' tdj fßriejierin 2)ianen$ Bin, 935 

SBerüfyren. 2>o<$ tjerweigr' tdj Jene SPjIidjt, 
SBie fle ber aufgefcradjte Äönig forbert, 
@o voafjlt er eine meiner Sungfraun mir 
ßur jjotgerin, unb tdj Vermag atebann 
5TOit $eij?em SBunfdj aOein eudj (eijufie^n. 940 

D werter SanbSmamt! ©elbjt ber le|te Änedjt, 
©er an ben «&erb ber SSaterg&tter ftretfte, 
3jt und in frembem ganbe ^odjnjittfommen : 
Söie fott idj eudj genug mit greub' unb Segen 
empfangen, bie i$r mir ba« »Hb ber gelben, 941 
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Die idj fcon Altern $er fcere^ren lernte, 

<5ntgegen6ringet unb ba8 innre «§er$ 

SWit neuer, fdjörier Hoffnung fdjmeid)elnb laial 

Dreft 
SSerfcirgji bu beinen Flamen, beine «öerfunft 
SWit fiugem ffiorfafe? £>ber barf id) triften, 
3Ber mir, gleicfy einer «§immlifdjen, Begegnet? 

3j>$igenie. 
Du fottji mid) fennen, Sefco fag' mir an, 
3Ba8 idj nur $alfc fcon beinern ©ruber ^orte, 
Daß (£nbe berer, bie, öon Sroja fe^renb, 
©in $arte$, unerwartetes ©efd)i<f 
2luf ifyrer SBotynung ©d)wette jiumm empfing. 
3war warb td) jung an biefen @tranb geführt ; 
Dod) wo$l erinnr' idj mid) be8 freuen aBlicfS, 
Den idj mit ©taunln unb mit SBangigfeit 
Stuf jene gelben warf. @ie $ogen au8, 
Sliö $ätte ber Dtynty ftd? aufgetaut 
Unb bie ©eflatten ber erlaubten Storwett 
3um ©freien 3Uon'3 $erafcgefenbet, 
Unb Agamemnon war $?or Tillen Ijerrfid?, 
£> faije mir! — <Sr fiel, fein $sM ietretenb, 
Durd? feiner Stauen uub 91egi|l£en& SEutfeV 



Du fagfVä! 



955 



960 



965 
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Unb taufenbfält'gen ©amen um fld) fhreuenb, 

£>en Ainbeöfinbern naty&eroanbte SWörber 

3ur enj'gen SBe$fefout$ erzeugt! — ©nt^fttte, 

SBa8 fcon bcr (Rebe betneS ©ruber« fcfynett 

Die gfihflerntfl be& @d)re<fen$ mir fcerbedte! 975 

Sfjie tf* beö großen Stamme« lefcter ©o^n, 

2>a8 tyolbe Ainb, Benimmt be$ *Bater$ *Räd;er 

©eretnji ju fein, wie iji Dreft bem Sage 

2>e$ SBlutS entgangen? «$at ein gteidj ®efd)i<f 

STOtt be$ 2foernu8 Sltfyn i§n umfdjlungen? 980 

3jt er gerettet? «efct er? Seft Cleftra? 

Drejt. 
©ie teJen. 

3^^igenie. 
©otbne ©onne, tei^e mir 
©ie fdjönjien ©trauten, lege fle gum £>anf 
SSor 3o*ri8 3$ron I Denn i<$ bin arm unb pumuu 

Dreft 
SBijt bu gaftfreunblid) btefem Aönigö^aufe, 985 

SBijl bu mit nähern Sanben ttym fcerfcunfcen, 
SBie beine fcfyöne ftreube mir *>errät$, 
©0 Bänbige bein «$erj unb $alt' e$ feji! 
JDenn unerträgtidj mufi bem Srätylidjen 
Qiu fa^cr £ftüdmtt in bie ©d)mer$en fein. 990 

£>u n>eijjt nur, uiaf id>, ^tgamemnon'ö Sob. 



3 ^ ^ t ü c n l e. 

-*' id) an tiefer 9!iidjrtcijt nW)t genug? 

ßrefl 
Raffte nur erfahren. 
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2>ie idj ton Altern ^er bereden lernte, 

Entgegenbringet unb ba$ innre «§er$ 

SWit neuer, florier Hoffnung fdjmeifylnb lafot! 

Drejt 
SSertirgji bu beinen 9tamen, beine «öerfunft 
SWit flugem SJorfafe? £>ber barf tä) wiffen, 950 

SBer mir, gletcfy einer «§immlifcfyen, begegnet? 

3*$igente. 
2>u fotljt mtöj fennen. Sefeo fag' mir an, 
3Ba$ id) nur tyatb ton beinern ©ruber työrte, 
J)aö <£nbe berer, bie, ton Sroja fefyrenb, 
©in $arte8, unerwartetes ©efd)i<t 955 

5luf tyrer SBo^mmg ©djwette flümm empfing. 
3war warb id) jung an biefen ©tranb geführt ; 
2>odj wo$l erinnr 1 id) mid) be$ freuen SBlitfö, 
Den idj mit Staunen unb mit SBangigfeit 
Stuf jene gelben warf. @ie jogen aus, 9C0 

9118 fyttte ber Dtymj) ftdj aufget^an 
Unb bie ©ejtatten ber ertaubten Storwett 
3um ©freien älion'ö $erat>gefenbet, 
Unb Agamemnon war tot Sitten $errlid) t 
D fage mir! — Qcx fiel, fein $aui Betretenb, 963 

Durdj feiner grauen unb 3legi{t$en$ ^ücf c ? 

Dreft 
Du fagft'3! 

3j>$iflenie. 

9Be$ btr, unfeltge* SJtycen! 
©0 $a&n Xantal'd (Enfel Sfodj auf $ludj 
SRit motten wilben £anben auSgefät 
Unb, gleid; bem Unfraut, wüfte «ßäityter fdjüttelnb 970 



\ 
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Unb taufenbfätt'gen ©(inten um fldj flreuenb, 

Den Äinbeöfinbern natyöerroanbte SJtörber 

Quv erc'gen SBecfyfelnmtty erzeugt! — (Snt^fitte, 

SBaö öon ber {Rebe beineä SBruberö ftynett 

Sie Sfinfternifl be$ ©djredenö mir fcerbedte! 975 

Sßie ift be$ großen ©tammeö Iefcter @o$n, 

Daö $olbe Äinb, fceftimmt be8 QJaterÖ Öla<^er 

Deretnft ju fein, wie tjt Dreft bem Sage 

De$ SBlutö entgangen? «§at ein gleidj ®efd)ii 

Wtit be$ 9löernu$ Stehen tyn umfdjtungen ? 980 

3p er gerettet? Seit et? Seit Cleftra? 

Drefi. 
@ie Wen* 

3fc$igenie, 
©olbne ©onne, Iei^e mir 
Sie fdjönflen ©trauten, lege fle $um Dan! 
Star 3ot)iö 3$ron I Denn i$ Bin arm unb jlumut. 

Drejt 
SBijt bu gaftfreunbtid) biefem ÄöntgS^aufe, 985 

SBift bu mit nähern ©anben tym fcerfcunfcen, 
SBie beine fcfyöne ffreube mir öerrät^, 
@o Mnbige bein «öerj unb §alt' e$ fcfl ! 
Denn unerträglich muß bem Sr5$licf)en 
©in ifytv JRücffatt in bie ©cfymerjen fein. 990 

Du weißt nur, merf i$, 9tgamemnon'8 $ob. 

3fc$igenie. 
«gatf td) an biefer Sta^rid^t nid)t genug? 

Dreft 
Du $aft beS ©räuetS Hälfte nur erfahren. 
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3}>$tgente, 
$Ba3 furcht* W> nodj? Drefi, (lleftra leben. 

Drejt 
Unb f&rctyteft tot für Ätytämnefiren ni$t8? 995 

3»$igenie. 
Sic rettet webet Hoffnung, rceber gurdjt. 

Oreft. 
2fadj} fdjteb jie auö bem Sanb ber «ßoffmtng ab. 

3p$igenie. 
SSergofi fle reuig wüt^enb felbjfc i$r «Iut? 

Dreft 
0lein, bodjj i^r eigen SBIut gab i^r ben lob 

3 1> ^ i g e n i e. 

@})rid) beuttidjer, bafl idj nidjt länger flnne ! 1000 
£>ie Ungewißheit fdjlägt mir taufenbfältig 
Sie bunfeln ©Zwingen um ba$ bange $awpt. 

Drefi. 
@o ^afcen mid) bie ©ötter au$erfe$n 
3um SBoten einer %$at t bie id? fo gern 
Site f[anglü£*bumpfe <$ft$leitftti$ kr Sfladjt 1005 

a^er^ergen m&rfjie? 5Bibcr meinen 3Biflr« 
3tviitßt mid? bein gelber SMunbj afieui er hilf 
2ludj ctuiiä @djuifrjH<ijö fyrbcrn nnn cr^ält'e. 
9lm Sage, ba It* " I, btrfytfQ 

^Ichrc^iHl 

2)eSi 
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2>er, $tylabe8 genannt, bie fdjönfien Sanbe 

£er {Jteunbfdjaft um ben Qlngefommnen fnupfte. 

Unb wie fte würfen, nmdjg in ifyrer Seele 1015 

Sie brennenbe Sßegicr, be3 Äönigö $ob 

3u rädjen. Unfcerfe^en, fremb gefleibet, 

(Srreidjen fte üDtycen, alö Bräuten fie 

Sie $rauerna#ridjt fcon DrefienS $obe 

SWit feiner 9lfd>e. SBotyl empfanget f!e 1020 

Sie Äönigin; fie treten in ba8 «&au8. 

dleftren giebt Dreft ftd; ju ernennen; 

Sie Haft ber Oladje Seuer in itym auf, 

£>a8 bor ber Butter ^eil'ger Oegenwart 

3n ftdj jurücfgebrannt war* Stille fü^rt 1025 

©ie ifyt jum Orte, n?o fein S3ater fiel, 

3Bo eine alte leiste ©pur be$ fredj 

SSergojmen Sßluteö oft gewannen SBoben 

SEit Haffen, ahnungsvollen Streifen färbte, 

9Mit i^rer Seuergunge Gilberte 1030 

©ie jeben Umffonb ber verrußten %i)at, 

3tyr fnedjtifdj elenb burd)gebradjte$ geben, 

2>en Uebermut^ ber glficflidjen SSerrät^er, 

Unb bie Oefatyren, bie nun ber Oefdjnnfter 

Q?on einer fttefgenjorbnen Butter warteten. — 1035 

■§icr buitg fte jenen alten 2>cldj i$m auf, 

JDer fäoii in Santd'ä ■öaufe grimmig roüt^ete, 

Unb Jttqtämntffra fiel buvety £pl)ne8 «&anb. 

3 i 1 1j i g e n t e. 
Jidjt, bie il)r teu reinen Xag 

1 neuen Sßulfeit feiig UUt, 1040 

t bar um mkfj fo tnanctyed 3a$r 
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3}>$igenie. 
$Ba3 fürdjt' t# nodj? Drefi, (lleftra Wen. 

Drejt 
Unb f&rdjteft bu für «Rtytämnefiren itidjtö? 995 

3j)$igeuie, 
Sie rettet roeber Hoffnung, roeber Surdjt. 

Dreft. 
2fad) föieb jie au£ bem Sanb ber Hoffnung ab. 

3p$igenie. 
SSergofi (le reuig wüt$enb felbf* i$r «lut? 

Dreft 
9lein, bod? i$r eigen SSlut gab tyr ben lob 

3*>$igenie. 
<5$xid) beutttdjer, bafl idj ni$t länger flnne ! 1000 
Sie Ungeroiftyeit fölägt mir taufenbfältig 
Sie bimfetn ©Zwingen um baö bange <&aitpt. 

Dreft 
@o $aben midj bie ©ötter auSerfe^n 
3um Soten einer 3$at, bie tdj fo gern 
3n$ flanglo$*buntyfe «$5$lenreidj ber 9lati)t 1005 

93erbergen möd)te? SBiber meinen 9BiUtn 
3roingt mi<$ bein $olber SRunb; allein er barf 
Studj etwa« @d)mer$Iidj$ forbern unb ertyält'8. 
9tm Sage, ba ber SSater fiel, »erborg 
(SIeftra rettenb tfyren Stoiber; @trop$iu$, 1010 

2>e$ ä$ater$ @d)roä$er, nafyn ityn triflig auf, 
(Erjog it)n neben feinem eignen @o$ne, 
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2)er, $tylabe8 genannt, bie fdjönflen SBanbe 

£er 8freunbfd)aft um ben 5lngefommnen fnü^fte* 

Unb wie fte wudjfen, nmcfyS in tyrer ©eelc 1015 

£>ie Brennenbe Regier, be3 ÄönigS $ob 

3u rädjen. Unberfe^en, fremb gefleibet, 

(£rreid)en fte SWpcen, als Bräuten fle 

S)ie £rauerna#ricfyt bon DreftenS Sobe 

9Wit feiner 9lfd>e. SBotyl empfanget fie 1020 

Sie Äönigin; fle treten in ba$ $a\\8. 

(gleftren giebt Dreji ftdj $u ernennen; 

Sie BIdft ber 0ladje Seuer in i$m auf, 

Sag bor ber SWutter ^eiFger Oegenwart 

3n ftdj jurücfgefcrannt war« ©tifle fü^rt 1025 

©ie t$n jum Orte, n?o fein Steter fiel, 

3Bo eine alte leiste ©pur beö fredj 

SSergojjnen Sßluteö oft geraafcfynen Sßoben 

SJMt Haffen, a§nung$boflen Streifen färbte* 

SWit i^rer geuerjunge fdjilberte 1030 

©ie {eben Umffomb ber berrud)ten S^at, 

3^r fnec^ttfc^ elenb burdjgebradjteS geben, 

2>en Uefcermut^ ber gtficfüctyen SSerrättyer, 

Unb bie Oefatyren, bie nun ber Oefdjnrifter 

93on einer ftiefgeworbnen STOutter warteten. — 1035 

£ier brang fte Jenen alten £>ol<fy i$m auf, 

©er fdjon in Santal'S £aufe grimmig roüt^ete, 

Unb Äfytämneflra fiel burd} ©o^neg «&anb. 

3*>$igenie. 
Unfierfclidje, bie Oft ben reinen Sag 
2luf immer neuen SBolfen felig lebet, 1040 

«&abt i^r nur barum tnidj fo mandjeö 3a$r 
ffion 9Jtotfd)en abgefonbert, midj fo naf) 

£2 
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$i)tabe3. 
5>ie $o$e ©tabt, bie ge^cn lange 3a$re 
S)em gangen «§eer ber ©rieben nriberftanb, 
Siegt nun im @d)utte, fWgt ntdjt lieber auf. 860 
2>odj manche ©räfcer unfrer SBcflen Reißen 
Und an ba$ Ufer ber Sartaren benfen. 
Stritt liegt bort mit feinem fdjjönen greunbe. 

* 3p$igeni^ 
@o feib t$r ©öttertilber audj gu ©taut ! 

^labeS. 
%\% $atamebe8, 2Qar Selamon'8, 865 

Sie fa^'n beS 9Jaterlanbe$ Sag nic^t wieber. 

3*>$tgenie (furft<$). 
<Sr fdjroeigt öon meinem SSater, nennt tyn nt^t 
SWit ben ©rfölagnen. 3a 1 @r lefct mir nodjl 
3$ werb' i$n fe$n I D $offe, liefie* £erg l 

$P$labe6. 
5>odj felig jlnb bie Saufenbe, bie fiarScn 870 

£>en bitterfügen 3W> fcon geinbe%nb! 
Denn njüffc ©greifen unb ein traurig <£nbe 
£at ben {Rftcffe^renben flatt be$ Srtum^ö 
Cht fetnblicty aufgefaßter ©ott Bereitet* 
Jtommt benn ber SRenfdjen Stimme nidjt gu eudj? 875 
@o weit fle reWjt, trägt (le ben (Ruf umtyer 
S3on unertyärten Saaten, bie geföa^n. 
©0 i{l ber Sammer, ber 9Jtycenen8 #aUtn 
SÄit immer wieber^olten ©eufgem füllt, 
£>ir tin ©e^eimnip? — Äfytamnefira §at 880 

9»it m? 2tegijtyen$ ben ©ema$l terücft, 
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Um Xage feinet ötüif e$r ifyt ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu öerefyrefi MefeS ÄdnigS «$auö ! 

3$ fe$' e3, beine Sßrufl (efättt^ft fcergefon* 

2)a$ unerwartet ungeheure SBort. 885 

SBifl bu bie Softer eine* grreunbeS? SBifl 

Du nadjfcartidj in biefer @tabt getoren? 

SSerttrg eS nidjt unb redjne mir'« nid)t gu, 

S)af idj ber (Srfie biefe ©täuel melbe! 

3j>$tgenie. 
Sag' an, wie warb bie fdjwere 5$at Mflföradjt? 890 

$9labe*. 
9lm Sage feiner Stnfunft, ba ber Äönig, 
ä$om 2Bab erquitft unb tutyg, fein ©ewanb 
5lu6 ber ©etna^Un «§anb fcertangenb, flieg, 
SBarf bie ajerbertlidje ein fattenreW? 
Unb fünftfidj fldj fcerwirrenbeS ©ewefe 895 

3$m auf bie ©futtern, um ba* eble «öaityt; 
Unb ba er wie fcon einem 9iefce fldj 
Sßerge6en3 gu entwitfeln preßte, fdjlug 
«egifty tyn, ber »errät^et, unb fcer$üfft 
©ing gu ben Sobten biefer grofle Sfürjh 900 

3j>$tgenie. 
Unb wetzen 2o$n erhielt ber STOit&erfdjworne? 

$i>labe6. 
(Ein Sttiä) unb »ette, bad er fdjon Befaß. 

3j>$igenie. 
So triet gur @d)anbt$at eine Wfe 8uji? 

jp^labe«. 
Unb einer alten diaty tief ©efü^U 
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3j>$igenie. 
Unb n>ie toeibigte ber Äönig fle? 905 

{P^Iabel 
9Rit fixerer S^at, bie, wnn Sntfdjulbigung 
£>e$ SWorbeö wäre, fle cntföulbigte. 
3ta<$ 3luli$ locft' er fle unb braute bort, 
Olle eine ©ott^eit fl$ ber ©rieben 8fa$rt 
2Rit ungeflümen SBinben wiberfefcte, 910 

2>ie, «t'jfc Sodjter*, 3^igenien, 
93or ben 2lltar SHanenö, unb fle fiel 
©in Blutig £tyfer für ber ©riechen £eil. 
£>ie$, fagt man, $at ityr einen SBiberroitten 
@o tief in*« «öerj geprägt, bafi fle bem SBerfatt 915 
3tegiji$en8 fldj ergab unb ben @ema$t 
«Kit gießen tyS aSerberten* felbji umfölang. 

3 p f) i g e n i e (fty »er^uUenb). 
<S8 ift: genug! Du wirft midj wieberfe^n. 

Stabes (allein). 
SSon bem ©eföicf be8 Äönigö^aufeS föeint 
Sie tief gerührt» SBer fle audj immer fei, 920 

@o f)at fle fettft ben A&nig n?o$l gefannt, 
Unb ifi, gu unferm ©lü<f, au8 $o$em «öaufe 
«&ier$er fcerfauft. Stur fttKe, IiefceS «§erg, 
Unb lafl bem @tern ber Hoffnung, ber unö Winft, 
8TCU frohem 9»ut$ un6 flug entgegen jieuern 1 925 



ARGUMENT. 



ACT III. 



In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
bis brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Clytemnestra, 
in order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to return with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
re?eals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slayhim on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancestors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 



J 



3p$igeh<ie auf Xatfxit. 

: • ' ' $P$labe$. 

Die ©toter rädjen 
Der äSdter 9Riffet$at nidjt an bem @o$n; 
(Sin 3egKdjer, gut ober Wfe, nimmt 715 

@id) feinen Sotyn mit feiner 3$at $inweg. 
®8 er&t ber Altern @egen, ntöjt tyr Studj. 

Drefi. 
Und f%t i$r Segen, bünft mid), nidjt $ier$er. 

{PtylabeS. 
Dod) wenigjlenS ber $o$en ©ötter Sßitte. 

Dreji. 
@o ifl'Ö t$r SBiffe benn, ber ttn* fcerberit. 720 

Stabes. 
Styl', wä8 fle btr gerieten, unb erwarte! 
SBringft bu bie Sdjwejfcr gu Rotten $in, 
Unb wohnen SBeibe bann Vereint gu Defy^i, 
93ere$rt fcon einem SSolf, baö ebel benft, 
@o* wirb für biefe 3$at ba8 $o§e tyaar 725 

Dir gnäbig fein, fle werben oni ber «§anb 
Der Unterirb'fäjen bidj erretten. Sdjon 
3n biefen ^eU'gen «$ain wagt feine jld). 

Drejt 
(So $a6' jd) wenigjlenä gerungen $ob. 

9«I.abe9. 
®anj anberö benf td), unb nidjt ungefdjidt 730 

$aV idj. baö fdjon ©efdjefyte mit bem Äünft'geu 
Sßerfunben unb im ©tiflen aufgelegt. 
SSieUcic^t reift in ber ©ötter 8tat$ föon lange 
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S>a« große Sßeri £iana fe$ttet jW> 

S3on biefem raupen Ufer ber »arBaren 735 

Unb i$ren Mutzen 9Jfertfd)enotfern weg. 

SBir waren gu ber fö&nen S$at BejHmmt, 

Unö wirb fle auferlegt/ unb fettfam flnfc - 

äöir an ber «Pforte föon gegwungen $ier. * 

, . '©reft 
Mt feltner tfunfl jKdrft bu ber ©Stter 0ta$ 740 

Unb beini QBünfdje flug in @in$ gufammen. 

$$labe$. 
SBaS ijl be8 SWenfdjen tflug^eit, wenn ffe nj<$t 
Stuf Sener SSttten bro&n ad)tenb faufd&t ? 
3u einer fdjweren $$af Beruft ein ©ott 
£>en eblen SWann, ber üiel öerBrad), unb legt 745 

3$m auf, wa8 un8 unmöglich fdjetnt gu enben. 
@3 flegt ber »gelb, ünb Büfenb bienet er 
£>en ©öttern unb ber SBett, bie tyn fcere^rt. 

Öreft. 
©in idj .Beflimmt, gu leBen unb gu fymbtfn, 
@o ne^m* tin ©ott fcon meiner fdjweren ©ttm 750 
£>en ©ctywinbel weg, ber auf bem f^Iüpfrigen> 
STOit 3Ruttertlut Beforengten fPfabe fort 
Mä) gu ben lobten retfit ! @r troÄne gnäbig 
S)ie CtueKe, bie, mir au$ ber SKutter ©unben 
Entgegen fyrubelnb, ewig midj BefWtt! 755 

fPftlabe*. 
<£rwart' e8 ruhiger! Du mefyrft ba$ UeBd 
Unb ntmmjt ba8 2tmt. ber Surfen auf bify 
Saß midj nur.ftnnen, BleiBe {HOL Sufcfct, . 
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Sßebarf 6 jur S$at bereinter Ärdfte, bann 

9tuf' id> bidj auf, unb »eibc (freiten wir 760 

«Kit überlegter Sttyntyit jur SJottenbung. 

Dreft 
3dj $ör' ttfyjfen reben. 

$9labe0. 
Spotte- ntö)t! 
(Ein Segltdjer muß feinen <$etben wählen, 
Dem er bie SBege jum Otynty tyinauf 
@tdj nacharbeitet. $a$ e* mtcty gefielt : 765 

SNir fdjetnen £ifl unb Älugtyit ni$t ben STOann 
3u fö&nben, ber jld) fü^ncn tyatm mtyt. 

Drefh 
3c^ fd^dfee ben, ber tapfer iß unb grab» 

$J>Iabe0. 
Drum fyib' töj feinen 9tat$ bon bir Verlangt. 
. @$on ift ein Stritt getfym. 93on unfern 2Bäd)tern 770 
«$a6' id) Biö^er gar S3iele0 ausgelöst. 
3d) n>etfi, ein frembe«, göttergTeWje0 2Bei6 
$ält Jene0 Hutige ©efefc gefejfett; 
(Sin reinee «$erj unb 9Bei^rau$ unb ©etet 
SBringt jie ben ©öttern bar. Sftan rühmet $odj 775 
Die ©fittge; man glaubet, fie entfortnge 
tßom ©tamm ber ätotajonen, fei geflo^n, 
Um einem großen Unheil ju entge^n, 

Drejt 
<S0 Weint, i$r Hd?te0 Sfcidj berlor bie Sttaft 
5>ur$ be0 SBer*redjer0 Slfyt, ben ber $iu$ 7S0 

3Bie eine breite Stacht berfotgt unb betft. 
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Die fromme SBlutgier Wft ben alten 23raud) 

S3on feinen Sejfeln tod, und ju Herberten. 

Der ttrftbe @inn bed Äönigd tobtet und; 

(Sin 3Bei6 wirb unö ntcfyt retten, wenn er jürnt. 785 

$P$labed, 
3Bo$l und, baß ed ein SBeib ifl! Senn ein SWann, 
Der Befte fettjfc, gewönnet feinen ©eijt 
5ln ©raufamfeit unb madjt jldj audj jutefct 
9tud bem, n?a6 er berafcfdjeut, ein ©efefc, 
Sßirb aud ©erco$n$eit $art unb faß unfenntttdj. 790 
%Mn ein SBeifc "Weift jfct auf ©nem ©inn, 
Den fle gefaßt. Du re^nefi fixerer 
2luf ffe im ®uten wie im SBdfen. — ©titt ! 
Sic fommt; laß und allein! 3$ barf nidjt gleich 
3$r unfre Flamen nennen, unfer ©djidfal 795 

9li$t o$ne fltüctyalt i$r bertraun. Du ge$ft, 
Unb e$' fie mit bir ftmdjt, tref t$ bidj noc$. 



Smittt auftritt. 

3$fflerie. $9*****. 

3*$tgenie. 

3Bo$er bu feijt unb fommfi, gfrembting, fyrid)! 

W\x fdjeint ed, baß t$ etyer einem ©rieben 

9tld einem ©ctytyen btöj dergleichen foflL 800 

(^ie nitmnt tym bie Äetten oft.) 
®efä$rti$ i{l bie gfretyeit, bie i$ gefc; 
Die ©ötter wenben ab, tvaö eu$ kbro^t! 
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{JJtylabeS, 

D füpe Stimme! aSielroittfommnet $on 
Det SWutterftradj' in einem fremben ganbe! 
Deö fcäterlfdjen «£afenö Blaue Serge 805 

@e$' id) ©efangner.neu nnKfornmen triebet 
, 93or meinen 2lugen. 8afi bir biefe Sfreube 
23erfld)ern, bafi audj idj ein ©rieche Bin! 
S3crgejfen f)aV idj einen StugenWid, 
Sie fefyr.Wj bein Bebarf, unb meinen ©eifi 810 

Der ^errlidjen (Srfdjeinung gugeroenbet. . 
£) fuge, wenn bir ein flSer^ängntf? nid)t 
Die Ätyfce fd)fiej*t, auö treldjem unfter Stamme 
Du beute göttergleify £erfunft $ä$tfll 

3y$igenie. 
Die $riejlerin, fcon i^ter ©ottin fetBft 815 

©engtet unb gezeitigt, fyridjt mit bir. 
Dä3 lajj bir gnügen! Sage, wer bu feijt 
Unb roeWj unfelig njattenbeö ©eföttf 
9JHt bem ©efäfyrten btc^ $ier$er gebraut 

JP^labeS. 
£eid)t fann id) bir erjfl&len, weld) ein UeBet ^20 

Wlit Iaftenber ©efettf^aft un8 fceifblgt. 
D, fönnteft bu ber Hoffnung froren SIW 
Und audj fo leicht, bu ®ottlid)e, getragen! 
9lu3 Äreta (Inb n?ir, ©ö$ne be* «braji'Sj - 
3<f) Bin ber Jüngfie, Äej>$alu$ genannt, 825 

Unb er fcaobamaä, ber ältejie 
De8 ^aufeß. Qwifdjen und fianb taut) unb wilb 
©n mittlerer, unb trennte fäjon im Spiet 
Der erflen 3ugenb ©nigfeit unb Sujt 
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©etajfen folgten wir ber SKuttcr SBorten, 830 

®o lang beö OJaterö Äraft öor Sroja -jlritt; 

©odj als er Beutetet^ gurüde fam 

Unb furg baranf fcerfdjieb, ba trennte fcatb 

©er ©treit um 8teic$ unb <£rte bie ©eföwifler, 

3d? neigte mid) gum ältßen. <£r erfdjlug 835 

£>en »ruber- Um ber $tutfcf)ulb Witten treföt 

Die {Jurie gewaltig ityn untrer,, 

©od) biefem wilbert Ufer fenbet un8 

9tyoK, ber ©efytyfdje, mit Hoffnung gu. 

3m Semmel feiner ©djwefier $iefj er und 840 

£>er J&ülfe fegenöfcotte «§anb erwarten. 

©efangen flnb wir unb tyiertyer getraut, 

Unb bir att Opfer bargejfcttt. 2)u weijjt'8. 

.* 3»$igente. 
ftiel Sroja? teurer 9Kann, fcerftö)r' e8 mir! 

$9tabe$. 
<£& liegt £> fldjre bu unö ölettung gu! 845 

»efdjleunige bie £ütfe, bie ein ©Ott 
SSerfyradj! (Srtarme meine« SBruberS bid)!" 
D, fag' ityn Balb ein gutes, $olbe$ SBort! 
2)od) fc^onc feiner, wenn bu mit i$m ftrid)fi! 
£)a$ fcitt' idj eifrig; benn e8 wirb gar leidet 850 

£>urdj Sreub' unb ©fynerg unb burdj Erinnerung 
©ein 3nnerffc$ ergriffen unb gerrüttet. 
©n fieberhafter SBatynjlnn fättt t$n an, 
Unb feine fdjdne, freie ©eele wirb 
2>en jjurien jum Staubt tyingegefon. 855 

3*>$igenie. 
©0 groß bein Ungtüi ifi, Bef^ör' i$ bidj, 
93ergifi e$, U$ bu mir genug gettyan ! 
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Stabes. 
S>ie $o$e ©tabt, bie $e$en lange Satyre 
2)em gangen «§eer ber ©rieben wiberflanb, 
Siegt nun im ©djutte, jfrigt ntdjt njieber auf* 860 
S)oß mandje ©rfl&er unfrer SBeften Reißen 
UnS an ba8 Ufer ber SBarBaren benfen. 
Sldjttl Hegt bort mit feinem frönen Sreunbe. 

- 3*$igent*. 
@o feib t$r ©ättertitber audj ju ©tauft ! 

$9tabe*. 
Stuß $atamebe$, «ja* SHamon'S, 865 

Sie fa^'n be$ SJatertanbeS Sag nißt tvieber. 

3»$igente (für W). 
Cr fdjweigt öon meinem SSater, nennt i$n nidjt 
9ttt ben (ftrfdjtagnen. 3a! <5r lett mir nocfjl 
3ß werb' i$n fe$n ! D $offe, liefe* £erj I 

$$tabe$. 
2>oß felig flnb bie Saufenbe, bie flar&en 870 

S)en Wtterfüjjen $ob öon 8feinbe3$anb ! 
2>emt wüffc ©freien unb ein traurig Snbe 
$at ben 8lö<Re$renben jlatt beS Srium^ö 
Cin feinblid) aufgebraßter ®ott Bereitet. 
Äommt benn ber ÜRenfßen Stimme nidjt ju euß ? 875 
©0 weit fle reißt, trägt fle ben 8luf um^er 
SSon unerhörten Späten, bie gefdjatyn. 
©0 ijt ber Sammer, ber 2Jtycenen8 $aUtn 
«Kit immer wieber^olten ©eufjern füllt, 
2>tr ein ©e^eimniji?— Äfytämnejha fjat 880 

9Äit «gütf 2legijtyen3 ben ®ema$t ferucft, 
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9tm Sage feinet StütUty i$n ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu fcere^reji biefeS Ädnig* £au$ ! 

3d) fe$' e$, betne äßrujl fofämtft öergefcn* 

2>a$ unerwartet ungeheure SBort. 885 

SBijt bu bie Softer eine« 8freunbe$? SBift 

2>u naäjbatliti) in biefer ©tobt getoren? 

SSertirg e$ nidjt unb redjne mir'S ntdjt ju, 

Daf i$ ber (Srfte biefe ©räuel melbe ! 

3l>$igenie. 
@ag' an, wie warb bie fc^trere tyat fcotl6rad)t? 890 

9lm Sage feiner Slnfunft, ba ber Äönig, 

23om ©ab erquitft unb ru$ig, fein ©ewanb 

9lu$ ber ©emafclin «ganb öertangenb, flieg, 

SBarf bie a&erberWWje ein faltenreich 

Unb fünjitid} jldj fcerwirrenbe* ©ewefce 895 

3$m auf bie @$ultern, um ba8 eble <$au)>t; 

Unb ba er wie fcon einem tiefte fldj 

S3erge:&en$ gu entwttfetn jtrette, fdjlug 

Slegijty i$n, ber S3errät$er, unb *er$üfft 

©ing ju ben Sobten biefer große jfttrjh 900 

3l>$igettie. 
Unb wetdjen 2o$n erhielt ber SRit&erfdjworne ? 

$«labe*. 
(Sin 3leid? unb SBette, ba* er föon fcfaji. 

3*^igente. 

§0 trieft jur @d)anbt$at eine Wfe 8uji? 

iP^Iabe«. 
Unb einer alten öiadje tief ©efityt. 
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3j>$igenie. 
Unb wie toeibigte ber Äänig fle? 905 

iP^tabek 
2JM fdjwerer 3$at, bie, wenn @ntfdjulbigung 
2>e$ 9Rorbe3 wäre, fle entf^ulbtgte. 
9lad) OlutiS totft' er (le unb Braute bort, 
OH* dm ©ott^eit fl# ber ©rieben ftatyt 
Wit ungejlümen SBinben wiberfefcte, 910 

S)ie, ält'jie Softer;' 5^'igenien, 
93cr ben OKtar 2>ianen$, unb fle fiel 
(Sin Wutig Dtfer für ber ©rieben £eit. 
2He8, fagt man, $at i$r einen aBiberwitten 
@o tief tn'$ £er$ gefragt, baß (le bem Serben 9 i 5 
2legift$en$ flc$ ergab unb ben ©ema^I 
mit IKefcen b*S 33erber6en8 fettfi umfölang. 

;•••■:• 3*>$igenie (fldj »cr^fiXCenb). 

(58 ip genug! £>u wtrji mtc$ wteberfe$n. 

$i)Iabe$ (affeut). 
SSon bem ©efdjitf be8 Ä5nig8$aufe$ föeint 
Sie tief gerührt, SBer jle aud) immer fei, 920 

@o f)at (le feltfi ben Äönig wo$t gefannt, 
Unb ijl, ju unferm ©lud, au$ $o$em #aufe 
$ier$er fcerfauft. 9tur fiiKe, IteBed «§er$, 
llnb laß bem ©tern ber Hoffnung, ber un$ Winft, 
STOit frohem 3Rut$ un8 flug entgegenjleuern! 925 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT III. 

In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless doom of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mmd the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
bis brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Clytemnestra, 
in order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to return with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced tbat she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his ancestors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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him to collect himself and to recognise themas living beings, 
so that their safe return might not be endangered. The 
veil of delusion seems now to vanish from the eyes. of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
nim. He is restored to new life, and Pylades urges him and 
Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 



dritter Slnfjug, 



(Srfier auftritt- 
Sl^igenie. Drefl. 

3 )> ^ i g e n i e. 

Ungtüdlißer, iß löfe beine SBanbe 

3um 3*iß«K eines fßmerjttßern ®efßi<f$* 

£>ie ffrei^eit, bie ba$ £eiligt$um gewährt, 

3jl, wie ber tefcte tißte 8e6enS6Ii4 

$e8 fßroer (Srfranften, $obe$6ote. Stoß 930 

Jtonn iß e8 mir unb barf e$ mir ni^t fagen, 

2>af tyr Verloren feib! Sie formt' iß euß 

SWit mörberifßer «§anb bem Sobe weisen? 

Unb SWemanb, wer e8 fei, barf euer £au}>t, 

@o lang' iß $riefierin 2>ianen8 Bin, 935 

SBerißren. 2>oß bernjeigr' iß Jene SJJjIißt, 

SBie (le ber aufgebraßte Äönig forbert, 

@o njä^lt er eine meiner 3ungfraun mir 

3ur Sotgerin, unb iß bermag alöbann 

SKit $eifjem SBunfß allein euß ieijufte^n. 940 

O werter Sanbömann! ©etbfl ber le|te Äneßt, 

£)er an ben «§erb ber SSatergötter fhretf^e, 

3fl und in frembem Sanbe ^oßwiflfommen : 

3Bie fott iß euß genug mit greub' unb Segen 

empfangen, bie ifyr mir ba8 SUb ber gelben, 94t 
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Die idj öon dttern tyer öere^ren lernte, 

dntgegenfainget unb ba$ innre «§er$ 

SWit neuer, fdjotfer Hoffnung fdjmetäjetnb lo6tt! 

Dreft. 
SSertirgjt bu betnen tarnen, beine <©erfunft 
STOit Hugem 93orfa|? Ober borf i$ trtffen, 950 

SBer mir, gteid) einer «§immtifd)en, Begegnet? 

3*$tgenie. 
2>u fofljt mid) fennen* 3e|o fag' mir an, 
5Ba$ idj nur tyaflj fcon beinern ©ruber työrte, 
2)a0 <£nbe berer, bie, fcon Sroja feffrcnb,. 
(£in ^arteö, unerwartetes ©ef^ief 955 

9luf i$rer SBo^nung @d?wette jlumm empfing. 
3war warb id) jung an biefen ©tranb geführt; 
£)od) wo$l erinnr' id) mid) beö freuen SBttcfS, 
£>en id) mit Staunen unb mit SBangigfett 
^ 9luf jene gelben warf. ®te $ogen aus, 960 

9110 tyätte ber Otymp jfdj aufget^an 
Unb bie Oejialten ber ertaubten 93orwett 
Sunt S^retfen Slion'ö $era6gefenbet, 
Unb Agamemnon war fcor Sitten tyerrtid), 
D fage mir! — @r fiel, fein <§au$ Betretenb, 963 

S)ur$ feiner grauen unb SlegijtyenS ^ü<?e? 

Drefr 
2>u fagji'S! 

3l>$igente, 

2Be$ bir, unfetige* SJtycen! 
@o tyttn XantaVS Cnfel »lud) auf &tudj 
«Kit motten wilben $anben auSgefät 
Unb, gtet<§ bem Unfraut, wüfte £äuj>ter föüttelnb 970 
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Unb taufenbfätt'gen ©amen um fldj ftreuenb, 

Den Äinbeöfinbern na$$ertt>anbte SRörber 

3ur ew'gen 5Bed)felrout$ erzeugt! — (Snttyfifle, 

SBaS öon ber Webe beineS SBruberö fdjnett 

Die Sfthfternifi be$ ©djredenö mir fcerbedte! 975 

3?ie tft beö großen ©tammeö fefcter ©otyn, 

Da8 $otbe Jttnb, BefHmmt bed *Bater$ 0täc$er 

Dereinji gu fein, wie ijt Drejl bem Sage 

De« 8lut$ entgangen? «§at ein gtei$ ©efdjid 

2JMt beS SfoernuS heften i$n umfdjtungen? 980 

3jt er gerettet? Seit et? Seit ffileftra? 

Dreji. 
©ie teien* 

3*>$igente. 
©olbne ©onne, Iei$e mir 
Die fdjönfhn ©trauten, lege fle gum Danf 
S3or SofciS Sfyron I Denn idj iin arm unb jlumuu 

Drejl. 
SBift bu gajifreunbtid) biefem ÄdnfgS^aufe, 985 

SBift bu mit nähern SBanben il)m fcerfcunben, 
SBie beine fdjöne Sreube mir öerrätty, 
©0 idnbige bein £erj unb $alt' e8 fefl ! 
Denn unerträglid) muß bem ffr5$li$en 
©in jd^er Slüdfatt in bie ©djmergen fein. 990 

Du weißt nur, metf id), Slgamemnon'ö $ob. 

S^^igenie. 
$aV l<$ an biefer 9Ra<fyrid)t nidjt genug? 

Drejt 
Du ^aft be$ ®räuet8 «$älftc nur erfairen. 

E 
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3j>$tgenie. 
2Ba3 f&r^t f ic$ no<$? Orefr fcleftra leben. 

JDreft 
Unb fftrtyejl bu für Äfytamnejlren nt^tö ? 995 

3*>$igenie, 
@ie rettet weber «Hoffnung, rceber Surdjt« 

Dreft 
2fodj fd^ieb fle au$ bem 8anb ber Hoffnung ab. 

3*>$igenie, 
ajergoj? fle reuig wüt^enb felbjl i$r Slut? 

Dreft 
Stein, bodj ityr eigen SBlut gab tyr beu tob 

3j>$lgenie. 
@frt^ beutltdjer, baj? id) nid)t langer flnne! 1000 
£>ie Ungetmfjtyeit fötägt mir taufenbfältig 
JDie bunfeln ©Zwingen um bad bange £ain>t. 

Dreft 
60 $aben mid) bie ©ötter auderfetyn 
3um SBoten einer 3$at, bie id) fo gern 
3n$ ttanglofcbuntyfe «§o$lenreidj ber *Wadjt 1005 

SJerbergen mödjte? SBiber meinen ffiiflen 
Sroingt tnid) bein $otber SJhmb; allein er barf 
2lud) etwas @d)merjlid)$ forbern unb er^alt'ö. 
9lm Sage, ba ber SBater fiel, verbarg 
dteftra rettenb i^ren ©ruber; @tro$)iu8, 1010 

2>e$ SSaterö @d)tt>ä$er, nafyn i$n trittig auf, 
(Srjog t$n neben feinem eignen @o$ne, 
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S)er, $tylabe$ genannt, bie fdjönften Stonbe 

2>er Sreunbfdjaft um ben 9lngefommnen fnüpfte. 

Unb wie fie würfen, nmd)$ in i$rer ©eele 1015 

Sie Hennenbe ©egier, beS ÄönigS $ob 

3u rädjen. Un&erfetyen, fremb gefleibet, 

©neigen fie SJtycen, al8 Bräuten fie 

Sie $rauerna#ridjt öon Drefienö $obe 

SWit fetner Slföe. SBotyl empfanget fie 1020 

Sie Äänigin; fie treten in ba$ $au8. 

(Sleftren giebt Dreß fid) gu ernennen; 

Sie Haft ber 9tad)e 5euer in i$m auf, 

Sa8 \>ox ber Butter tyeiPger ©egenroart 

3n fitfy gur ü(f gebrannt war« ©tifle fü^rt 1025 

©ie i$n juni Drte, rco fein 93ater fiel, 

SBo eine alte leiste ©pur beS fredj 

ffiergojjnen Sßiuteö oft gewafdjnen SBoben 

Wlit Haffen, ahnungsvollen Streifen färbte» 

SWit tyrer fteuerjunge Gilberte 1030 

©ie jeben Umjlanb ber Verrußten %f)at, 

3fyr fnedjtifcfy elenb burdjgetjradjteö gefcen, 

Sen Uefcermutty ber glft(flid)en ffierrättyer, 

Unb bie ©efatyren, bie nun ber ©efdjnnfier 

33on einer fliefgercorbnen STOutter warteten. — 1035 

«§ier brang fie jenen alten Sold) itym auf, 

Ser f$on in $antal'$ «§aufe grimmig wütete, 

Unb Ältytämnejfta fiel burd) ©otyneS «§anb. 

3*>$igente, 
UnffcrHidje, bie il)r ben reinen Sag 
2luf immer neuen SBolfen feiig lefcet, 1040 

«&aH Ü)x nur barum micfy fo manches 3a$r 
SBon STOenf^en afcgefonbert, mic$ fo na$ 

£2 
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Sei eudj gehalten, mit bie finblidje 

SBefcfyäftigung, be$ $eii'gen SfeuerS ®(ut$ 

Qu narren, aufgetragen, weine ©eele 1045 

2)er Stamme gleid) in ew'ger, frommer Älar^eit 

Qu euern SBo^nungen hinaufgezogen, 

2>aj5 idj nur meines $aufe$ ®räuel ftäter 

Unb tiefer fügten foflte? — ©age mir 

SSom Ungtüd fel'gen ! ©prid) mir tton Dreß! 1050 

Drejt. 
D Bnnte man öon feinem $obe ft>red)en! 
SBie gäfyrenb flieg au8 ber Grfötagnen SBIut 
2>er SRutter ®etft 

Unb ruft ber 9iad)t utalttn Softem gu; 
w 8ag nidjt ben fföuttermörber entfliegt! 1055 

SSerfolgt ben 93ertred)er! <Sudj iji er gen?ei$t!" 
©ie $orcfyen auf, e8 föaut f$r $o$ter 3BIW 
SKit ber Sßegier beS Olbterö um fl<$ tyer; 
©ie rühren jfd) in ityren fdjroarjen «gölten, 
Unb au$ ben SBinfetn fd)leid)en i$re ©efä^rten, 1060 
2>er 3w#I unb bie flfteue, lelf $erfei. 
SSor itynen fMgt ein £>antyf öom 3ld)eron; 
3n feinen SBolfenfreifen walget jfdj 
2>te ewige ^Betrachtung be$ ®efdje§nen 
SSerwirrenb um be$ ©djulb'gen #au£t um^er. 1065 
Unb jte, teredjtigt gum 33erber6en, treten 
2>er gottfofft'ten (Erbe fdjdnen »oben, 
SSon bem ein alter ftlucty fle Idngjl freriannte. 
2>en Stückigen Verfolgt i$r fdjnefler Suß; 
©ie gefcen nur, um ntu ju fdjretfen, Watt. 1070 

3j>$igente» 
Unfeliger, bu 6ift in gleichem Satt 
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Unb fu^tfl, n?a$ er, ber arme fflüctytting, leibet! 

Orejt 
SBa$ fagjl bu mir? 2Bag to^nji bu gleiten So«? 

3)>§igenie* 
2>idj brutft ein SBrubermorb wie Seiten; mir 
Vertraute bie$ bein jüngfier Sßruber fd)on. 1075 

Drejt 4 
3d) fann nid)t leiben, baß bu, große Seele, 
STOit einem fatföen SBort Betrogen roerbefl. 
©n lügenhaft ©eroete fnüpf J , ein ffrember 
Dem ffremben, flnnreid) unb ber Sifl gewohnt, 
3ur Satte öor bie Süße; gnriftijjen uxi% 1080 

@ei 2Ba$r$eit ! ; , 

3$ Wn Orejl, unb biefeS fdjulb'ge £au£t 
©enft nadj ber ®ru6e jW) unb fudjt ben Job; 
3n ieglid)er ®e(iatt fei er rcittfommen! 
SBer bu aud) feifi, fo njünfc^ idj Rettung bir 1085 
Itnb meinem Sreunbe; mir njünf^' ify {ie nid)t. 
Du fdjeinjl tyer nriber SBitfen gu Verweilen; 
©rftnbet Siatf) jur Sluctyt unb laßt micfj $ier! 
<S$ fförge mein entfeelter Seife fcom 8*18, 
@8 rauche fci$ jum SKeer $umfc mein SBIut 1090 

Unb 6ringe ftludj bem Ufer ber SBartaren! 
®tf)t i§r, batjeim im frönen ©riedjentanb 
©n neueö geben freunbtid) anfangen 1 (<5t entfernt (tdj.) 

3*$igenie. 

@o jtogjl bu benn, (Srfüttung, fd)ön|le $od)ter 
De8 größten 93ater$, enblid) ju mir nieber! 1095 

SBie ungeheuer fte$t bein 93itb fcor mir! 
Äaum reidjt mein Slid bir an bie «&änbe, bie/ 
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2JHt 8frud)t unb ©egen&frängen angefiiHt^ 

2)ie @d)a$e b*8 OtytttyuS niebertringen. 

?Bie man ben &önig an bem UeBermafc noo 

S)er ®aUn fennt — benn i$m mufi wenig fcfyetuen, 

SBaS Saufenben fdjon (Reihum ifl — fo fennt 

2Jton eud), tyr (Söttet, an gefyarten, lang' 

Unb weife jufcereiteten ©efcfyenfen. 

Qtnn i$r allein wifit, wa8 un$ frommen famt, 1105 

Unb fdjaut ber Sufunft au$gebe$nte$ 0teicfy, 

SBenn iebeS Slfcenbd ©tern* unb *We6etyüfle 

iDie «uöftdjt un$ öerbedt. Oelajfen tyört 

3$r unfer 8te$n, ba$ um SBeföleunigung 

(£udj finbifdj Bittet; aBer eure «§anb mo 

9Brid)t unreif nie bie golbnen «&immel$frücl)te ; 

Unb we$e bem, ber, ungebulbig jle 

<£rtrofcenb, faure Steife jfd) jum Job 

©entert. D lagt ba$ lang* erwartete, 

9lod) faum gebaute ©lücf nidjt, wie ben Statten 1 1 15 

2>e3 atgefdjiebnen Srreunbeö, eitel mir 

Unb breifadj ferner jtidjer öorü6erge$n I 

Dxtft (ber toieber gn i^r tritt). 
Mufft bu bie ©ötter an für bid) unb Jlfylabeö, 
©0 nenne meinen Flamen nid)t mit eurem I 
2>u retteji ben SJertredjer nidjt, gu bem 1120 

Du bi$ gefeKft, unb t^eilejl gluc$ unb SRotl). 

STOein @#i<ffal ifl an beineS fejigefotnbetu 

Drejh 
9JM SHityen ! »aß allein unb unfogteitet 
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W\fy ju ben lobten ge$n! QSer^ütttefl tot 

3n beinen ©djjleier felbft ben ©djulbigen, 1125 

2>u birgjt tyn ni^t aorm Slicf ber Smmerwadjen, 

Unb beine ©egenwart, bu <$immlifd)e, 

2>rängt jle nur feitwärtö unb berfdjeucfyt fte nicfyt 

Sie bürfen mit ben e^rnen freien 8ftf?en 

2>e$ tytfgen SBalbe* SBoben nidjt betteten; 1130 

©oc$ $5r' 1$ au$ ber Seme $iet unb ba 

3$r grä&tidjeS ©elfter. SBdlfe $arren 

©o um ben Saum, auf ben ein dteifenber 

©icfy rettete. 2>a brausen tu^en (le 

©elagert, unb berlaff tdj biefen «§atn, 1135 

2>ann fleigen ffe, bie ©djlangen^äupter föüttelnb, 

93on allen Seiten ©taub erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben i$re SBeute fcor jldj $er* 

3}>$tgenie. 
tfannjl bu, Dreß, ein freunbtidj SBort bernefynen? 

Dreji 
©j>ar' e$ für einen Sreunb ber ©toter auf! 1140 

3»>$igenie. 
@te geben bir ju neuer Hoffnung 8td)t 

Dreft. 
2)utdj (Raudj unb Duatm fe$' iä) ben matten Schein 
2>e3 Xobtenfluffe* mir jur £ötte leuchten. 

3*>$tgente. 
«Saft bu (Sleftren, (Sine ©djtoeßer nur? 

Dreß. 
Sie ©ne fannt' id); bodj bie ältfte na$m 1145 

3$r gut ©efd)«!, ba8 un8 fo föreeffidj [cfyien, 
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SÖei Qdttn au8 bem CHenb unfred £aufe8* 

D, lafl bein fragen, unb gefette bidj 

9ti<$t aud) gu ben dringen! ©ie 6lafen 

fföir fdjabenfroty bie 9lfd)e fcon ber ©eete, 1150 

Unb leiben nicfyt, bafi ftd? bie testen Aorten 

SBon unfreö Kaufes @d)retfen8*ranbe jtitt 

3n mir Verglimmen, ©ott bie <§tut$ benn ewig, 

SSorfäfctid) angefaßt, mit «§öttenfdjraefel 

©enä$rt, mir auf ber ©eele marternb Brennen? 1155 

3*>$igenle, 

3d) Bringe fufjeS 8taud)werf in bie glamme* 
£), laß ben reinen «§audj ber 2ie6e bir 
©ie ©lutty be8 SBufenS leife n>e$enb füllen! 
Dreß, mein ?$eurer, fannjt bu niefct öemetymen? 
«§at ba$ ©eleit ber ®d)re<fen$g&tter fo 1160 

©a0 Stut in beinen 5lbern aufgetrodfnet ? 
©djleidjt, wie &om «§au£t ber gräjjftdjen ©orgone, 
OJerfieinernb bir ein Sauter burdj bie ©lieber? 
D, wenn fcergofmen äJtotterfctuteö Stimme 
3ur «goß' tynai mit bumpfen Sönen ruft, 1165 

@ott nidjt ber reinen ©djwejier ©egenSwort 
«&Älfrei^e ©ötter *>om Dfympuö rufen? 

Drejt. 

(58 ruft, *8 ruft! ©0 roittft bu mein SSerberten? 
23er6irgt in bir flcty eine 8ta$egöttin ? 
SBer Bijt bu, beren ©timme mir entfefctid) 1170 

2>a8 3nnerjie in feinen liefen wenbet? 

(58 geigt fldj bir im tiefjten <§erjen an: 
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Dreß, idj Wn'g! @ie$ S^tgenien! 
3$ leBe ! 

Drejt 
{Du! 

3}>$tgenie, 
2Eein ©ruber 1 

Drefc 

Saß ! «#imreg ! 
3<fj rattye bir, Berühre nidjt bie Äotfen! 1175 

SBie fcon Äreufa'8 SBrautfletb günbet fldj 
<£in unauölöfdjlicfy JJeuer &on mir fort 
Saß mid)l 2Bie «#erfule8 will td) Unnmrb'ger 
Den $ob sott @d)madj, in mid) ^erfc^Ioffen, jfcrten. 

3j>$igenie. 
I>u nrirf* nidjt unterge^n! £), baß i$ nur 1180 

(Sin ruf)ig SBort öon bir fcerneljmen fönnte! 
O löfe meine 3rc«ifrf, laß beö ©lutfeö, 
2)e8 lang' erflehten, mid) aud) jldjer »erben! 
(£8 träljet jtd) ein 3tab 19011 Sreub' unb @c$mer$ 
5)urd) meine @eele. 93on bem fremben Spanne 1185 
(Sntfernet mid) ein Stauer; bodji e8 reißt 
2Äein 3nnerjte8 gewaltig mid) jum ©ruber. 

Drefi. 
3fl $ier 8tyäen8 Sender? Unb ergreift 
UnMnbig^eil'ge SButy bie ^rieperin? 

3*$igente, 
D, työre mid)! O, jlety mid) an, trie mir 1190 

9k$ einer langen Seit ba8 £erj jl<fy öffnet 
2>er ©etigfett, bem Sieben, waö bie SBeit 
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i^o^ für micfy tragen tann, ba8 #aupt gu füffen, 

2Bit meinen 9lrmen, bte ben leeren SBinben 

9lur ausgebreitet traren, biety gu fajfen! 1195 

D, laß miefy ! Saß nücf) I I>enn e$ quittet fetter 

9ttd)t öom Jßarnaf bie en/ge Ouette forubelnb 

SJon ffelß gu Sei« in« golbne fyal fynab, 

3Bie Srreube mir öom bergen roattenb fließt, 

Unb wie ein feiig STOeer miefj ringS umfängt. 1200 

Dreß! Dreji! STOein »ruber! 

Dreft. 

®^5ne Sftym^e, 
3cfy traue bir unb beinern ©cfymeicfyeln nic^t* 
S)iana forbert ffrenge Wienerinnen 
Unb rächet ba$ entweihte «öeiltgttyum. 
©ntferne beinen 2trm fcon meiner SBrufH 1205 

Unb wenn bu einen Süngling rettenb lieben, 
3>a« fööne ©lud i$m gärtlid; Bieten ttillß, 
@o irenbe meinem Srreunbe bein ©emütty, 
{Dem toürb'gern 2Banne, gut (Sr irrt untrer 
2luf Jenem Selfen})fabe; fuefy' t$n auf, 12 10 

SBeif tyn guredjt unb fdjone meiner 1 

3*§igenie. 

8faffe 
SMdj, SBruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
©djilt einer ©djroejler reine «#immel$freubc 
9ttd)t unfcefonnene, flrafbare SufH 
D, ne^mt ben 3Ba$n tt)m fcon bem ftarren 2luge, 1215 
2>aj5 un$ ber 5lugenBlitf ber $öd)ften Sreube 
fflifyt breifaety elenb ma^e ! @ie ifi tyer, 
Sie langjl verlorne Scfyroejter. S3om 2Utar 
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Sftif? mid) bie ©ottin treg unb rettete 

«&ier$er mtd) in tyx eigen «$eiligt$um. 1220 

©efangen Wf* bu, bargejlettt gum D}>fer, 

Unb finbeft in ber $rieflerin bie ©^njeftet» 

Drefi. 
Unfelige! ®o mag bie ©onne benn 
I>ie legten ©räuel unfreö «§aufe8 fetjn! 
3f* nidjt (Sfcftra §ier, bamit auti} fle 1225 

SWit unö gu ©tunbe ge$e, nidjt i$r Sefcen 
3u fdjwererem ©efdjitf unb Seiben frijle? 
@ut, $riejterin! 3$ folge gum 9Htat: 
©er SBrubermorb ip $erge6rad)te Sitte 
I>e8 alten (Stammes ; unb id) banfe, ©ätter, 1230 
I>ajü i$r micfy o$ne Ätnber auögurotten 
SBefdjIojfen tyatt. Unb lajü bir ratzen, $a6e 
Sie Sonne nid)t gu liefc unb nid)t bie Sterne! 
^omm', folge mir in*& bunfle 9tetd) tynatl 
SBie fidj fcom ©djtrefefyfu^t ergeugte 5)rad)en, 1235 
SBefämpfenb bie fcerroanbte 33rut, fcerfdjltngen, 
3erjWrt ftd) felj&ji ba$ n>ttt$enbe ©efdjted^t; 
Äomm' finberlo* unb fdjulbloö mit $tna6! 
5)u fle^fi micfy mit ©rfcarmen an* Sag atl 
Sflit folgen SBHden fuctyte Äfytämnejira 1240 

©icfy einen SBeg nad) i^reö @o$ne8 bergen; 
2)o(fy fein gefdjwungner 2trm traf i^re SBruft. 
Sie Butter fiel! — Sritt auf, unrcitt'ger ©etjt! 
3m ÄreiS gefdjloffen tretet an, i$r fturien, 
Unb nwtynet bem ttHttfommnen @d)auftnel 6et, 1245 
2>em lefcten, gräplidjften, bag tyx Bereitet! 
SWcfyt £af? unb 0tad)e fäärfen i^ren 2>oId); 
£>te Uefcesofle ©c^wejter wirb jur Xijdt 
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©egnmngen. ©eine nidjt ! 2)u ^aft nictyt @c$ulb. 
©iit meinen erften Sauren 1)aV id) nidjtö 1250 

©eliefct, rcie i(fy btd) lieBen fönnte, ©cfcroefter* 
3a, fdjroinge beinen ©tatyl, oerfdjone nidjt, 
Serreifie biefen Sßufen unb eröffne 
2>en Strömen, bie $ier jleben, einen SBeg! 
(@r jlnft in Qrmattung.) 

3 £ § i 9 e n i e. 

2tflein ju tragen biefed ©lud unb Clenb 1255 

Vermag idj nidjt.— ?Bo 6i# bu, Wabe«? 
SBo fhib' i$ beine £ülfe, teurer STOann? 
(6ie entfernt jt$ fudjenb.) 



3tt>eitcr auftritt 

D r e ft (au* feiner SBetäufcung er»>ad)enb unb jid) aufri^tenb). 

9loc$ einen! Steige mir au8 ßet^e'ß Stützen 

Den legten füllen Sedier ber ßrquitf ung 1 

Salb ip ber Ärampf be8 2e6en$ au$ bem SBufen 1260 

«Sinroeggefoült; falb fließet flitt mein ©eiji, 

2>er Duelle be$ 93ergejfen8 $ingege6en, 

Qu eud), i$r Statten, in bie ew'gen 9iefcL 

©efäUig lapt in eurer 8tu$e jl$ 

2>en umgetrieBnen ©otyn ber <£rbc laten! 1265 

SBeldj ein ©eli^el $5r' td> in ben Qw^tn, * 

SBeld) ein ©eräufd) auö Jener ©ämmrung fä&fetn? — 

©ie tottraten fcfyon, ben neuen ©afl gu fetyn. , 

SBer tfi bie ©djaar, bie tyerrlid) mit einanber 

SBie ein öerfammelt §itrjien$au8 fld) freut? 127c 
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@ie ge^en frieblicty, W unb 3unge, mannet 

STOit SBeifcern; göttergteicty unb ä^nttdj freuten 

Die roanbelnben ©ejlalten. 3a, fle flnb'S, 

Die 9l$n§errn meine« «£aufe8. — SKit Soften 

©e$t 9ttreu8 in fcertraultäjen ©efyrädjen; 1275 

Die ÄnaBen fdjlöpfen fdjergenb um i$n §er* 

3# feine ftembftyaft ^ier me$r unter euefy? 

aJerlofcfy bie 3tadje wie baö 8id)t ber Sonne? 

@o tin aud) tdj ttnflfommen, unb td) barf 

3n euern feiernden 3ug midj mifcfyen, 1280 

ffiiflfommen, SSäter! @u<$ grüßt Dref*, 

fßon eurem Stamme ber lefcte fEflann; 

SBa8 tyx gefä't, §at er geerntet; 

2Rit &lu$ Waben, flieg er tyerafc. 

Dod) letzter tröget ffd) fyier iebe SBurbe: 1285 

jJie^mt t$n, ne^mt ityn in euren AreiS! — 

Did?, 2ttreu$, e$r' i$, au$ btd), S^ejlen; 

ffiir flnb §ter Sitte ber geinbföaft I08.— 

Seigt mir ben SSater, ben id) nur Einmal 

3m Seten fa$! — SBijl bu'8, mein SSater? 1290 

Unb fu^rfi bie Butter Vertraut mit bir? 

Darf Atytemnäjtra bie «#anb bir reiben, 

@o barf Dreft audj gu fyx treten 

Unb barf i$r fagen : @ie$ beinen @o$n ! — 

@e$t euren ©otyn! «geijüt ifjtt ttutKommen! 1295 

2luf (Srben war in unferm «#aufe 

Der ©ruß be8 SRorbeö gewijfe Sofung, 

Unb ba* ©eföledjt beö alten Santaf 8 

«6at feine $freuben Jenfeitö ber 9tod)t. 

3$r ruft SBiBfommen unb ne$mt midj auf* 1300 

O fü^rt jum Sitten, gum 5lfcn$errn mtdj! 
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fflo iji bet 2llte? Da§ id) i§n fe$e, 

Da8 ttyeure «$aufct, bag inefoeretyrte, 

Da« mit ben ©öttern gu Statte faß! 

3§r fd?eint gu gaubern, eud) tregguiüenben ? 1305 

2Ba8 iji e8? »eibet bet @5ttergleu$e ? 

3Be$ mit! <£8 1)aUn bte UeBetmädjt'gcn 

Det «§elbenfctufl graufamc Dualen 

SÄit etytnen Äetten feft aufgefdjmiebet. 



©rittet auftritt 

Dccjl. Spljtgeme. t 9tyabe$. 

Dteft 
©eib \f)t aud) fd^on tyetaBgef ommen ? 1310 

äBotyl, ©djwejlet, bit! 9iod) fe^lt (Sleftta; 
<£in güt'get ©Ott fenb' un8 bie (Sine 
SEit fanften Pfeilen aud) fdjnett tyeraB! 
Did), atmer Sfteunb, mufi id) Bebauern! 
Jtomm 9 mit, tomm' mit gu ^JJluto'S Xfyxon, 13 15 

9U8 neue ©äjie ben SBittty gu grüben! 

3 p f) i g e n i e. 
©efdjnriflet, bie tyr an bem weiten Fimmel 
Da$ fdjöne £tdjt Bei Sag unb 9k$t tyetauf 
Den SWenftyen Bringet, unb ben 9lBgeföiebnen 
9U$t leudjten bütfet, tettet un8 ©efdjroijiet ! 1320 
Du UeBjl, Diana, beinen fyrfben SÖtuber 
*Bor Slflent, wa« bit dtV unb Fimmel Bietet, 
Unb wenbefi bein Jungfräulidj 3lngefl<fyt 
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Sfiaä) feinem ew'gen fitste fetynenb jlifl. 

D lag ben einigen, fyätgefunbnen mir 1325 

3Wd)t in ber Sfinflernifl be« 3Ba$nflnn8 rafen! 

Unb ifl bein ffittte, ba bu §ier midj fotrgft, 

$ftunme$r öoflenbet, willjt bu mir burcfy tyn 

Unb ifym burd) nüd) bie fel'ge «#ülfe geben, 

So Bf' t$n »on ben SBanben jenes ftlwfyS, 1330 

Daji nidjt bie t$eure 3«tt ber 9tettung föwinbe! 

$i)labeö. 

ßrfennji bu und unb biefen tyeil'gen «#ain 
Unb biefeö »idjt, ba« nidjt ben lobten leuchtet? 
JJu^Ifl bu ben 9lrm be3 Sreunbeö unb ber ©djrceffcr, 
Die bidj nodj fejt, no# letenb galten? Sraf» 1335 
Un8 fräftig an! ffiir flnb nidjt leere ©Ratten. 
WtxV auf mein SBort ! SSernimm e8 ! (Raffe bicfy 
Sufammen! 3eber 2tugen6Iitf ifl treuer, 
Unb unfre Sftücffe^r §ängt an garten Raben, 
Die, fdjeint e$, eine günjl'ge $arge fyinnt. 1340 

D x e jl (ju Splngemeu). 

Saß mtdj gum erjienmal mit freiem bergen 

3n beinen 9lrmen reine ftreube tyafcen ! 

3$r ®5tter, bie mit flammenber ©ewalt 

3tyr fc^were SBolfen aufguge^ren wanbelt, 

Unb gnäbig*ernft ben lang* erflehten fliegen 1345 

Wlit Donnerjiimmen unb mit SBinbeöfaaufen 

3n roitben Strömen auf bie (Srbe fluttet, 

Dod) 6alb ber STOenf^en graufenbe« Erwarten 

3n Segen auftöf't, unb ba8 Bange Staunen 

3n SrreubefcUd unb lauten Dan! fcerwanbelt, 

ffienn in ben Kröpfen frifdjerquidter SBWtter 
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£>te neue ©onne taufenbfadj ftöj friegelt, 

Unb 3riö freunblidj Bunt mit teiltet «&anb 

I>en grauen Slor ber le$ten SBolfen trennt: 

D, laßt mufj audj an meiner ©djtrejter 9lrmen, 1355 

5tn meines ftreunbeö ©ruft, wag i$r mir gönnt, 

STOit lodern Danf genießen unj> (ehalten! 

@3 löfet fl$ ber fttucf), mir fagt'ß ba3 «gerg, 

2>te (Sumeniben gietyn, t(fy §öre fle, 

Sunt XartaruS unb (plagen tytnter fldj 1360 

S)ie ernten 3$ore fernaBbonnernb gu. 

S)ie (Srbe bantyft erqutdenben ©erudj 

Unb labet midj auf ifyren Slawen ein, 

9laty SebenSfreub' unb großer 3$at gu iagen. 

$^Iabe8. 
SJerfäumt bie 3«t nidjt, bie gemeffen ijl! 1365 

3)er 3Btnb, ber unfre ®egel fdjrceltt, er Bringe 
<§*fl unfre fcotte Sfreube gum £)fym}>! 
Äommt ! (£3 frebarf $ier fc^netteti SRat^ unb @d)Tuß. 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT IV. 

Iphigenia praises the mercy of the divine powers, who 
provide for man in the hour of trial, a thoughtfid friend, such 
as Pylades was, whom the Gods seem to have preserved for 
the rescue of Orestes. The two friends had hastened to 
the bay, where their comrades were lying concealed, and 
had supplied her with artful answers, if the King should urge 
the sacrifice. Her pure heart revolts, however, against utter- 
ing a falsehood, and her soul is troubled, when she sees a 
messenger from the King approaching (Sc, i). Arkas appears 
and bids her speed the human sacrifice, but Iphigenia avers 
that the temple of Diana having been polluted by the presence 
of the eider of the strangers, who was guilty of murder and 
pursued by the furies, she must purify the image of the 
Goddess in the sea. Arkas asks Iphigenia not to commence 
the rite before he has announced the obstacle to the King, 
and again urges her to appease the irritated temper of the 
King by favouring his wooing, but she persists in her refusai, 
and Arkas retires to announce the occurrence to Tho 
(Sc. a). When left alone, Iphigenia gives expression to tho 
revulsion produced in her heart by the words of the failhful 
Arkas, who had by his representations awakened her from 
her joyful illusion of happiness. (Scene 3.) 

Pylades appears and informs Iphigenia that her brothcr 
was fully restored and thatthey had found their comrades with 
their ship concealed in a bay. They were all ready to leave 

F 
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the shore and he asks Iphigenia to guide him to the temple, 
so that he might carry away the image of Diana. The former 
informs him of the order of Arkas to await the King's decision 
about the intended ceremony, and that she feels considerable 
scruples in deceiving her fatherly benefactor. Pylades, how- 
ever, declares that stefti jrefcessjt£ cqmtaands her to save them 
(Sc, 4). Iphigenia bewails that the curse of the Gods will not 
leave the house of Tantalus, and she implores them to save her 
from betraying him to whom she owes her life. (Scene 5.) 



Stiertet Anfang* 



(Srjler auftritt 

3}>^igenie 

©eitlen Me «&hnmtifdjen 

Einern ber (Srbge&ornen 1370 

SSiele Sgerntttriragen ju f 

Unb Benreiteti jle tym 

SJott ber ÖT«ube JV ©djmerjen 

Unb bon ©djmergen jur Sreube 

$ief erfdjütternben UeBergang: 1375 

S)onn ergießen fle tym 

3n ber 91% ber ©tabt 

Ober am fernen ©eflabe, 

3>ag in ©tunben ber 0tot$ 

3tud) bte «$ülfe Bereit fei, 1380 

(Sinen ruhigen Sfreunb, 

£) fegnet, ©ötter, unfern «IfytabeS 

Unb n?a8 er -immer unternehmen mag 1 

(5t ift ber 2trm be8 3&ngting8 in ber ©<$Ia$t, 

2)e8 ©reifes lend)tenb Stttg* in ber a$erfammlung;i385 

«Denn feine ©eeP iflfttfle; fle Bewahrt 

Der 8ht$e $dl'gtt, nnerföötfte« ®ut, 

Unb ben UmtyergettieBneu reibet er 

9lu0 tyren 3*efen 0tat$ unb «ülfe, . 3Kt$; . .,;;: 
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9tt§ er Dom ©ruber I08; ben ftaunt* id) an 1390 
Unb immer lieber an unb fonnte mir 
Daö ©lud nidjt eigen machen, lieg fyn ntc^t 
?lu3 meinen Ernten foö unb füllte ni$t 
Die 9lat)t ber ©efa$r, bie un8 umgiebt. 
3e|t getyi fte, i^ren 9lnf(fytag auszuführen, 1395 

Der See gu, wo bo« ©djiff mit ben ©efäfyrten, 
3n einer aBudjt berffccff, auf« 3«fyn lauert, 
Unb %ahm flugeö SBort mir in ben 2Bunb 
©egeben, midj gelehrt, wa$ td) bem Äönig 
. antworte, wenn er fenbet unb ba8 Dtfer 1400 

2Rtr bringenber gebietet 2Wj, Wj fe$e wo$l, 
3d) muß mid) leiten tajfen wie ein Äinb, 
3cfy f)ait nufyt gelernt ju Hinterhalten, 
*Wod) 3emanb etwa« abjulifien, ffie$, 
D we$ ber 2üge! ©ie befreiet nidjt, 1405 

SBie iebeö anbre wa$rgefyrod)ne SBort, 
Die SBruft; fle madjt uns nid^t getrofi, fle ängflet 
Den, ber fle tyeimlid) fdjmiebet, unb fle fetyrt, 
@in loSgebrutf ter Sßfeil, Don einem ©otte 
©ewenbet unb Derfagenb, fldj gurüÄ 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©djüfcen. ©org' auf ©orge fdjwanft 
«Wir burdj bie SBruft, @& greift bie fturie 
fßkMfy ben »ruber auf bem «oben wieber 
De8 ungeteilten Uferd grimmig am 
ßftfbecft man jie DieKeidjt? SBtdj bftnft, t$ fyxt 1415 
©eröffnete fWj nafcn 1 — «(Her ! — Der SBote 
Jtommt Don bem Äönige mit fdjneflem ©djritt. 
<S8 fdjlägt mein <$erj, c* trübt fi* meine ©eete, 
Da id) be8 STOanitt* äfogefldjt erHufe, 
Dem i$ mit falffym ©ort begegnen foSU 1420 
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3 witet auftritt. , 
Stfjigeme. £rfa& 

3tr]fa8- 

98efc$Ieuntge ba« Dtfer, $Priefierfn ! 

2>er Äöntg »artet, unb eö tyartt ba$ QSelf. 

3*>§igenie. 

3$ folgte .meiner SJfli^t unb beinern SBinf, 

3Benn un&ermut^et nic^t ein «ginbermj? 

@idj jirtfc^en midj unb bte Erfüllung jteflte. 1425 

Strfaö. 
SBa8 ijt'«, ba8 beft 5Befe$I be8 ÄönigS tynbert? 

3j)$lgeute., 
Der Sufafl, beffen wir ttid)t SKeiper ffnb. 

9lrfa§. 

@o fage mir'8, baff Ufy'S tym fäjnett bermelbe I 
2>enn er Ufälo$ iei ftö; ber SBeiben $ob. 

3j>;$i0eitie. 

S)ie ©ötter $a6en i$n no<$ ni($t Befdjtoffen. 1430 

S)er ältjte biefer Scanner trägt bte (Stytib 

2)e8 na^erwanbten SBlutß, ba& er bergoj?* 

Sie Sjurien Verfolgen feinem jßfab, 

3a, in beut innern Sentyet faßte felfcji 

S)aö Uetel i$n, unb feine ©egenroart 1435 

entheiligte bie reine Stätte. f»un 

GtiV id) mit meinen 3ungfrau , n f an bem Speere 

2>er ©ättin S3ilb mit friföer ®efl* nefcenb, 
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©e^eimniffootte 3Bci$e ju Segeln, 

(83 fidre Stiemanb unfern jtitten 3«g l H4° 

Olrfa*. 

3dj melbe biefcß neue «ginbernif? 

2)em Äönige gfcfdjnrfub; Beginne bu 

S)a3 ^tt'ae SBerf nic$t e$, KS er'S erlaufet! 

3j>$igenit fc 
2>ie* {{t allein ber Jßrteji'rtn üBerlaffen. 

2trfa0. 
©old} feltnm Satt fott audf ber Äonig wiffem 1445 

3 *) ^ i a e n i e. 
Sein 3tat$ wie fein »efe$t toränbert nichts* 

#rfa». 
Oft wirb ber SBädjtige jum ©djein gefragt» 

■ 3*>$tgenie* 

©toringe- nldjt, tvaft ic£ torfagen fottte ! 
Wxtat. 
' SJerfage ntdjt, wa$ gut nnb nftfcltd) tjl! 
3*$tgenie,> 
3-ifj gefa nac$, wenn bu nidjt fäumen »iflfh 1450 

3lrfaö* 

iuett Bin tdj mit ber 9la$ri$t in beut Sager, 
Hub fdjnett mit feinen SBorten $ier guruct 
C , ttnnt' idj i^m 09$ eine SBotfefyaft Bringen, 
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2>ie SCtteÖ töfte, wa$ uns fcfct twrwtnt ! 

S)enn bu $ajt ni<fyt be£ freuen Staty geachtet 1455 

3*$igenfe. 
SBaS id; fcqrmodjte, $a&' id> gern get$aiu 

SlrfaS. 
9todf .änbetji tot ben Sinn gur redjten 3*ik 

3j>$igente. 
S)a8 jte$t nun einmal nid)t in unftet äJtod)t„ 

Slrfa*. 
S)u $ältjl unmöglich, n>a$ btr STOitye foftet. 

3l>$igente. 
S)ir fdjeint cö tnögtify weil bet Sßunfdj bidj trügt. 1460 

2ttfa8. 
SBtflji tot benn SlOeö fo getaffcn wagen ? 

3*$tgenie. 
3dj $aF e* in bet (Sötter <ganb gelegt. 

Sltfa*. 
©ie Pflegen SBenfdjen menfc^lid) ju erretten. 

3j>$tgente. 
5Iuf tyren Sfingerjeig fommt 2HU8 am 

Sttfaö. 

3dj fage bir, e$ liegt in beim* £anb. 1465 

£>e8 ÄfotigS aufgebrachter Sinn allein 
Streitet biefen Sretnben bittern $ob. 
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2)a8 $eet entwöhnte längfi bom garten Dfcfer 

Unb bon bem Mutzen Dienjte fein ©emftty 

3a, Stöandjer, ben ein wibrigeS ©eftyict 1470 

9tn frembeä Ufer trug, entyfanb eö felBjt, 

9Bie gättetgteid) bem armen 3rrenben, 

Um^ergetrieBen an ber fremben ©renge, 

«ht freunbltd) 9föenfä)enangejid)t Begegnet. 

D, rcenbe nidjt bon un8, n>a8 bu bermagjll 1475 

Du enbefi leicht, n?aö bu Begonnen fytft; 

2>enn nirgenbS Baut bie Sföübe, bie $era6 

3n menfd?Ud?er ©ejtatt bom Fimmel fommt, 

dxxt fltei$ fld) fönefler, ate wo trü6 unb »IIb 

©in neue* fßolt bott 8eBen,2Jhitl) unb Äraft, 1480 

@td) felBfi unb Banger Stynung fiBerlaffen, 

S)e$ 2J*enfd)enleBen$ fdjrcere SBärben trägt 

3j>$tgenie* 

@rfd?üttre meine ©eele ntd)t, bie bu 
Slaty beinern SBiffen itfatyt Bewegen fannfH 

StrfaS. 

@o Tang* e8 Seit ift, föont man weber 9Rü$e, 1485 
Sßod) eine* guten SBorte* SBieber^otung. 

S^igenie. 

£u mad# bir 9Ru$', unb mir erregfi bu ©<$merjen; 
93ergeBen$ SBeibeS. iDarum Xa^ mid) nun! 

2trfa6. 

£>ie ©d)merjen f!nb'd f bie t<$ ju $fttfe rufe; 

5>enn e$ ftnb Sreunbe, ©ute$ ratzen fle. i 49 o 
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3j>$tgente. 

Sie faffen meine Seele mit ®en>alt, 
£od) tilgen fte ben SBiberrcltten ni$k 

Slrfa«, 
8rü$tt eine fööne Seele 2Bibern>ttten 
$ür eine 3Bo$lt$at, bie ber <5ble reicht? 

3*$igenie. 

3a, wenn ber @bte, rca8 fl$ nictyt gekernt, 1495 

Statt meines S)anfe8 mic$ erwerten wiff* 

Strfal 

SBer leine Steigung fü^tt, bem mangelt eö 

2ln einem SBorte ber (Sntfdjulb'gung nie, 

5)em Surften fag' id) an, n>a$ $ier gefd)efyu 

D, wiebet^oltejl bu in beiner Seele, 1500 

SBie ebel er fld) gegen bid) ietrug, 

23on beiner 2lnfunft an 618 biefen Sag ! 



©rittet Sluftritt. 

3j>$ifl«ttie (aflefa). 

*8on btefeS SWanneS fltebe fu$P id) mir 

3ur ungelegnen 3*1* ba$ «§erg im SBufen 

9luf einmal umgewenbet. . 3d) erfdjretfe ! — 1305 

ftmn wie bie &lut$, mit fd)neflen Strömen warfen*, 

Die Reifen fiforfrütt, bie in bem Sanb 

2lm Ufer liegen, fo tebetfte ganj 

(Sin Sfreubenftrom mein 3nnerfte$. 3d) tyett 
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3n meinen Strmen ba$ Unmögliche« 1510 

©3 fc^ien fl^ eine SBoKe wieber fanft 

Um rnidj gH legen, öon ber (£rbe mtdj 

ßntyorgu^efien unb in Jenen ©Plummer 

9Äid) einzuwiegen, beft bie gute ©öttin 

Um meine @<$läfe legte, ba i$r 9lrm 15 15 

9Äid) rettenb faßte* — Steinen SBruber 

ergriff ba$ «$erj mit einziger ©eroalt ; 

3$ fjoxfyt nur auf feines SreunbeS 8tat$ ; 

fflixx fle gu retten brang bie ©eele Vorwärts, 

Unb wie ben Alicen einer wüjten 3nfel 1520 

Der @d)iffer gern betr 0tücten wenbet, fo 

Sag Saurlö hinter mir, fSlnn $at bie ©timme 

S)e3 treuen SWannS mic$ wieber aufgewecft, 

JDafl idj aud) SWenfdjen §ier öertaffe, mid; 

6rinriert. ©o^ett wirb mir ber SBetrug 1525 

SSer^aftt* D, Wei6e ruljig, meine ©eele ! 

SJeginnji bu nun ju fdjwanfen unb ju jweifeln? 

JDen feften SBoben beiner (Sinfamfeit 

2Äußt bu sertaffen ! ,äB.ieJber jringeföifft, 

©•greifen bid) bie SBeffen fdjaufelnb, trü& 1530 

Unb (ang »erfenuejl bu bie SBelt unb bi$. 



Vierter Sfuftrttt. 
S^igenie. <{tytabe*. 

$$Iabe0. 

3Bo iji fle, baß td) tyr mit föneilen SBorten 
Sie fro$e SÖotfdjaft unfrtr Rettung tringe? 
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3*$tgettte. 

SDu fle^fi mtd) #er bott ©orgen unb (Sroartung 
2>e8 fidlem $rojie$, ben bu mir berfyricfyjt. 1535 

$$Tabe3. 

Dein »ruber ifi geseilt! Den Selfenfoben 

5>ei ungeteilten Ufer« unb ben ©anb 

betraten wir mit frötylidjen ©efträdjen ; 

©er <$ain Blieb l)inter un8, wir merften'8 nid)t. 

Unb $errlid)er unb immer $errltd)er 1540 

Umloberte ber 3ugenb fdjöne Stamme 

©ein locfig $aupt; fein boffe« Stuge giftete 

SJon 2J*ut$ unb Hoffnung, unb fein freies «6er} 

CrgaB fW? gang ber ffreube, gang ber Suft, 

Dtdj, feine {Retterin, unb mi$ gu retten. 1545 

3*$igentc. 

(Sefegnet feijl bu, unb e8 möge nie 
93on beiner Siw>e, bie fo ®ute$ forad), 
2>er Sin be$ 2eiben8 unb ber Älage tönen ! 

$$labe** 

3d) Sringc me$r als baS; benn f$5n fcgteltet, 

©leid) einem Surften, pflegt baS @fö(f gu na^n. 1550 

9lu<$ bie ©ehrten $aben wir gefunben. 

3n einer Selfenbudjt ber&argen fie 

2>aS ®d)iff unb fajjen traurig unb enoartenb* 

©ie fa^en beinen SÖruber, unb eS regten 

®U$ 3Hte iaudjgenb, unb fle Jäten brtngenb, 1555 

2>er Slbfafyrt ©tunbe gu fofctyUunigen. 

<SS feinet lebe Sauft ft# na$ bem gtuber, 

Unb feibft ein SBlnb er^ob bom Sanbe USfcetnb« , 
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93on Sitten gteid) Jemerft, bie ^olben ©dringen, 

2)rum lafr uns eilen, fütyre mid) jum Sentyel, 1560 

fiafi mi<^ baö £eiligt$um Betreten, lafi 

2Bid) linfrer Sßitnfdje 3M fceretyrenb faffen! 

3d) Bin aHein genug, ber ©dttin SBilb 

Stuf njQ^Igeütten ©(fyuttem wegzutragen; 

SBie fe$n' id) mid) nad) bet erwünföten Saft! 1565 

(dr geljt "gegen ben Semfcet tratet ben Tefcten SBcrten, ctjne §u 
fcetnerfen,baß Styljtgeme nictyt folgt; enbli# feljrt er 94 um.) 

£>u fte^fl unb jauberft — ©age mir— 2>u fdjnjeigjl! 

£>u fdjeinji Verworren ! SBiberfe^et jtd) 

(Sin neueö Unheil unferm ©tütf? @ag* an! 

«§aft bu bem Könige baö finge SBort 

SSermelben laffen, ba$ wir afcgerebet? 1570 

3^igente« 

3d) $aBe, t^eure* STOann; boc$ n?irfl bu freiten. 

(£in fd)n?eigenber aSerrceiÖ rcar nur bein 9lnMi<t 

2)e8 JfönigS ffiote tarn, unb wie bu e8 

2Äir iti ben 2Jhmb gelegt, fo fagt* idj'8 tym. 

dx festen gu jfounejt, unb »erlangte bringenb, 1575 

2)ie. feltne Seier erft bem «ffdnige 

3« ntelben, feinen SBitten ju fcernefynen; 

Unb nun errcart' id) feine SBteberfe^r* 

SP^labeS. 

SQtf) nn0 ! Erneuert fd)roefct nun bie ©efa$r 

Um unfre @<$täfe ! SBarum §ajt bu nidjt 1580 

3n3 $riejfcrre$t bid) weiSti^ eingebüßt? 

3*>$tgenie. 
2110 eine «&iifle $a* id>'3 nie gcBraudjt 
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$tylabeS. 

©o wirft bu, reine ©eete, bid) unb un$ 

3u ©runbe rieten, SBarum bad)t' idj md)t 

Uluf btefen gafl fcoraug, unb lehrte bidj, 1585 

3tudj biefer Storbrung au8juweid)en l 

©tylt 
9lm mityl Die @^ulb ifi mein, i$ fltyp eS wo$l! 
©od? fonnt' id) anberS nidsjt bem SEann begegnen, 
S)er mit Vernunft unb drnfi fcon mir Verlangte, 
ffia$ i$m mein «öerj al8 Oiecfyt gefielen mußte. 1590 

Stabes. 

©efätyrlidjer jieljt flcfy'S gufammen; bod) aud) (0 

£a§ und nid)t jagen ober unfcefonnen 

Unb ütjereilt un8 fef&ft »erraten. 3tu$tg 

erwarte bu bie SBieberfunft be8 SSoten, 

Unb bann ftety' feft, er fcringe, was er wifl 1 1595 

Denn foldjer SBeityung geier anjuorbnen, 

®e$ört ber Sßrieffcrin unb nictyt bem Äänig. 

Unb forbert er ben jremben SWann gu fe$n, 

S)er fcon bem SBa^nfinn fcfywer Maßet tfi, 

@o tetyn' e$ ai&, als tyettefi bu uns SBeibe 1600 

3m Stützet wo$l fcerwafyrt. @o föaff' un$ Saft, 

2)afl wir aufs (Sitigfte, ben tyeil'gen ©cfyafc 

Sem tau$ unwftrb'gen 3$oK entwenbenb, fße^n. 

2>ie 6ejlen Seiten fenbet un8 Stpotf, 

Unb, e$ wir bie SSebingung fromm erfüllen, 1605 

Grfuflt et göttlid? fein äJerforedjen föom 

Orejt tft frei, geseilt I — 3ÄU bem »efreiten 

D führet und tynü&er, g&nfVge SBinbe, 
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3ur gelfenlnfel, We ber ©ott Betont! 
£>ann na<$ Sfltycen, bafreS leBenbig werbe, 1610 

2>afr fcon ber Slföe be8 fcertof^nen «$erbe$ 
. 2>te ©atergätter frdp<$ fld) erbeten, 
Unb fcfyöneg freuet tyre SBotynungen 
Umteudjte ! ©eine «§anb fott tynen SBeifyraud) 
Suerfl au$ §oftmen ©dualen ftreuen! Du 1615 

SBringfl üBer Jene @d)n>efle <&eil imb Seien triebet, 
ßntfüljnft ben Stud) unb fd)mfi<Iefi neu bie Seinen 
STOit friföen SeBenSBtütyen $errtic$ au8, 

©ernennt' id) bid), fo rcenbet jld), teurer, 

SBie fld) bte SBlume nad) ber ©onne roenbet, 1620 

2>ie Seele, fcon bem ©traute beiner SBorte 

©etroffen, fld) bem füfien Srojie nad), 

SBie fdjlttd) iji beö gegenwärtigen SteunbeS 

©etutffe fltebe, beten <&tmmel8frafit 

©in ©infamer entert unb ftitt toerflnft ! 1625 

{Denn' Iangfam reift, &erfd)toffen in bem ffiufen, 

©ebanf ifyn unb ©ntfcfytufi; bte ©egenroart 

S)eö fiieBenben entwitfelte fle 

?P$Iabe8. 

SeB' tto$I! Sie Sreunbe tritt id) nun gefdjrclnfc 
SBerutygen, bte fe^ntid) tuartenb Darren; 1630 

: Storni* fomm' td) fdjnett jurütf unb taufd)* $iet 
3m gelfenBufdj fcerftetft auf beinen SBinf. — 
Iffioe flnnefl bu? Stuf einmal üBerfdjtseBt 
(Sin fHtter. Srauerjug bie freie ©tirner 
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3fc$tgenie. 

Sergej 4 SBie leiste SBotfen bor ber ©onne, 1635 
@o gie$t mir bor ber Seele leiste ©orge 
Unb ffiangigfeit borfiber. 

Stabes,, 

Mxfyt ni^t! 
SBetrüglid) fötof bie 8rur$t rtiit ber ®efa$r 
(Sin enge« Sünbnlf ; fcibe finb ©efeHeiu 

3l>$tgente. 

©ie Sorge nenn* t$ ebel, bie tntd) warnt 1640 

S)en Äönig, ber mein jweiter 3$ater warb, 
9Hd)t tfiÄifd) }u Betrügen, ju berauben. 

Stabes, 
©er beinen ©ruber ftytadjtet, bem t ntjlie^jt bm 

3*$igenie. 
<S$ ift berfetbe, ber mir ®ute8 t$at. 

jp^labeö. 
5>a* tji nld)t Unbanf, wa8 bie 0lot$ gebeut 1645 

3l>$lgente. 
€8 bleibt n>o$l Unbanf; nur bie 0lot$ entföutbtgt'8. 

$PJ)Iabe0; 
SSor ©öttern unb bor Sföenfdjen bi$ gewiß, 

3^^igenie. 
Sfllein mein eigen «öerj if* ni$t Befrjebigt* # 
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jp^labe«. 
3u jirenge gforbrung ifi verborgner ©tolj. 

3}>$lgente« 
3(^ unterfudje ntd)t, id) fütyle nur. 1653 

$!&Iabe0. 
8fü$lß bu bi($ rec^t, fo mufft bu bid) berefym 

3j>$tgente, 
©ang unbejledt geniefit fid) nur ba8 «§erg. 

$$labe8, 

@o $afi bu btd) int Semmel wo$l bewahrt; 

JDaö Se6en le^rt un$, weniger mit und 

Unb Slnbern jtrenge fein; bu Iernjl e8 aud). 1655 

@o wunberbar ijl bU8 ©efd)led)t gebilbet, 

@o bietfad) ifi'3 $erfd)tungen unb fcerfnübft, 

2>aß Äeiner in fld) felbji nod) mit ben Slnbern 

@id) rein unb un&erworren Ratten fann. 

9ludj finb wir ntd)t befieflt, un$ felbji gu rieten ; 1660 

3u wanbetn unb auf feinen SBeg gu fe$n, 

3fl eines 9fcenfd)en **$*, ™%fo WW'> 

Denn feiten ftydfct er redjt, wa$ er get^an, 

Unb wa$ er t$ut, weifi er faji nie gu fcfyäfcen. 

3j>$tgenie. 
Sfafl überreb'ß bu midj gu beiner Meinung» 1665 

$9tabe6, 

*Braud)t'$ Ueberrebung, wo bie SBa$I verfagt ijl? 
2>en ©ruber, bid), unb einen ffreunb gu retten, 
3ft nur Sin SBeg; fragt fidj'*, ob wir tyn d^enV 
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3*>$tgenle. 

b, Iaj? mi<$ gaubern ! Denn bu t^äteft felBfl 

(Sin fotd)e8 Unrecht feinem SJtonn getaffen, 1670 

S>em bu für 3Bo$tt$at bid) &erj>flicf)tet tyielteft 

$9labe3. 

SBenn wir gu ©runbe ge^en, wartet bein 

(Sin $ärtm ajornmrf, ber SBergweiflung trögt» 

Wlan fle^t, bu Kjt nidjt an SSerlufi gewohnt, 

S)a bu, bem grofien UeM gu entgegen, 1675 

(Sin falfd)e$ SBort nid)t einmal opfern wittft. 

D, trüg' id) bo<J) ein männtid) «§erg In mir! 
S)a8, wenn e8 einen Binnen 93orfafc $egt, 
9Sor ieber anbern Stimme fl<$ fcerftytiefit! 

©u weigerft bid) umfor$; bie e^rne «§anb 1680 

©er 0tot$ geWetet, unb tyr ernfter SBinf 

3f* oterfieö ©efefc, bem ©ötter feltfi 

@td} unterwerfen muffen. ©djweigenb ^errfdjt 

S>ed enj'gen ©djidfat« unterat^ne @d)we|ter. 

3Ba$ fle bir auferlegt, ba$ trage! $§u', 1685 

3Ba* fle gebeut! £>&$ Slnbre tretet bu. SBatb 

Aomm' id) gurütf, au$ beiner ^etFgen #anb 

£>er (Rettung fd)öne$ Siegel gu empfangen« 
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günfter Sluftritt- 

3j>$igenie aUeitt* 

3<J) muf i$m folgen; benn bte Steinigen 

@e$' td) in bringenber @efa$r. 2>oc$ ad), 1690 

SWein eigen @d)i(ffal madjt mir fang unb fcänger* 

D, fott t<$ nidjt ble fHfle Hoffnung retten, 

«Die in ber (Sinfamfeit id) födn genährt? 

@ott biefer Slud) benn ewig walten? Sott 

SRie bieg ®efd)ledjt mit einem neuen Segen 1695 

@id) lieber $efcn? — Stimmt bod) Oltte* afcl 

£>a$ fofte ®lü<f, be8 fieBenß föönfie Äraft 

Ermattet enbft$, warum nid)t ber Slud)? 

@o §oft' td) benn bergeBenä, $ier berwaljrt, 

9Son meineö Kaufes ©djitiffal afcgefdjteben, 1700 

Deretnfi mit reiner <&anb unb reinem bergen 

Die föwerBeftetfte SBo^nung ju entfüfyten! 

Äaum wirb in meinen Sinnen mir ein Sruber 

SJom grtmm'gen Uefcel wunberbott unb fdjnett 

©ereilt, faum nal)t ein lang' erflehte« ©djiff, 1705 

SÄi$ in ben $ort ber SSaterwelt gu leiten, 

@o legt bie tauBe Sleti) ein bo^elt Safte 

2Äit e^rner «ganb mir auf: ba$ ^eilige, 

3JHr anvertraute, btelberefyrte SBilb 

3u rauten unb ben Wann ju $interge$n, 1710 

£>em td> mein Se&en unb mein @d)t(ffal banfe. 

D, bafl \n meinem fflufen nidjt gulefct 

€in SBiberwtfle feime, ber Sutanen, 

2>er alten ©dtter tiefer <&af? auf eufy ■ 

Dfyntyier, ntd)t au(b bie garte SBruji 1715 
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9JHt ©eierHauen faffe ! {Rettet mi<$, 
Unb rettet euer SBttb in meiner ©eele ! 

SSor meinen D$ren tönt ba$ alte Sieb— 

SBergeffen $att* td)'8 unb fcergafi e$ gern — 

2)a$ Sieb ber Margen, ba$ fle graufenb fangen, 1720 

2H8 SantatuS $om golbnen @tul)te fiel; 

@ie litten mit bem ebeln Sreunbe; grimmig 

9Bar i§re SBruft, unb furd)t*ar i^r ©efang. 

3n unfrer 3ugenb fang'8 bie 9lmme mir 

Unb ben ©efdjrotjlertt fcor, td) merft* e8 wfy. 1725 

m furzte bie ©toter 

S)a8 ^enföengefötedjt! 

®ie galten bie ^errfdjaft 

3n ewigen «&änben, 

Unb fönnen jte trauten, 1730 

2Bie'$ tftten gefaßt. 

SDer f&r<$te fle bo^elt, 

2>en fc fle erbeten! 

5tuf Stlxwtn unb SBolfrn 

@inb @tü$le Bereitet 1735 

Um golbene SÜfdje. 

<Er$e*et ein Swift fldj, 

@o jtorjen bie ©äffc, 

©efdjmfi^t unb gefdjänbet, 

3n nfo^Üidje liefen 2740 

Unb Darren öergrten$, 

3m jjinftern gefatnben, 

©erectyten ®ertd)te«. 

Sie afcr, fle Heften 

3n ewigen jjeften 174B 

6 2 
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9tn golbenen Sifdjen. 

©ie fdjreiten fcom SBerge 

3u SBergen ^inüter ; 

#u$ ©c^lünben ber 5£iefe 

S)amtft tynen ber 2tt$ent 175° 

(Srfiicfter Sutanen, 

©leid) DtfergerCtdjen, 

(Sin leiste« ©entfffe. 

<g$ rcenben bie «gerrföet 

3$r fegnenbeS 2tuge 1755 

2}on gangen ©efcfytedjtern, 

Unb meiben, im <£nfel 

J)ie e$mat$ getieften 

@titt rebenben 3&9* 

S)e3 9l§n$erw gu fe^tu 1760 

@o fangen bie Margen; 

(£8 $ordjt ber SJertannte * 

3n nätyli^en «gölten, 

Der Sitte, bie Sieber, 

Denft Äinber unb <£nfel 1765 

Unb Rüttelt baS «©au**. 



ARGUMENT, 

ACT V, 

Areas expresses his vague suspicion to Thoas that some 
secret plot was laid to effect the escape of the two captives, 
and the King commands him to summon the priestess to his 
presence and to make a strict search on the shore (Sc. i). 
Thoas regrets the leniency and benevolence he has shown 
to Iphigenia, who, forgetful of his benefits, now seeks to carry 
out her designs by deceit (Sc. 2), The latter appears and 
expresses her resolve not to perform the cruel sacrifice, and 
finally, loth to have recourse to deception, she reveals to the 
King who the two captives were, for what purpose they had 
come to Tauris, and what plot had been laid for their rescue. 
In the midst of her supplication to Thoas to grant her and 
the two strangers their freedom (Sc. 3), she is interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Orestes, who comes armed and 
summons her to speedy flight. Thoas bids him sheath his 
sword, and Iphigenia telling him that he stood in the presence 
of the King, confesses, at the same time, that she had revealed 
their meditated flight and thus freed her soul from treachery 
(Scene 4). 

Pylades and Arkas enter with drawn swords; the form er 
urges Iphigenia and Orestes to follow him, and, on perceiving 
Thoas, asks whether he saw before him the sacred person ot* 
the King. Arkas assures the latter that only one word from 
his lips was required to set the ship of the strangers on fire ; 
but Thoas commands that his enemies should be left tm- 
molested, whilst he confers with Iphigenia and Orestes, and 
the latter asks Pylades to await calmly with their frfcri 
what the Gods had ordained for them (Scene 5). 
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Orestes, being asked by Thoas to prove that he was the 
son of Agamemnon, produces the sword of the latter, and 
asks to be allowed to fight for the right of hospitality for the 
benefit of any strangers who might in future come to Tauris. 
The King is ready to accept the challenge himself, but Iphi- 
genia interposes and proves to him that the stranger is her 
brother. Thoas asserts that the issue must still be decided 
by a combat, as he will never consent to give up the image of 
Diana, which the strangers had come to take away ; but when 
Orestes declares that he now sees the error which had deluded 
them, and that the command of Apollo 'to bring back the 
sister to Greece' referred to his own sister and not to Diana, 
Thoas at length consents to the departure of the strangers, 
^ogether with Iphigenia. 



fünfter Uuftng. 



(Srfier auftritt. 

Xfyaä. Stria*. 

%xta8. 

SJerwlrrt mufj töj gefte^n, baj? td) nid)t weif, 

2Bo$in idj meinen 9lrgtt30$n rieten fofl. 

@inb'$ bie ©efangnen, bie auf i$re fftudjt 

SSerflo^Ien fhtnen? 3ji'$ bie SPrtefiertn, 1770 

Die tynen $itfi? <S$ me$rt fl$ ba8 ©erüdjt, 

2>a$ Schiff, ba8 biefe SBeiben $ergefaac$t, 

©ei trgenb nodj in einer SBudjt öerftedt. 

Unb Jene* «Wannet 5Ba$nflnn, biefe 3Bei$e, 

SDer tyeil'ge SJorroanb biefer Sög'rung, rufen 1775 

2>en 9lrgn?o$n lauter unb bie äjorjldjt auf* 

£$oa0» 

(£8 fomme fd)neO bie $rieflerin ^erteil 

^ann getyt, burd)fud)t bag Ufer fdjarf unb fdjnefl 

SSom Vorgebirge 618 jnnt $ain ber ©ötttnl 

gjerf^onet feine $etPgen Siefen ! Segt 1780 

SBebä<$t'gen «£inter$att unb greift fle an\ 

2Bo t$r j!e finbet, faßt jie, wie i$r pflegt! 
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3n>eiter auftritt. 

S$oa8 allein. 

(Sntfefclidj »edjfelt mit ber ©rimm im Sufen, 

ßrji gegen jle, bie tö) fo $eiltg tyelt, 

Dann gegen mid), ber idj jle gum S3errat$ 1785 

Durdj 9tad)fM)t unb bur$ ©üte Bilbete. 

3ur ©ttaöeret gewöhnt ber SRenfd) M gut 

Unb lernet letdjt ge^ordjen, »enn man i$n 

Der ftrettyett gang fcerauR 3a, njdre fle 

3n meinem 2t$n$errn ro$e «§anb gefallen, 1790 

Unb $ätte fle ber $etFge ©rimm fcerfdjont, 

@te »äre fro$ geroefen, fid) aBein 

3u retten, $ätte banf&ar i$r ©efdjicf 

(Srfannt unb frembeS SBIut fcor beut 5tltar 

fflergoffeiv $afte $fttd)t genannt, 1795 

8Ba8 Slotf) toax^ 9iun Iotft meine ©öte 

3n ifyrer SBrujt Verwegnen SBunfd) herauf. 

a$erge6en8 $offt' idj, jle mir gu SerSinbenj 

Sie fhtnt jld) nun ein eigen @d)t<ffal au$* 

Durdj ©djmeidjelet gewann fle mir baß «£erg; 1800 

9lun njiberjle^ id) ber, fo fud)t fle fld) 

Den SBeg burdj fiijl unb Xrug, unb meine ©üte 

Steint t$r ein altoerjäfyrteö <?igent$unu 



dritter auftritt. 
3^igenie. XfyaS. 
3j>$igenie. 
Du forberjt midj; n?a$ Bringt bid) gu un$ $er? 
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$$oa8. 
I>u f<J)ieBji ba8 Dtfer auf; fag' an, »arum? 1805 

3l>$lgenle* 
3$ $aB' an 2trfa« Sitte* Hat ergäbt 

93on btr moc^t' i<$ eö weiter nod? *>erne$metu 

3}>$igenle. 
Die ©ättin gieBt bir Srijt jur UeBerlegung* 

Sie fdjeint bir fetBji gelegen, biefe ftriji. 

3j>$igenie* 

Senn bir ba$ «§erj jum graufanten <£ntfd)Tufi 1810 

SBer^artet i% fo fotttejt bu nidjt fommen! 

©in Äönig, ber Unmenfdjlicfyeö verlangt, 

ftinb't SDiener g'tfug, bie gegen ©nab' unb fiotyn 

£>en tyalBen $Iu<$ ber $§at Begierig f äffen ; 

£>od) feine ©egenwart Weift unBefletft * 1815 

@r flnnt ben $ob in einer fd)roeren SBolfe, 

Unb feine SBoten Bringen ffammenbeö 

93erberBen auf beö 2trmen «§au))t $inaB ; 

6r aBer fd)n?eBt burdj feine «§ötyen ru^ig, 

©in unerreichter ©ott im ©turnte fort 1820 

£$oa& 
Die $eil'ge fiiw>e tönt ein njilbeö Sieb. 

3j>$tgenie* 
9liti)t SPriejierin, nur 9lgamemnon8 Softer. 
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Der UnBefannten SBort umtyrteft bu, 

Der gürjKn roittjl bu rafö Rieten? 9tein! 

ÜBon Sugenb auf fjaV td) gelernt ge$ord)en, 1825 

(Srji meinen Sltem unb bann einer ©otttyeit, 

Unb fotgfam fu^lt' idj immer meine ©eele 

2tm fdjönjien frei; allein bem garten ©orte, 

Dem raupen 2lu$fyruc$ eineö aJtonneö mtdj 

Qu fügen, lernt' i<$ weber bort nodj ^ter* 1830 

©n alt ©efefc, nid?t ic§, gemietet bir. 

3j>$igente. 

SBir faffen ein ©efefc begierig an, 

Daö unfrer Seibenf^aft gar SBaffe bient 

Sin anbreS fyxifyt ju mir, ein älteres, 

Wliti) bir gu wiberfefcen, ba8 ©efcot, 1835 

Dem jeber Sfrembe $eilig ift 

$$oa8, 

(5$ feinen bie ©efangnen bir fe$r naf 

3tm bergen; benn öor 9tnt$eil unb aBewegung 

gjergijfejl bu ber Älugtyeit erfted ©ort: 

Daß man ben äTOädjtigen nid)t reiben fotf. 1840 

3j>$igenle* 

Web' ober [(^eig' tdj, immer fannfi bu roiffen, 

3Ba$ mir im bergen iji unb immer MeiBt 

Soft bie Erinnerung be$ gleiten @d)i(ffal$ 

9tid)t ein aerfcjjlojmeö «gerg gum SWitleib auf? 

SBie me$r benn metn'8! 3n i$nen fe$* id) mid). 1545 

3d) $afc wrat Olltare felfcß gegittert, 
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Xtnb feterlid) umgaB ber frü$e Sob 

DU AiUenbe; bog SMeffer gudte föpn, 

Den lefenbptten SBufcn gu bur^Bo^ren; 

SRein 3nnerjie$ entfette roir&elnb fid), 1850 

SRetn 3luge ixa$ t unb — td) fanb mid) gerettet. 

©inb wir, wa8 ©ötter gnäbig uns geädert, 

Ungtt<fli($en nic^t gu ermatten föulbig? 

Du weißt e$, fennji midj, unb bu ujifljt mid) gwingen! 

©e^prdje beinern Dienjie, nidjt bem «§errn! 1855 

3l>$igenie. 

Sap ab\ Seföfottge ni$t bie ©ewalt, 

Die fld) ber ©djwac^eit eine« SBei6e$ freut 

3dj Bin fp frei geJarm aö ein SWanm 

©tünb' 9lgamemnpn$ ©P$n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu öerlangtefi, n?a8 fldj ntd)t geB&tyrt, 1860 

©0 $at aud) er ein ©djwert unb einen 2lrut, 

Die 8ted)te feine« SBufenS gu fcerttyeib'gem 

3d) ijait nid)t$ al$ SBorte, unb e$ giemt 

Dem ebefa STOann, ber Srauen SBort gu adjten. 

S$oa$. 
3dj ad^t' e$ me^r als eine« SBruberS ©djttert 1SÖ5 

3j>$igente. 

Da$ &po$ ber ©äffen roectyfett $tn unb $er; 

Äein fluger ©treiter tyält ben ffeinb gering» 

2lud) ptyne «&utfe gegen Xrufc unb «§arte 

£at bie 9latur ben ©d)n?ad)en ntc^t gelaffen; 

©ie gai gur Äifl i$m Sreube, lefyrt' i$n Äönfte; 1870 
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Salb weid)t er au8, fcerftätet unb umgebt 
3a, ber ©ewaltige öerbient, baß man jie ü6t 

$£oa8. 
£>ie Sorflty fleflt ber £iji fid) ffug entgegen. 

3j>$tgente. 
Unb eine reine Seele Brauet fie nid)t 

Sj>rtdj untefyitfam nidjt bein eigen Urzeit 1 1875 

3j>$igenie. 

£), fä^eji bu, wie meine Seele Utttipft, 

(£in W8 ©efäjitf, baß fle ergreifen will, 

3m erjten 5tnfatt muttyig aBjutret&en! 

©0 ftety' id) benn tyier wefyrloä gegen bid)? 

2)te fd)öne Sitte, ben anmutigen Sweig, 1880 

3n einer ßfrauen «$anb gewaltiger 

908 Sdjwert unb SBaffe, ftdfeft bu jurüd : 

8Ba$ NeiW mir nun, mein Snnreö ju fcerttyeib'gen ? 

(Ruf tc$ bie ©ötttn um ein SBunber an? 

3fi feine Äraft in meiner Seele Xiefen? 1885 

$$oa$, 

@8 föeint, ber Selben ftremben Stycffal mad)t 
UnmäjHg bid? Jeforgt SBer flnb fle/ fort$, . 
8fur bie bein ©eiji gewaltig fidj er^efct? 

3£$tgente. 
Sie flnb — fle (feinen — für ©rieben $alt' i$ fle* 
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fianböleute flnb e$? Itnb fle $aBen vooty 1890 

2)er SHMHetyr fd)öne$ äSttb in bir erneut? 

3 £ ^ i 8 e n i e (nadjj einigem ©titff^toeigen). 

«§at benn gut unerhörten $$at ber Storni 

«Hein ba$ Stecht? ©rücft benn Unmögliche* 

9lur er an bte gewatt'ge <§elbenBrujl? 

SBaö nennt man groß? SBag §eBt bte ©eete fdjaubernb 1895 

Dem immer wiebertyotenben (Srjätyler, 

9118 wa8 mit unwa$rföeinlici)em ßrfotg 

2>er SRuttygfte Begann? ©er in ber 9lad)t 

SlKein ba$ £eer be$ Stinbeö &Berföteic$t, 

SBie unöerfetyen eine Stamme wüt^enb 1900 

3)ie ©djlafenben, Grwadjenben ergreift, 

Sufcfct, geteingt öon ben Ermunterten, 

9luf ffeinbeö Sßferben, bod) mit SSeute fefyrt, 

SBirb ber aBein ge^riefen ? £>er allein, 

£>er, einen j!d)em SBeg öeracfytenb, fü^n 1905 

OeBtrg' unb SBätber bur^guflreifen ge§t, 

Daß er *>on 8täuBem eine ©egenb fäuBre? 

3jt und nidjt* üBrig? 2»uß ein jartea ©eiB 

@id) i^te« angeBor'nen 9ted)t8 entäußern, 

9Bitb gegen SBitbe fein, wie 9tmajonen 1910 

2>a3 Stecht be$ ©djwertö eu<# rauBen unb mit SBlute 

SDie Unterbrücfung rädjen ? 9luf unb aB 

Steigt in ber SBrufl ein fityneS Unternehmen; 

3<$ werbe großem Vorwurf nid)t entgeht, 

9iodj fdjwerem Ue6et, wenn e$ mir mißlingt; 1915 

Sltteln eud) leg' ty'S auf bie Äniee ! SBenn 

3$r wa$r$aft feib, wie i$r ge^riefen werbet, 
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@o jeigt'8 butdj euren SSeifcmb unb berfcerrlidjt 

Durdj mtd) bie SBa$r$eit! — 3a, bernimm, o Äänig, 

<£ö wirb ein $eimlid)er SBetrug gefd)miebet; 1920 

23ergeBen$ fragjl bu ben ©efangnen nad); 

Sie flnb $imt>eg unb fudjrn tfyre ffreunbe, 

Die mit bem @d)iff am Ufer warten, auf* 

Der Stett^e, ben ba$ Ueto $ier ergriffen * 

Unb mm toerlaffen f)at — e$ ijl Drefi, 1925 

SWein »ruber, unb ber anbre fein Vertrauter, 

©ein Sugenbfreunb, mit Flamen 5tytabe$. 

Styofl fdjidt fle bon Defy$t biefem Ufer 

«Kit göttttdjen Sefe^Ien gu, baö SBilb 

DianenS roeggurauien unb gu tym 1930 

Die ©djwejier tyngufcringen, unb bafftr 

Verft>rid)t er bem bon Surfen Verfolgten, 

De8 STOutterHuteS S^ulbigen, Befreiung. 

Un8 SBeibe f)aV töj nun, bie UeBerWtetnen 

Von XantaFS «£au8, in beine «£anb gelegt: 1935 

VerbirB un8 — wenn bu barffl! 

$$oa8. 

Du glauBfl, eö $5re 
Der ro$e Sctytye, ber Vartar, bie Stimme 
Der 3Ba$r$eit unb ber ^mföli^Wt, bie «treu$, 
Der ©rieche, ntdjt bernatym? 

3j>$tgente, 

m tyxt fle 3eber, 
©eBoren unter Jebem Fimmel, bem 1940 

De$ Seiend Ouefle burc$ ben ©ufen nein 
Unb unge^inbert fließt. — ffiaö finnfl bu mir, 
D Äfottg, f^weigenb in ber tiefen Seele? 
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3fi eö Herberten? So tobte mid) guerft! 

Denn nun ent^ntf idj, ba wt8 feine 8tettung 1945 

2Re$r fttog Mertt, bie gräßlify ®efa$r, 

SBorein u$ bie ©elietten ü6ereilt 

aSorfäfcli^ fförgte. SBe^ idj werbe fle 

©etunben *>or mir fetyn ! SRit welken SBliden 

Statin td) fcon meinem SBruber 2l6fd)ieb nehmen, 1950 

Den id) ermorbe? Zimmer fann id) tym 

SWetyr in bte *nelgelie6ten 9lugen fdjaunl 

$$oa8, 

@o f)aUn bie Setrfiger, ffinftltd? bidjtenb, 

Der lang S3erfd)lojmen, ifre SBünfcfye leidjt 

Unb willig ©laufenben, ein folc^ ©eftnnnji 1955 

Um$ <§avtipt geworfen ! 

3*>$tgenie. 

Sieht, Äönig, nein! 
3dj lönnte Untergängen werben — biefe 
@tnb treu unb wafyr. SBirjt bu fle anber* finben, 
@o laß fle fallen unb öerftoße midj, 
SSertanne mid) gur Strafe meiner 3$or$eit i960 

5ln einer ÄlUtyeninfel traurig Ufer ! 
3jl afer btefer SRann ber lang' erflehte, 
©eliefcte SBruber, fo entlaß un8, fei 
2tud) ben ©efdjwijfcrn wie ber ©djwefler freunblidj 1 
SRein SJater fiel burdjj fetner brauen ©djulb, 1965 
Unb fle burd) tyren ©o$n. Die lefcte Hoffnung 
fflon 9ltreu8' Stamme ru$t auf tym allein. 
Saß tntd) mit reinem bergen, reiner £anb 
«&tnfr6erge$n unb unfer «§au8 entfernen! 
Du $ältfi mir SBort,— -SBenn gu ben SReinen ie 1970 
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Wix SHücfCc^r ju&reitet wäre, fönmrfl 

Du, mid) ju Iaffcn ; unb fle tjt e8 nun» 

(Sin Äönig fagt nid)t wie gemeine 3Wenfd)en 

Verlegen ju, bajji er ben SBittenben 

Stuf einen 9lugenWicf entferne, nodj 1975 

aSerfyrictyt er auf ben Saß, ben er nidjt $offt ; 

Dann fu^It er erjl bie $bty feiner SBürbe, 

SBenn er ben «§arrenben fcegttcfen fann. 

Unwillig, wie f!$ Sfeuer gegen SBajfer 

3m Stampft votfjxt unb giföenb feinen jjetnb 1980 

3u tilgen fuctyt, fo wehret fidj ber Boxn 

3n meinem SBufen gegen beine SBorte» 

-S^^igenie, 

D, lafi bie ®nabe wie baö $eit'ge fiidjt 
Der jtiflen Dtferftamme mir, umfränjt 
93on fioBgefang unb Dant unb Sreube, lobern! 1985 

SGBie oft Befänftigte mid? biefe Stimme ! 

D, reiche mir bie «§anb gum ffriebendjeWjen ! 

$$oa$. 
Du forberji Diel hi einer furjen QüU 

3*$igenie, 
Um ®\xt$ ju t$un, fcraud)t'$ feiner Uefortegung. 
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©*$r ölel, benn aud) bem ©uten folgt ba$ UebeL 1990 

3j>$tgente. 
2>er SweifeX ijt'8, ber ®ute$ Wfe madjt. 
»ebenft ni$t! ®en>ä$re, trtc bu'$ fu$Ijt! 



SBiertcr auftritt. 

Drefi getoaffttet. 5Die Vorigen. 

O x e jl (na<$ ber ©cene gelehrt)* 

«erbo^el* eure Äräfte ! galtet jle 

Surficf ! 9Zur wenig SlugenMide! 2Beid)t 

2>er SRenge nidjt, unb betft ben 3Beg jum ©c^iffe 1995 

SWir «nb ber ©djroejler ! (3u3$tgenien,ol)ttebettJWttiggtt 

Wen.) 

Äomm', »ir jlnb fcerrat^en, 

@eringer 3laum bleibt und $ur $JIud)t. ©efdjttinb! 

(Cr erbtieft ben JWnig.) 

S $ a $ (nad) bem ©djtoette greifenb). 

3n meiner ©egenroart fütyrt ungejiraft 

Äetn STOann bad nadte ©djwert. 

S^igenie* 

entheiliget 
S)er@öttin 8Bo$nung nietyt burdj SBut$ unb SRorb! 2000 
©ebtetet eurem SJolfe ©tittjtanb, $$ret 
2)ie ^riejlerin, bie ©djrcejler! 

Drep. 

©age mirl 
SBer ift eS, ber un8 bro^t? 
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S^igenie. 

SSeretyr in ifyn 
Den Äönig, ber mein petita 35ater warb! 
SSergeity mir, ©ruber! £>odj mein finblid) «§erg 2005 
$at unfer gang ®efd)Uf in feine «£anb 
©elegt. ©ejtanben fyäb' idj euren Stnfdjlag, 
Unb meine Seele *>om 35errat$ gerettet* 

Drefi 
SßiH er bie Slüityt friebli^ un8 gewähren? 

3}>$igente, 
Dein Winfenb @d)n?ert fcerttetet mir bie Antwort aoio 

D r e ft (bet ba$ ©djtoett einftetft). 
©0 fotuty! £>u fleftt, idj $or$e beinen SBorteru 
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JDie Stotigen. fßtytabea, falb nad) Üjm Slrf a* ; beibe mit Hefen 
©<$tt>e?tent« 

. $P$iabe8, 
ffleweilet nidjt! Die lefcten Äräfte raffen 
Die Unfrigen gufammen; wetd)enb werben 
Sie na$ ber ©ee Iangfam gurütfgebrängt. 
2Beldj ein ©eforäety ber 8ftrften ffnb' i$ tytxl 2015 
Die* ij* beö Äönigeö öerefyrteS «§«n>t ! 

SIrlaS. 
©elaffen, wie eö btr, Ädnig, giemt, 
©tetyfl bu ben Seinben gegenüber* ©leidj 
Sft bie ä$erwegen$eit fcfiraft; eö weidjt 
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Unb fällt i$r 3fo$ang, unb tyr @$iff ift unfer. aoao 
(Sin SBort öon bir, fo fte^t'ö in flammen. 

£$oa$. 

®e$, 
©eWete ©tiöjtanb meinem 93offe! Äeiner 
Sefd)äbige ben SWnb, fo lang' wir teben! (3lrfa«a&.) 

Drejt 
3dj ne^m' c$ an* ®e$, fammle, treuer Srewtb, 
J)en 9ftej* be8 SSoffeS ! darret ftta, wetö) @nbe aoas 
2>it ©dtter unfmt 3$aten jufereiten 1 fltylobe« oft.) 



6e#er auftritt. 

3j>$igenie. Zfyoat. Dxt% 

3j>$tgente, 
Sefreit fcon Sorge mW), e$' tyr ju frrectyen 
Segimtet! 3$ fefürdjte Böfen 3»ify 
ffienn bu, o Äönig, nic^t ber SBittigfeit 
©elinbe Stimme $örejt, bu, mein ©ruber, 8030 

Der raffen Sugenb nidjt gerieten xciU% 

$$oaö. 
3d) tyalte meinen 3otn, n>ie e8 bem keltern 
©ejiemt, $uru<i antworte mir! SBomit 
SBejeugfi bu, baß bu %amemnond @o$n 
Unb Diefer »ruber Bifl? 

Dreft 

«£ier tf* ba$ ©djwert, 3035 
STOit bem er SroK* tapfre Männer fdjlug. 
h 2 
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Die* na$m id? feinem korbet aB, unb Bat 

Die «$immüf<f?en, ben 2Jhtt$ unb $m, ba* <8lfi<I 

De* gtojjen ÄönigeS ntit $u betleifyt, 

Unb einen fd)önetn $ob ntit ju gelten. 1040 

fES&fjV einen au8 ben <£beln beineö «$eet$ 

Unb ftefle mit ben SBejten gegen&Bet! 

@o weit bie ®rbe «§etbenfö$ne nätyrt, 

3# feinem jjtembfing bieö ©efudj beroetgett 

£$oa& 

Die$ SSottedjt $at bie alte Sitte nie 2045 

Dem Stemben $iet gemattet 

Dteft 

@p Beginne 
Die neue Sitte benn bon bit unb mit ! 
9tad)a$menb heiliget ein ganjeS SJott 
Die eble 3$at bet «$ettfdjet jum ©efefc. 
Unb Iaf mid) nid)t allein für imfte fftetyelt, 9050 
Saß mid), ben fftemben, füt bie Sftemben fämpfen! 
Satt' i$, fo ift t$t Utt^eil mit bem meinen 
©efi>tod)en; aBet gönnet mit ba6 @(ü(f 
Qu üBetwinben, fo Bettete nie 
©n «Warnt bie$ Ufet, bem bet fänette S8IW ao 5S 

«$ülfteid)et 8ieBe nidjt Begegnet, unb 
©ettöjlet fdjeibe Segli^et tynroeg! 

$$oa8/ 

Stidjt unn?ett$ fdjetnefi bu, Süngling, mit 
Det 3t$n$ettn, beten bu bidj tfttymfi, ju fein* 
®tojü tji bie Qaf)l bet ebeln, tatfetn «Wannet, 2060 
Die rnxti) Begleiten; bodj idj fle^e felBß 
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3n meinen Sagten nod) bem jjetnbe, Bin 
SBerett, mit bir ber ©äffen 8oo8 ju wagen* 

S^igente* 
3JHt 0K$ten! DiefeS Hutigen Seweife* 
SBebarf e$ nidjt, o Äönig ! Sagt bie «§anb 3065 

3$om ©djwerte! Denft an midj unb mein ©efdjid! 
Der rafäje Äampf verewigt einen SDtonnj 
©r falle gteicty, fo greifet i$n baS Sieb. 
Slttein bie Spanen, bie unenblidjen, 
Der fcBerBlieBnen, ber öerlafmen Stau, 3070 

S^It feine Stachelt, »nb ber Dieter föweigt 
S3on taufenb burdjgeweinten Sag* unb 0lädjten, 
SBo eine jtitte Seele ben öerloroen, 
9lafd) aBgefdjiebnen ftreunb fcergeBenö fldj 
3urfi<f$urufen Bangt unb fidj öerje^rt. 2075 

fföidjj felBft f)at eine ©orge gleid) gewarnt, 
Da£ ber SBetrug ntd)t eine$ 8tauBer$ midj 
ffiom fld)ern ©djufcort reifte, mid) ber Änedjtfdjaft 
»errate, »leidig $aB' i<$ fle Befragt, 
9iad) iebem Umftanb mtd) erfunbigt, ßdä}tn ao8o 
(Seforbert, unb gewif ifl nun mein «&er$* 
@ie$ $ter an feiner regten «§anb ba8 2M 
SBie fcon brei Sternen, ba8 am Sage fd)on, 
Da er geBoren warb, flc$ geigte, baö 
9luf fdjwere $£at, mit biefer ffaujt ju üBen, 20S5 
Der $rtejier beutete. Dann üBerjeugt 
2Jh<$ bo^elt biefe Stramme, bie i$m $ier 
Die SlugenBraue ftaltet. 2tl$ ein Äinb 
2iefi i^n ©leftra, rafd) unb unborfldjttg 
9ia<$ itjrer 2lrt, au8 ttyren Ernten fturjen. 2090 

(Er fähig auf einen Dreifuß auf. — @r ijl'3! — 
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Sott i$ bir no$ bie 2te$nli$feit be« »ater«, 
@ofl i<$ ba« innre 3au%n meine« £er$en« 
Dir auti) ai« Saugen ber S3erfi#rung nennen? 

$$oa«. 
Unb $üBe beine Siebe jeben Swiftf* 
Unb Bän&igt' id) ben Qottt in meinet SSrujt, 
@o würben bod) bie äBaffen jtmfdjen un« 
Gntfdjeiben muffen; trieben fe$' idj ntäjt. 
Sie flnb gefommen, bu Befennejt felBft, 
Da« $eiFge SBilb ber ©öttin mir ju rauBetu 2x00 
©lauBt ifyr, id) fe$e bie« gelaffen an? 
Der ©riedje roenbet oft fein luftern 9luge 
Den fernen @d)äfcen ber SSarBaren ju, 
Dem golbnen Seße, $ferben, frönen Södjtern; 
Do$ führte fle ©ewalt unb Sifi nidjt immer 3105 
«Kit ben erlangten ©fttern glüdltidj $eim. 

Drejt 
Da« SSilb, Aonig, foll un« nidjt entjweien ! 
3efct fennen wir ben Srrtljum, ben ein ©ott 
SBie einen ©dreier um ba« ^aupt un« legte, 
Da er ben SBeg $ier$er un« nxmbern Ijiefu auo 

Um 9tot$ unb um Befreiung Bat id) it)n 
SJon bem ©eleu ber Srurien; er fyrad): 
„SSringjl bu bie ©djroefier, bie an Sauri«' Ufer 
3m £eiligt§ume nnber äBitten BleiBt, 
0iad) ©riedjenlanb, fo Wfet fid? ber Srludj." aus 

SBir legten 1 « öon Spotten« @d)roejter au«, 
Unb er gebaute bi<$ 1 Die jirengen SSanbe 
@inb nun geföft; bu Biji ben Deinen roieber, 
Du ^eilige, gefdjenft* fflon bir Berührt, 
ffiBar id) geseilt; in beinen Slrmen faßte aiao 
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5)a8 UeBel mid) mit aütn feinen Alanen 

Sunt lefctenmal, unb fdjüttelte %a$ SWarf 

Cntfefclidj mir jufammen; bann entjlo^S 

ffite eine Solange }u ber «gö^te* 9teu 

Oenieß* idj nnn burd) bid) ba$ weite £id)t 2125 

S)e3 $age$. % Sdjon unb ^errXi(^ geigt ftdj mir 

©er ©ättin 3tat$. ©leid) einem $eil'gen SSilbe, 

Sorem ber Stobt unwanbettar ©efdtfcf 

SDurd) ein geheimes ©ötterwort ge6annt i% 

9laljnt fle bidj toeg, bie Sdjüfcertn be$ «SaufeS, 2130 

SBewaljrte bid) in einer $eiFgen ©title 

Sunt Segen beineö 93ruber8 unb ber Seinen. 

Da alle 9tettung auf ber weiten <£rbe 

Verloren fdjien, giefcji bu un8 2ßle$ wteber. 

Saß beine Seele fid) jum trieben wenben, 2135 

£> Aänig! «ginbre ni^t baß fle bie 2Bei$e 

S)e8 fcäterltdjen £aufe$ nun fcott&ringe, 

SJKd) ber entfüljnten £alle wiebergefce, 

SJJttr auf ba$ «öaityt bie alte Arone brücf e I 

SJergilt ben Segen, ben fle bir getraut, 2140 

Unb laß be$ nähern 9ted)te3 mid) genießen I 

©ewalt unb &l% ber Scanner $öd#er 9ht$m, 

SBirb burd) bie SBa^eit biefer Ijo^en Seele 

93efd)ämt, unb reines, finblidjeS fflertrauen 

3u einem ebeln SKanne wirb Belohnt. 2145 

3*>$igenie. 

5)enF an bein SBort, unb laß burd) biefe 9tebe 

3lu8 einem graben, treuen SRunbe bid) 

SBewegen ! Sie$ un$ an I 5)u $aji nidjt oft 

3u foldjer ebeln tyat ©elegen^eit 

ffierfagen fannjt bu'$ nidjt; gew%' e8 falb! 2150 
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S^loaS. 
©o ge$t ! 

3}>$tgente. 

£tid)t fo, mein Aönig! £)$ne ©egen, 
Sn SBiberwitten ^eib' tä) nidjt bon bir. 
ffleriann' un$ nWjt ! (Sin fhunblid? ©aftredjt walte 
S3on bir gu ung ; fo flnb wir nidjt auf ewig 
®etrennt unb afcgefdjieben. SBert^ unb treuer, 2155 
SBte mir mein ffiater war, fo Wft bu'8 mir, 
Unb biefer «inbrucf Hetfct in meiner Seele, 
«ringt ber ©ermgfie beineS S3olfeg Je 
Den $on ber Stimme mir in8 D$r jurüd, 
Den tö) an eud) gewohnt gu -ljoren 6in, ai6o 

Unb fe^ tö) an bem Steroiden eure Sradjt, 
(Empfangen will tö) i$n wie einen ©Ott, 
3dj Witt i^m fettfl ein Sager guBereiten, 
9luf einen ©tuljl i$n an ba3 Seuer laben, 
Unb nur nad) bir unb beinern ©djtcffal fragen. 2165 
D, geBen bir bie Oötter beiner Saaten 
Unb beiner SWilbe wotytoerbtenten Sotyn ! 
%tV woljl ! D wenbe bidj gu und unb gie6 
«in $olbe$ SBort be$ 2töfd)ieb$ mir gurücf ! 
Dann f^wettt ber SBinb bie Segel fanfter an, 2170 
Unb ordnen fließen linbernber bom 9luge 
Deg ©djeibenben. $ib' wo$l ! unb reiche mir 
3um $fanb ber alten Sreunbfcfyaffc beine Sterte! 

£§oaö. 
ttit woljll 



NOTES. 



Srfier Stufjug. 
(Stjier Stuftritt. 

The sacred ground surrounding the Greek temples used to 
be planted with a grove. In such a grove, in front of the 
temple of Diana, the scene of the present drama is placed, 
in accordance with the structure of ancient Greek plays, the 
action of which generally passed in the open air. 

The temple of Diana here mentioned may be assumed to 
be that which forms the scene of action of the ' lphigenia at 
Tauri' by Euripides, and which stood at the c now historic 
Balaclava ' in the Crimea, the Cbersonesus Taurica of ancient 
times 1 . 

11. 1-9. Although kept by the will of heaven in the temple 
of Diana for many a year, the spirit of lphigenia does noW 
become familiär with the silent sanctuary of the goddess, and/ 
she still feels the awe with which the mysterious rustling in 
the 'waving tree-tops' inspired her, when she first stepped 
forth into the shades of the grove. 

Li. It must be supposed that lphigenia begins her 
soliloquy, not when in the act of Coming out of the temple, 
but when already in the grove, for which reason she uses the 
expression fyerattf, and not IjinauS. Gp. note to 1. 4. 

The expression tege SBtyfet forms an antithesis to fftfle* 
£etttfitijuitt (1. 3). 

1. 2. JDidjtMau&ten, 'having dense foliage;' 'leafy.' Cp. the 
Greek irvKv6<f>v\\os. 

1. 4. ©djaubmtbe« ©efufit Stands here for ©djauet, ^awe,* 

1 Those rcadcrs, who are not perfectly familiär with the subject of 
this drama, shöuld, before attempting to read it, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the General Introduction. 
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'feeling of awe.' *P. V. i. has: $nau& in eure (Statten, etotg 
rege Söffet be« fettigen #ain«, hinein in« £eiiigtljum ber ©öttin . . . 
tref t<$ mit immer neuem <Sdjauer, etc. 

1. 5. (Sie refers to (Statten (1. x). 

1. 6. The Gram. Subj. e« need, of course, not be translated 
here. Some editions have Ijieljer for ^ier^er. 

1. 9. Iphigenia still feels herseif a stranger, as in the first 
year of her sojourn in the temple. 

I. 11. The epithet lange here conveys the notion of ' weary/ 

II. 13, 14. All the response, which the waves bring to her 
sighs, consists of roaring, hollow sounds. 

The above lines, which oeeur for the first time in the last Ver- 
sion of the drama, were evidently suggested to Goethe by the 
aspect of the Lake of Garda (Lat. Benacus), which, as he 
states in his 3tottenifdje flfreife (Torbole, 12 Sept. 1786), was 
so agitated by a strong wind, that high waves rolled against 
the shore, and made him realize the meaning of the Virgilian 
verse: 'Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino* (Georg, 
ii. 160). Goethe quoted ' resonans ' instead of ' adsurgens.' 

A few months later he wrote from Rome (6 Jan. 1787), 
with reference to this drama; 9lm ©arbafee, afe ber getoatttge 
ÜÄittagSÄnttb bie SBetten an« Ufer triefe, too idj toenigften« fo aöein toar 
at« meine ^eibin am ©eftabe »on Sauri«, jog id^ bie erjten Linien 
ber neuen Bearbeitung. 

-1. 16, &c. That deep grief snatches away from man the 
cup of happiness, before it has reached his. Ups, is a poetical 
simile probably derived from the fate of Tantalus, the ances- 
tor of Iphigenia. P. V. i. has : 3f)n Ujüt ber ©rant be« fünften 
©lüde« nidjt geniejjen. 

1. 18. 3^m . . . bie «= feine. It is an idiomatic peculiarity in 
German, as in some other languages, to point out the personal 
relation by the dative of the personal proriöun, instead of by 
the possessive pronoun, usually employed in English. 

Slbtoärt« is here synonymous with fernab, ' afar.' 

1. 19. The attributive genitive feine« SBater«, &c, must be 
resolved into feine »äterttdjen, &c. £at(e, poetical for. #au«. 
The P.V.hadäBdjnung. 

1. 21. SÄitgefeorne denotes ' persons born of the same parents,' 
and is used in poetry for ©ef<$nujier, i. e. brothers and sisters. 
Cp. the Greek a-vyyovoi, and the Latin cognatu 

The poetical comparative form feft unb fefter for immer fefler 
unb fefter is, with Goethe, of frequent oecurrence. 

1 P.V. i, ii, respectively stand for the first and second Prose Version 
of the drama. 
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1. 24. The helpless position of a woman fn foreign lands, 
is atutely feit by Iphigenia in her present condition. 

1. 28. When a man falls on the field of battle his death is 
honourable.— P. V. i. has; unb Ijaben tljm bie ©otter Ungütcf 
jn&ereitet, fällt er, ber (Srjtling »on ben «Seinen in ben fdjönen £ob. 
Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1005 &c. 

ob yhp äk\* ävrjp pcv €K bofuov 
Savoav noOcivds, ra de yvvaiKbs äaOcvrj. 
L 29, &c. Woman's fate is closely confined ; even (ftfcon) 
obedience to a harsh husband is to her a duty and a comfort, 
and what misery it is, if, &c. Gp. Eur. Andr. 1. 213, &c. 
Xprj yap ywaiita, k&p kokcö doßfi mfarct, 
OTcpy€tv, 

I. 33, &c. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the helpless- 
ness of woman by her own täte ; and because she is compelled 
to perform the duties of priestess, she calls her bondage both 
' stein ' and * sacred.' ^ 

II. 36-40. Iphigenia serves her rescuer dutifully, thougfi-] 
with calm reluctance ; but her life should be devoted to the j 
goddess from gratitude, in voluntary service. Her sinceren 
devotion to the goddess is, however, shown by the fact that! 
she still rests her hope on her. Gp. for bie (1. 40) 1. 582 ». ' 

1. 41. Agamemnon was chief Commander of the Greeks, and 
his dignity, power, and majesty placed him above all other 
kings. Hence he might well be called ' the greatest king/ 
'the august man' (1. 43), and 'godlike' (1. 45); the latter 
epithet üa-60€os) being applied by Homer to eminent heroes, 
and by the Greek tragic poets to kings. 

1. 42. ©enotmnen. Gp. 1. 792 n. 

IL 43-50. Construe : SBenn bu »on Sroia'S untgetoanbten SÄauern 
rfiljntlidj nadj feinem äktetlanb guruäbegfeitet ben Ijotyn SRann, ben 
bn, bie Xodjter fotbernb, ängftigteji— ben göttergleidjen Agamemnon, ber 
bir fein fciebjie* jum Slitare Braute— toenn bu bie ©attin ü)m, etc. 

1. 46. Goethe certainly makes Iphigenia speak more 
modestly than Euripides does, who puts in her mouth the 
self-complacent boast, that her father ' gave her the prize of 
beauty' (to KaWtartiov cfc cp äpa<j)ep<ov, Iph. Taur. 1. 23) in 
offering her as a sacrifice to Artemis. In Iph. Aul. however, the 
Greek poet makes Clytemnestra speak of Iphigenia, * as loving 
her father more than all his other children did ' (^cXwrarap 
& aci vor c? p6Xtcrra iraibcav t»v3' Saovs cy» *tckov 9 L 638, &C.). 
It may, therefore, be assumed, that he too 'prized her 
most' 

1. 47. The expression, umgetoanbte SRauern, ' overturned 
walls,' used in higher diction to denote the total ruin or demo- 
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lition of a city, is of classical origin. Cp. moenia vertere, &c. — 
P. V. i. has : 2$om gelbe bet untQetoanbten Stoja. * 

1. 48. Iphigenia assumes that Diana, appeased by having 
* frightened ' Agamemnon, may have ' led him home covered 
with glory.' 

1. 49. Agamemnon's third daughter, Chrysothemis, not en- 
tering into the plot of the drama, has here been omitted. 
1. 50. JDie frönen (Sdjäfce refers to the preceding line. 
1. 51, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1082 : 

& it6.tvi 9 rjmp fA Avkibos Karä »rrv^off 
d€ivrjs «rowras ck irarpoKrdvov X f P^ s t 
<tg>ct6v fi€ Kai vvvy &C 

3tt>etter auftritt. 

1. 54. The obsolete form Beut from Bieten is now used in 
poetry only. 

1. 59. For the expected arrival of the king at the temple 
the verb f ontnten is here used, whilst the mere approach of the 
whole body of the army is expressed by the verb naljen. 

1. 61. Iphigenia wishes at once to guard herseif against any 
'cruel' offering, revolting to herseif and unwelcome to the 
goddess Diana. Cp. p. 26, 11. 520-527. 

1. 72, &c. Iphigenia had shrouded her feelings in a gloomy, 
awe-inspiring reserve, and her soul was therefore as if ' locked 
up with iron bands in her innermost heart.' 

5Me <§eeie . . . btr. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 74. Euripides makes Iphigenia say (Iph. Taur. 1. 218): 
pvv Ä' a£civov ttöptov £eiva 
bv<Tx6provs OUCOVS VCU<0 
äyoposf UrcKvosy ottoXis, ä(f>tKos. 

1. 76. The antithesis here will be brought out in English by 
rendering ©oterlanb by 'native land* and gtentbe by 'foreign sonY 

1. 81, &c. P. V. i. has: (ba) . . . bie neuen <Sdjoflttnge in ÜeB* 
tidjer ©efettfdjaft fcon ben Srüfjen ber alten <Stämnte gen #tmutel 
ftreBten, &c. i.e.* when the young shoots, in sweet union, strove 
heavenwards from the foot of the old Sterns.' 

The expression in tteBttdjet ©efeflfdjaft was transformed in 
the poetical version into the hendiadys, gefeilt unb IteBttdj. 
. 1. 84. An * alien curse ' weighed upon Iphigenia, because 
she suffered through the deeds of her ancestors, and more 
'especially through the guilt of Helen. Somewhat in this sense 
Euripides makes Orestes say (Iph. Taur. 1. 566), kclktjs yvvaiitbs 
X<*pw a^apiv äir&XcTO, 

1. 86. The figurative expression eherne %an$ corresponds to 
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the English Mron hancT; eljern, lit. 'brazen,' being frequently 
used by Goethe, and other German poets, for ' hard,' ' streng,' 
1 unrelenting,' &c. Düntzer refers here to the figurative use 
of the Greek ^aXiccor. 

1. 87. Youth's finest joy consists in the healthy and pros- 
perous growth during the first years of life. 

1. 88. (Seftft gerettet, &c. The joy of life having left her for 
ever, she was no more her former seif, but only her own 
shadow, * even after she had been saved.' 

Iphigenia's comparison of herseif to a mere shadow of a 
departed person, is more fully developed by her further on, 
1. 107, &c. 

1. 99. The miraculous manner of Iphigenia's arrival at 
Tauris made Thoas consider her as one ' given to him by the 
gods.' Gp. further on, 1. 140. 

1. 104. (Stufe is here used poetically for 'altar.' 

1. 106. Wlatyn here for ouSmadjen, ' to constitute.' 

L 108. ©leid) einem, &c. This simile is derived from the 
belief of the Greeks, that the spirits of wicked persons were 
obliged to hover restlessly round their own graves. 

I. 109. SSertrauertt; Ho mourn out;' 'to spend in mourning.' 
Note the fqrce of the prefix »er in the present instance. 

II. 1 10-14. Iphigenia cannot call hers a life of heart-feit 
joy, since she must consider every day uselessly spent by 
her in mere dreams, as a preparation only for the time, when 
she will have ceased to live ; namely* ' ior those grey days, 
which are spent in idleness, on the shore of Lethe, by the 
melancholy and unconscious host of the departed.' 

Homer describes the nether world as being filled with 
gloomy darkness (gu Jenen grauen £agen), and the souls or 
shades of the departed as living on sadly and idly in a State 
of dreamy half-consciousness (fetöjtoergeffenb). Gp. Od. xi. 1 5, 2 2 2, 
489, &c. That the 'ghosts' lost all consciousness after having 
drunk of the waters of Lethe (i.e. oblivion) is a post-Homeric 
coneeption. — The verb feiern is used in 1. 114 in the sense of 
1 to spend in idleness.' 

1. 116. The thought contained in this line must be con- 
nected with Iphigenia's description of woman's fate, in 
general, in her soliloquy. P. V. i. has : uteijt ift bo$ be« 9Bei&c$ 
@d)icffa(, unb »or 5tltcm mein«. 

L 117. ©nügeft by syncope for gettügeft. 

1. 119. Anyone who does good and is not satisfied with him* 
seif, is deprived of the real enjoyment of life. 

1. 124. (Sein fielen Bfatenb laffen is a poetical expression for 
' to die ' (as a sacrifice). 
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1. 131. That victory 'flies with joyous wing* round a 
successful army, and even precedes its march, seems to be a 
simple enough poetical simile, and it is hardly necessary to 
assume, as some commentators have done, that the poet 
alluded here specially to Nike, ' the goddess of victory/ who 
is represented as winged, or to a particular tutelary deity 
granting victory to an army. 

1. 135, &c. <Sidj — erfreut, 'is inspired by mild benignity in 
thy presence.' 

1. 138. The beneficial influence of Iphigenia's presence is 
compared by Arkas to a soothing balm. 

1. 140, &c. The following four lines are a recapitulation of 
the whole speech of Arkas. 

1. 142. The term ununrtfybar, in the present sense, seems to 
be applicable to places only, and is somewhat more expressive 
than ungajlttdj, ' inhospitable,' which is used both of persons 
and places. 

The expression &%€vos is used by Euripides with reference 
to Tauris (Iph. Taur. 1. 94), and also of the sea (ibid. L 341) 
surrounding the country. 

.1. 144, &c. The little we have done looks like nothing, 
when we consider how much remains to be done. 

1. 148, &c. We blame alike those who proudly depreciate 
their own real merit, and those who conceitedly extol their 
' spurious worth.' — In his Sprüche in Prosa Goethe says : (Sin 
großer geiler : bajj man fidj mefyr bünft ate man ijl unb ftdj toentger 
fdj&fct aU man mxti) tft. Cp. also his, generally wrongly quoted, 
saying, oecurring in his poem, Otedjenfdjaft : 
9lur bie %umpt ftnb oefdjetben, 
93ra»e freuen ftd) ber Xljat. 

1. 158. JDer (Seinen, i. e. of his people. 

I. 161. golger is not unfrequently used in higher diction, by 
Goethe and other German poets, for (Jla^fotger. Cp. 1. 939. 

1. 164. The Scythians were known to the Greeks as a laconic 
people, who ' did not set any value on fine forms of speech.' 

The Taurians proper are said to have been the remnants 
of the Cimmerii, who were driven from the country by the 
Scythians. It must, therefore, be supposed that they amalga- 
mated, in the course of time, with the latter. 

II. 165-168. Thoas is represented in the drama as a man of 
action, who was chary with his words, and who did not under- 
stand the art ' to guide from far a discourse towards his own 
designs, slowly and shrewdly.' 

1. 169, &c. Arkas implores Iphigenia not to render the 
king's task more difficult, by a reserved refusal when he 
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makes her his offer, but to meet him half way. — P. V. ii. has : 
burdj Otörffioft, SBetgent, &c. 

1. 174. Iphigenia calls the wooing of the king * the most 
painful threat,' because her union with him would debar her 
for ever from her return home. 

1. 176. fcöfen, here« Befreien. 

1. 177. This question is a continuation of line 175. 

1. 182. £)a$ bu, &c i. e. that she studiously conceals from 
him her descent and origin. 

IL 183-87. These lines fülly characterize the king's tacitur- 
nity, which is so great, that he is silent even about Iphigenia ; 
and that Arkas learnt by some casual words only, that a firm 
resolve has taken hold of his soul * to call her his own.' 

1. 187. Goethe has rendered the appeal of Arkas much 
more impressive by prefixing the word £af? , which is wanting 
in the Prose Version. 

1. 193. JDem SBerefyrung, &c. 'whose passion is restrained by 
his reverence for the gods,' &c. — Gp. note to 1. 18. 

33änbigen, lit. * to tarne/ is often figuratively used in German 
poetry (cp. 11. 988, 2096) in the sense of Mjetrfdjen, Beg&ljmen. 
Compare the similar use of the French dompter and the Greek 

1. 195, &c. <Sinnt — gießen, &c. Miss Swanwick translates: 
'Will he force employ 
To tear me from this consecrated fane?' 
1. 198. Iphigenia calls Diana the * resolute goddess,' as being 
always ready for quick action, in her capacity of huntress. 
As a goddess she is sure to give her aid to the priestess, and 
as a maiden-divinity she will readily grant it to a maiden. 

It is not improbable that 1. 200 suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the refrain of his ' Hymn to the Virgin ' (The Lady of 
the Lake, iii. 29), viz. 

* Maiden hear a maiden's prayer.' 
1. 201. (Sin getoaftfam neues 93fat, &c. Two interpretations are 
given of this line. Düntzer considers it to denote : ' blood 
that has been powerfully (getooltfant, adv.) changed or renewed 
by passion ' ; whilst Weber and Strehlke explain it to mean 
simply 'passionate (^etoaftfant, for getoaftfanteä, adj.) youthful 
blood.' The latter Interpretation seems the more plausible 
and is, besides, supported by the Prose Version, which ran : 
(ScWb rafdje 3ünglin(j6t^at tytrfdjt niä^t in XBoa« S3iut. 

The author of the Greek translation of Goethe's drama 
seems also to have adopted the latter explanation, viz. 
ov yap (£op(xq ficvos 
ßiaiov avrbv ovde fAffV ^ßrjs vßpis — • 
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1. 204, &c. The ' harsh resolve of another kind ' alludes, of 
course, to the intention of Thoas to introduce again the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 212. Goethe often uses the prep. gu after* Reißen. 

1. 213, &c. This saying has become a familiär quotation. 

Dritter auftritt. 

1. 223. The expression f rommer gBunfdft is here to be taken 
in the strict literal sense or' 'pious,' 1. e. pure and godly. It 
would seem, that lphigenia wishes to the king — with reference 
to his intention respecting herseif — the ' fulfilment ' of 
righteous desires only. 

güttc for QfrfMung may be used in poetry only. 

1. 229. The antithesis is well brought out by W. Taylors 
rendering of ein ©eringer (lit. * one lowly born ') by subjeet. 

1. 229, &c. Cp. Eur. Or. 602. 

ydfwL d' 00-01? fAev €v Kaßearcuriv ßporä>p 9 
fjMKapios ala>v 9 &C. 

1. 234. The verb fceftfcen expresses here emphatically that the 
spirit of vengeance had entirely taken possession of the king*s 
mind. 

1. 237. ©erodjen for geragt is now used in poetry only. 

1. 241, &c. (Stitt gekämpft, 'quietly subdued.' — toa$ fünfftg, 
&c. ' what the future has in störe.' 

1. 246. The king* seems to avow frankly that his present 
motive for visiting the temple is not, as on former occasions, to 
offer prayers or thanks for victory ; he comes, in aecordance 
with his resolute and straightforward character, at once to 
the objeet of his visit. 

I. 256. JDem fiepten, i. e. the last of his subjeets. 

1. 259. The necessity of slaying all men who came to the shore 
of Tauris, must be sought in the circumstance, that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to be on their guard against invaders, more 
especially against the Greeks. (Cp. 1. 2102, &c.) Euripides dis- 
tinctly says, that the cruel law referred to the Greeks only 
(Iph. Taur. 1. 38, &c). The acknowledgment of Thoas, that 
hospitality was a ' pious right,' is consonant with the nobleness 
of his character as coneeived by Goethe. Cp. 1. 282. 

II. 260-262. In similar relative clauses the verb is often used 
in the third, instead of in the second person ; hence genießt, 
erfreut for genieß eji, erfreuji. The clause ein — ®a% which is a poet. 
inversion for ein »on wt$ too^l, &c, Stands here in apposition to 
JDie — genießt, and may be introduced in the English rendering by 
the words 'who as.' — The form ©aftis used in general both for 
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male and female guests. Cp. Sanders' 2Börterf>udj ber S&awpU 
fdjimmgfeiten in berbeutfdjen (Spradje, p. 149 £, 6. 

1. 262. The singular form £ag, for SeBen, is used in poetry only. 

1. 265, &c. P. V. ii. has : SBenn tdjj\ . . je »erfcarg . . . SBieüadjt, 
ad) ! toenn bu ttmjjteft, wer tdj bin, toeld)' eine SSerttriinfdjte bu 
ndljrji unb fdjüfceft, »ürtoeft bu btdj entfe|en »ot ber ©ottet 3otn, 
bu ttmrbefi ftatt mir, &c. 

Although herseif innocent, Iphigenia is conscious of the 
* curse ' which rests on her race, and which has driven her 
from her kindred. 

1. 275, &c. Iphigenia expresses here her firm hope, that a 
return to her kindred has been * ordained ' for her, and de- 
signates, therefore, her exile as a period of ' wandering ' only. 

1. 276. The expression (Stenb is here most appropriately 
used. It denoted originally a ' foreign land ' only, being com- 
posed of the Gothic 'ali,' otber, and «land/ land (O. H. Q. 
elilenti) ; later it was used to express * banishment,' or ' the 
misery experienced by people living in foreign lands,' and 
subsequently it assumed the signification of 'misery' in 
general. 

1. 278. JJretttber, here ' unsympathetic' 

1. 279, &c. Thoas asserts, that whatever the decrees of the 
gods respecting Iphigenia may be, and whatever fate they may 
have ordained for her kindred and herseif, they had made 
her Coming a blessing to htm. 

{Ratlj, especially when used of divine powers, is often em- 
ployed for Oktljfdjlujj , or a3efdjfajü. — gebenfen is here used in the 
sense of gugebenfen. I 

1. 292. Thoas considers it as a 'hint' from Diana that I 
Iphigenia should be treated as a sacred personage, because the | 
goddess herseif had miraculousiy placed her in the Temple. 

1. 294. Seutcmb »on atttt gorberung foafpredjen, * to renounce all 
Claims upon anyone.' 

1. 295. Miss Swanwick translates : 

' But is thy homeward path for ever clos'd.' 

1. 298. In case Iphigenia should for ever be separated from 
her kindred, she appertains to Thoas in virtue of the law of 
the land, by the law of gratitude, and by the fact, that the 
goddess had herseif placed her in his power. 

1. 307. This line forms one of the most populär quotations 
in German. 

1. 309. The term fyxtybegnabigt is a much more dignified 
expression than its synonym Jjocfy&egünjHgt, and would properly 
be only used, when speaking of one ' highly favoured by the 
gods.' 
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1. 31a, &c. It is rather difficult to give an exact literal 
translation of this and the following line, the general sense of 
which is, 'in whose words of great experience, which link 
thought to thought.' The attribute erfahren isoften strengthened 
by adverbs, as : tyodj, »iel, oft, &c. to denote ' a high degree of 
experience.' 

1. 314. It has been attempted to explain ' geographically ' 
how it came to pass that Thoas was acquainted with the fate 
of Tantalus, but ignorant of that of his descendants. The 
reason, however, seems to be very simple. The tragic fate 
pf Tantalus is connected with the 'history' of the Greek 
gods themselves, who were, in a manner, also worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Tauris. 

See on Tantalus the General Introduction, p. xi. 

1. 316. SBanbeln is here poetically used in the sense of 
ttetfefyrm, ' to associate.' 

1. 319. lphigenia does not admit the common story, that 
Tantalus had 'betrayed* the secrets of the gods, or that, 
wishing to test the latter, he was so ' ignoble ' as to kill his 
own son, and set him before them as food. She therefore 
presents in its mildest form the wrong attributed to her 
ancestor, viz. that he had partaken in the society of the gods 
of nectar and ambrosia, and being proud of this distinction — 
which placed him at too great a height (1. 318) — he pre- 
sumptuously boasted of it. (Cp. Crit. Introd. p. xx, etc.) 

Somewhat in the same way Euripides makes Electra say 
(Or. 1. 8, &c.): 

g>s fitv \eyovo-ip, ort öeois avöpoyrros &v 
Kotvfjs TpaiT€(r)s a£ia>fi €\g>v t<rov t 
aKoXacTTOV cax^ yX&rnrav, &C. ' 

1. 321. The designation Donnerer (by syncope JDomtrer), with 
reference to Zeus, is Homeric. Cp. the Greek T€pmK€pavpos 9 
and the Latin Jupiter tonans. 

1. 324. The gen. form 3>oM$, from Jupiter } is more eupho- 
nious than the gen. 3wfen« from Zeus, used by some German 
poets and translators. 

1. 325. Tartarus is appropriately called 'ancient,' because it 
is represented as the lowest part in creation, viz. 'as deep 
below Hades, as earth is below heaven/ and is consequently 
assumed to have been created first of all things It is also 
represented as the prison of Gronos, the Titans, &c. 

The name of Tartarus occurs in the Iliad, but not in the 
passage of the Odyssey, where the punishment of Tantalus fe 
described. 

1. 328, &c. This passage is rather perplexing, as Tantalus 
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did not belong to the race of the ' Titans ' proper. It may 
be inferred, however, from a passage in Goethe's SBafyrljeit unb 
3)idjtung that he considered as Titans not only those ' heaven- 
storming* beings, who actually revolted against the sway of 
the gods, but also those, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
the latter, and who, having once been admitted to their 'society 
and companionship,' would no longer submit to them as their 
inferiors 1 . 

The gen. bct SHtonen refers also, as is seen from P. V. ii, to 
bie getoalfge Sörufl. 

1. 330, &c. The saying that 'a band of brass was forged 
round the forehead of the descendants of Tantalus/ is used 
by Goethe to express in general their perversity, which ' shut 
out from their restless (freuen) eyes, prudence, restraint, &c, 
and which turned every desire of theirs into a raging passion, 
that knew no bounds ' 2 . 

$)er ©ott is here used, as 0€o* by Homer, in general for 
'deity.' 

1. 336. T*he expression ©etoaftigtootfenbe, is here used to 
denote the ' strong-willed ' character of Pelops, on which 
see the General Introduction> p. xi, xii. 

1. 339. This line has six feet. The name of DenomauS must 
be pronounced as two iambi, viz. (Enömäüs. The genitive 
is marked by an apostrophe, which usage is not uncommon in 
German with Latin and Greek names ending in -us. 

1. 340. Pelops is represented as having had many more 
children, but here only those are mentioned who are pro- 
minent in the history of their race. 

1 The passage alluded to above, oCcurs in Book xv. of Goethe's 
Autobiography, and runs thus : 

2>er tttanifdjsgiganttföe, tymntetjtürmenbe <§üm {ebod} verlief 
meiner S)i$tung$art 'feinen @toff @for aiemte ff<$ mir, barg«? 
Letten jene« friebtt^e, tf afttfäe attenfatt« bulbenbe Söiberftreben, ba* 
bie Obergewalt anerfannt, aber tfd) Oft gtetdjfefcen mochte. £0$ 
au<$ bie fuftnern Jene« ©tfdtfedjts, Santalu*, Sxton, <Sift>^uö? 
hwren meine Reuigen. 3n bit ©efeHfdjaft ber ©ötter aufgenommen, 
modjten fte ftdj ntdjt untergeorbnet aenug Betragen, ate übermütige 
©äfte i^reö hnrtijftdjen ©onnertf 3orh öetbient, unb fldj eine traurige 
aSer&annung jugejogen tyaben. 

8 In describing in a letter to Schiller (1797") the extemal appear-. 
ance of the gifted Siegfried Schmidt of Friedberg (1 774-1825), 
Goethe quotes the passage from P. V. : Slber um bie (Stinte fdjmtebete 
Üjm ein eherne« 93anb ber Sßater ber ©otter. S. Schmidt, who is said 
to have become insane towards the end of his life, was distinguished 
by a remarkable look, füll of energy, obstinaey and a powerful will. 
Cp. ©oetlje*@djuler, 93rieftoedjfet, üi. 190-93. 5 

1 2 
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1. 341. Thyestes, the younger brother, is here placed first, 
probably for metrical reasons ; the accent being on the second 
syllable in X^ejl and on the first in SltteuS. Cp. 1. 360, note. 

I. 342, &c. The favourite son of Pelops who 'sprang from 
another union' (9lu$ — toadjfenb) was called Ghrysippus. His 
mother was Axioche, or the nymph Danais. The common 
story is that his step-mother Hippodamia induced Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. That Chrysippus was the eldest son of 
Pelops is not distinctly mentioned by ancient writers, but 
Goethe represented him here as such for the sake of dramatic * 
expediency. 

II. 351-58. Goethe assumes here the theorv, founded on 
the axiom of * natura nihil facit per saltum,' tnat no promi- 
nent character, for good or evil, Springs up suddenly m afiy 
family, but that there always is in the * inheritance of genius ' 
a gradual succession of either good or bad men, before the 
climax is reached in one, who is either the delight or the 
terror of the world. He, then, may be called happy, who 
with pleasure dwells-on his lineage and Mnwardly rejoicing , 
feels that he closes the glorious line,' i. e. that the climax of |j 
good is reached in him. 

1. 360. In this line the name of Atreus is preceded by a 
short syllable. Cp. L 341, note. 

1. 362, &c. Miss Swanwick translates the clause 33atb — SBette 
by: 

'His brotber's bonour first Ibyestes <wounds.' 
1. 365. <§><$toere, here * momentous,' in the sense of ' horrible.' 
1. 366. This was Pleisthenes, who was borne to Atreus by his 
first wife Cleola. 
1. 368. Cp. noteto 1. 18. 

1. 369. JWnigSftobt, in poetry, 'a town where a king has his 
usual residence,' ' the royal city .* 

1- 374- £runfen, lit. ' intoxicated,* here * impassioned ' ; 

'frenzied.' 

1. 379. The two sons'were called Pleisthenes and Tantalus. 

1. 384. Seneca, who has dramatized the occurrence related 

in the present passage, makes the unfortunate father exclaim, 

after he had partaken of the banquet : 

'Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit.' 

(Thyest. Act v. 1000.) 
1. 387. Short lines aregenerally employed to denote a pause, 
caused either by horror and emotion — as is the case in the 
present instance — or by a change of the subjeet. 
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I. 390. That the sun changed liis course in horror of the 
'Thyestean Banquet' is related by several ancient poets. 
Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 192 : 

blV€VOV<TCUS 

Imrois nravais d\\d£as 
€*f cbpa? Upav Üpfi avyap 
SKios aXXa irpoaißaktv 
and El. 1. 736 : 

Xcy€T<u ... • 

orp€ifrai Sepfia» a&tov 
Xpvaambv Zdpav ak\ä- 
£avra Üvorvxu* j3por€i- 
<o Bvarä? evciccv dUas. 1 

In relating the above occurrence Hyginus (Fab. Lib. Cap. 
88) says : '.Ob id scelus etiam sol currum avertit/ 

"• 393-9^. These lines allude to other horrible occurrences 
which took place in the family of the Tantalides. (Gp. 
Hyginus, ibid.), but which are hidden from us, for 'night 
Covers by her heavy wings many a terrible fate of men and 
many deeds of distracted minds, and only allows us to look 
into ghastly twilight.' Gp. on Sittig, 1 665, note. 

P. V. i. has : $ie ftnjhe Stockt fyit no^ riet f<$tec«i<$e« ®ef<$t<f 
unb Saaten biefer Unfetigeti gebrütet 

1. 397. P. V. i. has: fcaf be* ®räuefe ein @nbe fein, ' enough of 
these horrors.' 

1. 398. Thoas cannot help attributing it to a miracle, that 
so noble-minded a person should be 'descended' from such 
a savage race. (®age mir, toer bu hi% P. V.) 

1. 402. The express. erfle 3eü is here used elliptically for 
erjie £eben$*ett, i. e. since her ' childhood' ; namely, at all times. 

1. 404. Substantives in -lütg (not denoting the natural sex) 
are generally used both for male and female persons. 

1. 410. ßtoifdjen denotes here * association ' ; 'companion- 
' ship,' i. e. <witb. Orestes was the common favourite of his 
sisters, and grew up as it were, 'between,' or rather 'with 
them.' — The Greek translation has : dbe\<f>alp /icrck dvoip, 

L 416, &c. XrojenS, poet. gen. for %xo\(a f as (Suropen* for 
(SuropoS. — The following remark is very appropriately put into 
the mouth of Iphigenia, to show the interest she, as a Greek, 
takes in the capture of Troy. 

1. 421. The wrath of Diana against Agamemnon is attri- 
buted to various causes. See General Introduction, p. xiii. 

1 The above quotation is given according to the text adopted by 
Schöne, Köchly, &c. 
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1. 443. #ter refers to fcetoaljrt, 1. 441. 

1. 445. 2Beg has here the meaning of ' design.' 

1. 447. ^Bitten is sometimes used without um. 

1. 449. Ängfiftd), i. e. with anxiety to evade his offer. 

1. 450. This happy saying, which forms a familiär quotation 
in German, denotes that long Speeches uttered to palliate 
a refusal are entirely thrown away ; for the person refused only 
hears the No ! 

1. 455. The adv. entgegen would in common prose be placed 
before fernen. 

I. 458, &c. SHfoetn, here in the sense of jfäfietn. 

II. 459-60. These lines have called forth the remark of 
Düntzer: $)te ©itte ber 9lu$fd)tnücfung be$ £aufe6 burdj dränge 
bei ber OeBurt ift ttic^t grie<fyif<fy. — It is not impossible, however, 
that the clause 'joy should twine the most beautiful wreath 
from column to column,' is here meant figuratively only, and 
that the words toie um eine Sfceugefeorne are intended to denote, 
* as for one born anew,' i. e. for one restored again to life. 

Such inflectional elisions as in von <§äuf instead of von 
@dulen, occur not unfrequently in Goethe's poetry. 

1. 468. This censure, directed against women in general, is 
uttered by Thoas with special reference to the conduct of 
Helena. That Iphigenia feels the allusion is seen by line 476. 

1. 473/ €>o bringt auf jte, 'then . . . assails them'; 'urges 
them on.' 

1. 474. The beautiful, poetical expression : $)er UeBerrebung 
gotbne 3nnge may be compared to the Greek usage of designa- 
ting eloquent words by the attribute 'golden* (xpuo-eor). 
The epithet xP v ^oaro^os * of golden mouth,' ©olbimmb, was 
applied, among later Greeks, to great orators, as Dio Chrysos- 
tomus, &c. In the Greek transl. IL 473, 474 are rendered: 
ofjws ye Kai t6t evfKvrjs avrS>v fidrrjv 
pvöoiai 7T(i6ü> xpvatois avBanrercu, 

1. 476. Cp. 1. 468, note. 

1. 480. Infinitives connected with geljen are used without $u, 
when the two verbs form a Compound verbal expression. 

1. 495. Thoas avers that the feelings of his own heart may 
be, just as well as those of Iphigenia, an echo of the voice of 
the gods. 

1. 496. Iphigenia alludes to the * storm of passion.' 

1. 498. Kings being considered as the first among the people 
should set an example of reverence for the divine word. 

1. 499. Thoas alludes to the inherited right of Iphigenia to 
sit at the table of Zeus, in consequence of her descent from 
Tantalus (cp. 1. 310, &c). He taunts her, therefore, with 
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tfce reproach, that she must consider herseif superior to him 
who was merely an ' earth-born savage/ or ' barbarian.' 

1. 501, &c. Iphigenia now repeats her former complaint 
(cp. 1. 476), that the king makes her smart for her con- 
fidence. 

1. 503. The king has hitherto preserved his composure, and 
being now afraid of losing it, he exclaims, that after all he is 
but human, and it is, therefore, better, that their argument 
should end there. (Sei in 1. 504 has the sense of ttetMeifce. 

1. 509. Cp. 1. 101, &c. and 1. 12 a, &c. and notes. 

I. 515. binnen, instead of the more usual pl, form (Sinne, 
probably in order to avoid a hiatus. 

1. 520, &c. Thoas will no longer restrain the wishes of the 
people, who demand the re-instatement of human sacrifices. 

I. 522. Um meinentnu'en, &c, she never asked for her own 
sake, that the king should restrain the desire of the people. 

1. 524. dt bietet iljnen nur . . . an, 'he only attributes to 
them.' 

Cp. with the present passage, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 386, &c. 

€*ya> fiep afiv 
ra Tavräkov Bcoiaiv catiäpara 
omara Kpivco } iraidhs fjtr&rjpat ßopq, 
rovs ff ivBdb\ avrovs ovras dpöpwiroKropovs, 
es t6p Beop to <f>av\op ava<j>*p*iP doKat' 
ovfäpa yäp oifiat batpovcov cipai kqkop. 

1. 528. The king calls the custom 'sacred,' because it was 
hallowed by an ancient law. Cp. ba$ ©tfefc ge&tetet'S, &c. 1. 258. 

1. 529. Thoas calls reason 'easily mored/ because it is 
accessible to arguments. 

1. 533, &c. The king suspects that the strangers bode no 
good to his realm, because they had concealed themselves. 

1. 537. ÜHettfi denotes here Office.' 

föiorfcr Sluffritf. 

In the following soliloquy the dactylic measure prevails, 
intermingled with trochees. 

1. 538. 3)u Ijaji SBolfen, &c. This passage refers to Iphigenia's 
miraculous escape at Aulis. See General Introduction, p. xiv. 

1. 540, &c. It has been remarked, that this passage is con- 
trary to the spirit of antiquity, which assumed that even the 
gods were powerless against rate. I think, however, that the 
word ©efdjicf is here not synonymous with (Sdjicffcrt, i.e. in- 
exorable fate in general, but is rather used in the signification 
of ' a Single occurrence befalling a man ' ; ' a Single fortunate or 
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unfortunate event.' The rendering of bettt — Sinnen would, 
therefore, be * out of the grasp of merciless misfortune.' This 
explanation seems the more plausible, as Iphigenia was not 
to be sacrificed by any decree of fate, but only by the 
command of Diana, who, being appeased by the ' appearance ' 
of punishment (1. 442), saved her herseif. 

The words fcu l)aft SBotfen (1. 538) also refer to 1. 540; 
i. e. thou hast clouds . . . to cover the innocently pursued and 
to carry them on the winds. 

1. 544. Diana was, to a certain extent, the female counter- 
part of Apollo, and thus also a goddess of prophecy. 

1. 546. Diana being the goddess of the moon, Iphigenia 
compares her glance which rests protectingly over- her 
worshippers, to the light which rests and holds its sway 
over the earth. 

1. 549. The verb enthalten is here employed in the obsolete 
signification of ' to keep from,' in which sense it is now used 
reflectively only. 

1. 551, &c. These lines express the remorse which haunts 
anyone who has shed human blood, although he may not have 
done so of his own accord ; for ' the form of the slain, even 
when murdereclby chance, is sure to He in wait for the evil 
hours of the murderer and terrify bim.' 

1. 554. 2)enn, &c. i. e. that remorse is so powerful, because 
the immortals love the widely scattered, kindly human race. 

The expression ber — ©efdjledjter may be traced to Homeric 
usages. Cp. for toeitoerfcreitet, iroXuoTrfpfo II. ii. 804 ; Od. xi. 
365, and for ber 3Renfd)en . . . ©efdjtetyer, yeW avbpS>v, II. 
xii. 23. 

M« 557-6°» The gods readily grant to man this fleeting life, 
and willingly allow him the delight to enjoy with them the 
cheerful aspect of their own eternal heavens. 

Mark the antithesis between Unfter&ltdjen (1. 554) and (Sterfe 
tt^en (1. 557). 

P. V. ii. has : 2)enn jfe [bie UnjierMidjen] Ija&en iljr 2Renfd)en* 
gefdjledjt liefe, fEe tooflen Üjm fein furjeS fieBen perne fnffcen, unb 
gönnen tym auf eine Seite ben SJHtgenujj be« etotgleudjtenben £ün* 
mete. 

Euripides makes the Dioscuri say (El. 1. 1329) : 
€vi yäp icd/iol rois r ovpavibat? 
oIktoi övrjTcov 7ro\vp6x0cop, 
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£wiUt Slufjug. 

(Srficr Sluftritt. % 

Orestes and Pylades are the two strangers to whom the 
king alluded (1. 532, &c), and it must be assumed, that they 
had been brought to the temple by his command. 

1. 561, &c. Orestes believes the growing calmness of hissoul 
to be a presentiment of death. treten Stands here for Betteten. 

1. 563. Goethe has here appended the German accusative 
termination to the abbreviated form Apoll. The same has 
been done further on with other proper names. 

1. 564. By flftedjegetfter are here meant the * Furies ' or 
' Erinyes ' who began to pursue Orestes immediately after the 
murder of his mother. Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 383, &c. and Eur. 
Or. 400, &c. See also Gen. Introd. p. xv. 

1. 566. Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo. 

!• 567. ^offmntgSteidj is both a more expressive and more 
poetical term than IjoffnungStoofl. 

1. 568. The attribute ©ettrifji is here synonymous with 
Bejümmt, unjtoeifeujaft, &c. i. e. ' sure/ * clear ' ; ' indubitable/ — 
©otterfoorte=göttli#e SBorte. 

1. 571. Düntzer and Strehlke refer the expression (SJÖtterfymb, 
* divine hand,' to Apollo, who urged on Orestes to matricide ; 
whilst Weber seems inclined to interpret the term as referring 
to the 'gods* in general, who deprived him of all enjoy- 
ment of life. I fully agree with the latter interpretation, 
since the punishment was not directly inflicted on Orestes by 
Apollo himself, but by the avenging deities or furies, ' who 
compressed his heart and deadened his sense.' 

The rendering of ©otterljattb by the Homeric expression 
Kparaiä Motpa, in the Greek translation, coincides with this 
view. 

1. 573« To be deprived of the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun is frequentiy used by Greek poets for * to die.' Gp. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1250, &c. and ibid. 1281, &c. 

1. 574, &c. Atreus and his house were cursed by the gods 
after he had killed the sons of his brother Thyestes. Orestes 
thinks, therefore, that from Atreus dates the fatal doom of 
his descendants, ' never to obtain a glorious end in battle.' 

Cp. Eur. El. 1. 1175, &c: 

ovk Zotiv ovbeXs oikos affkioyrfpos 

tS>v Tavrakciap ovtf €</>v fror €Ky6p<ov. 

1. 576. It has been observed that, Atreus alone having been 
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murdered — by Aegisthus — the term Sinnen must not be 
taken literally ; but as Orestes wished only to express, that 
some of his ancestors had perished by a violent death, i. e. 
* that they had suffered like victims — a miserable death,' he 
may also have included Tantalus, who is represented as having 
been hurled down from Mount Sipylus by Zeus. 

1. 579, &c. Goethe follows the usual Version (not adopted by 
Homer. Cp. IL xi. 389, &c), according to which Agamemnon 
was killed by Glytemnestra in his bath, consequently in a 
secluded part of the house. Hence the expression §tt$ — 
SBinfel, ' than in a wretched nook,' or ' obscure recess.' 

The clause nw — fiettt, refers here, in general terms, to the 
snare laid for Agamemnon by Glytemnestra and his near 
relative Aegisthus. 

1. 581. <So lange, i.e. until he dies as a sacrifice on the 
altar. 

The Furies, or Erinyes, are described by Homer as dwel- 
ling in the gloomy space beneath the earth, called Erebus 
("Epeßos), and by Aeschylus as inhabiting the deep darkness of 
Tartarus. The term Untembifcfye, denoting 'those dwelling 
underneath the earth/ is, therefore, a very appropriate 
euphemistic expression ; for the Greeks dreaded to call the 
Erinyes by their real name. When Orestes, after having 
killed his mother,.declared (Eur. Or. 1. 408, &c), in allusion 
to the Furies, that he thought he saw i three black maidens,' 
Menelaus answers : ' I know them, but I am not willing to 
mention their names ' (618* &s ZXegas, ovopäaat Ö* ov ßouAo/xai), 
and Orestes rejoins, ' Indeed they are terrible ; you rightly 
dread 'to name them* (<rc/M'at ydp* evnaiütvTa d* aTrorpcjrct 
\eyciv), 

1. 582, &c. The parricidal blood never dries up; trickling 
down from the murderer,'it shows the traces of his steps. He 
is relentlessly pursued by the Furies, who ' dog-like hunt him 
by the scent of his blood* (nad) beut S3lut . . . fpürenb tyefct). — 
The P. V. had : ifyr Untetitbifdjen, bie % nadj beut 93tute, bo$ »on 
meinen dritten tväuft, toit lofjgefofiene £unbe fyütenb Ijefct. The 
personal pron. üjt is repeated in 1. 582, because the rel. pron. 
bie refers to the second person. 

The description of the pursuit of the Furies is chiefly based 
on that given by Aeschylus. After Orestes had fled at the 
advice of Apollo to Athens, to seek protection in the temple 
of Pallas from the pursuit of the Furies, the latter appear and 
exclaim (Aesch. Eumen. 235, &c): 

€i€v' t6$ €ot2 ravbpos €K<paves T€Kpap. 
eirov de pqpvTrjpos a<f>QeyKrov (f)pa8ais. 
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T€TpavfiaTKTfi€Uou yap cds kv&v veßpopy 
npos alfia Kai aTcikayfibv €KpaaT€vofj.€v. 
' Lo ! here are clearest traces of the man : 
Follow thou üp that dumb informer's 1 hints; 
For as the hound pursues a wounded fawn, 
So by the red blood's oozing göre track we.' 

(Prof. E. H. Plumptre.) 
Gp. also Aesch. Choeph. 103 ; 983, &c. 
1. 586, &c. The Eumenides were represented, as stated 
above, as dwelling in darkness in the lower world. P. V. i. 
has : $)ie grüne @rt>e ifl fein Xummefyfofc für Sartten t>e$ (SrefcuS. 

<So(( — fein, 'should not be an arena for hideous spectres.' 
The word ßarüe, which denotes in German, as larua in Latin, 

* a terrifying phantom,' is used in the plural for * furies.' 

The saying 5)er — fein, forms in German a familiär quota- 
tion. 

1. 590. Cp. 1. na and note. 

1. 591, &c. Pylades is 'his guiltless partner,' because in 
assisting Orestes to carry out the command of Apollo, he 
was not guilty of any parrieide, but helped to avenge his 
kinsman Agamemnon. Orestes himself was banished from 
Mycenae, and Pylades voluntarily shared his ' banishment.' 

The Greeks considered it a great misfortune to be obliged 
to leave their native country. Thus Euripides makes Orestes 
exclaim, ( that there is np greater cause for sighing than to 
leave the boundaries of one's fatherland.' (El. 1314) : 
Kai rlves ak\ai arovaxai pci(ovs 
tj yrjs irarpias opov eKkeintiv ; 

1. 598. ©innen has here the signification of ' to purpose,' 

* to plan ' ; and in 1. 60 i v that of * to study ; ' ' to consider.' 

It is probable, that the figure of speech, * to wind a way up 
to light through the entangled paths/ is borrowed from the 
legend of Theseus, who did 'wind up his way' from the 
labyrinth by means of the clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne. 

1. 601. JDenfen is not unfrequently used, in higher diction, 
with the aecusative case, without any preposition. 

£ordje, here ' list.' 

1. 605, &c. Before the victim, human being or animal, was 
killed, it was ' consecrated ' by cutting off from its forehead 
a bunch of hair, and then throwing it into the fire. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia say — in mitigation of her cruel 
office — that she only 'consecrates the victims, and others 

1 This refers to the scent of blood, perceptible to the Furies only. 
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carry out the horrible immolation in the sanctuary of the 
temple.' (Cp. Iph. Taur. 1. 40, &c.) : 

Kardpxofuu pev, a(f>dyia Ö* aXXourLV pekei 

äppTJT €(T<0$€V T&ptf aVCLKTOp&V foäs. 

I. 609. Umnutlj is here synonymous with SKtjj mutlj, ' despon- 
dency.' The pres. part. gtoeifelnb has in this place a causal 
signification, i.e. 'by your doubtHig* (the promise of Apollo). 

II. 610-12. Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 79, &c.) puts the men- 
tion of the promise of Apollo into the mouth of Orestes. 
€>ei Stands here in the sing., because, %xo$, £ülfe, and ötücffefyr 
form one general notion. See Gen. Introd. p. xv. 

1. 615, &c. Instead of being surrounded by that cheerful- 
ness, which is the usual accessory of childhood, a gloomy veil 
was cast round the tender infant head of Orestes, through 
the ill-treatment of his mother Glytemnestra. Thus (fo) he 
grew up, and becoming the image of his father, his mute look 
was a silent reproof to her and her paramour. 

1. 620. The adv. of manner jtttt is here placed before the 
subject for rhythmical reasons. 

1. 621. It is not impossible, that Goethe wished to desig- 
nate by the expression tiefe #af(e, Electra's sojourn in the 
large apartments used by the Grecian women for working 
in wool, &c. These rooms formed part of the 'women's 
apartments' (yvpaucw Ins), in which also the male children 
stayed as long as they required female attendance. 

1. 622, &c. 33eKommen is here synonymous with mit fctytoerem 
bergen. Gp. for Unb jiartte, &c, 1. 958, n. 

1. 628. From the subsequent admonition of Pylades it 
would appear, that Orestes alludes here to the day, when he 
committed matricide; for he teils him, using a somewhat 
modern turn of speech/that he should let the "infernal spirits" ' 
— by which he means the " furies " — ' in their nightly converse 
speak of that hour.' (1. 629, &c.) Cp. 1. 1154, n. 

1. 631. Jpelbentef is a poetical expression for Saufbaljn eine« 
gelben, i. e. ' heroic career.' 

1. 632, &c. The service of -the gods consists in the bene- 
ficial work, carried out by good men in this world. 

1. 634, &c. @ie haUn, &c. namely, at the time when 
Agamemnon was killed. In using the term £)rtu$, instead 
of §abe$, for the 'nether world,' Goethe gives here the 
preference — as he has generally done in this drama — to the 
Roman mythological appellations, as being more familiär 
to Germans. 

1. 637. (Seinen (Saunt, &c. i.e. ben (Scann feine« ®etoanbe$, 
'the border of his robe.' 
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1. 639. The Omission of the augment ge, as in the present 
instance, tootben for getoorben, is allowed in poetry only. 

1. 640, &c. The friendship between Orestes and Pylades has 
become proverbial. Euripides makes the latter say to his 
friend < What is life (to me) without thy companionship ? ' 
rl de (rjv arjs eraiptas ärcp\ (Or. 1. 1072.) 

1. 643, &c. These lines refer to the time when Orestes had 
found a refuge at the house of Strophius, the father of 
Pylades. See Gen. lntrod. p. xiv. 

I. 646. The expression $)ie — 39lütlje, * the half-nipped young 
blossom,' is here used to denote the neglected State of Orestes 
in his childhood. 

II. 648-53. The following lines characterize, by a most 
poetical simile, the individual dispqsitions of the two friends. 
Orestes, in his dejected mood, compares himself to * a sombre 
flower, about which Pylades hovered like an airy, brilliant 
butterfly, wkh daily renewed vivacity.' Pylades thus ' play- 
fully transmitted his cheerfulness into bis friend's soul, so 
that, forgetting his misfortune, he lived on, carried away by 
youth's fantastic dreams.' 

I. 655. @ag', &c, namely, Pylades should say, that his own 
woes began. P. V. i. has : ÜÄit beinet Siebe gu mir Begann bein (Slenb. 

II. 656-61. Orestes believes, that, carrying like a plague- 
stricken fugitive the germ of latent pain and of death within 
himself, he infects all those with whom he comes in contact, 
so that even blooming faces soon show the languid traits of a 
slow death. SBerrotljen in 1. 661 is used in the sense of geigen. 

1. 665, &c. ©inb bie, &c, i.e. the pinions on which man soars 
to great deeds. %\tty is the poetical term for glügel. 

1. 667, &c. SBiffen is here used in the sense of jidj erinnern. 
Sftad) would in prose be placed before rannten. Cp. 1. 455, n. 

I.670. ©ruft is sometimes used, like #erg, for 'courage' 
(cp. 1. 1894), and Sauft for 'physical strength.' 

The Prose Versions have the plural : unfern SUjnljerm, which 
was sübsequentiy changed by the author into the more poeti- 
cal form of the singular, viz. beut tyofyen 9l1jnfjerrn; either to 
denote the 'ancestors' collectively, or the poet wished to 
allude in particular to Atreus, who was the common ancestor 
of both Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 671. @o, &c, namely, they hoped 'to pursue in the same 
manner the track of the monster and the robber.' 

1. 677. 2)a firi)r,&c, i.e.one of them would thenseize hissword. 

1. 678, &c. Future heroic deeds numerously crowded before 
their mind's eye, as the countless stars appeared to them in 
succession during the eyening dusk. 
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P. V. i. had : Unb unfre fünfte Saaten gingen, toie bie Sterne 
umdljUg über unfern Häuptern auf. 
1. 681. bringt is here used for brängt, say, * feels impelled.' 

I. 684. Actions generally become magnified after the songs 
of the poets (£er SKunb ber 5£>ic^tcr) have rolled them oh 
increasingly (»ermeljreub todtjt) ; i.e. have glorified and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

L 687. (Sdjtürft, ' drinks in.' 

II. 690-96. In wishing to imitate the deeds of our ancestors, 
as they stand before us in their completeness and grandeur, we 
pursue an ideal, which always flies before us. We take no 
heed of the path which we tread, and scarcely perceive the 
traces which show the earthly career of our forefathers. 
Thus we always chase after their phantoms which, being 
removed from us by the distance of time, crown the mountain- 
heights, resting godlike on golden clouds. 

11. 697-700. Pylades asserts that he does not'esteem the 
■man who only strives after the approbation of the world, who 
does everything from vanity 1 . Nevertheless, Orestes should 
be thankful to the gods, who had wrought such great deeds 
through him while yet a youth. We must assume, that Py- 
lades refers to the fact, that Orestes had been chosen by 
Apollo to be the avenger of his father. 

P. V. i. has : 3$ fyalte nidjte »on beut, ber öon flcB benft, tone baS 
SBolf tyn enua greifen bürfle, aflein bu barfft ben ©öttern reidjttdj 
banfen, für ba$, toa$ fie burd) btdj, ben Süngling, fcfym getljan. 

1. 701. Render here frcije by ' happy/ and befeueren by 'grant.' 

1. 706. The contrasting expressions erfte and le^te are placed 
in German side by side, in order to express 'a very high 
degree.' Here both may be rendered by ' the highest.' 

Orestes speaks here in the spirit of the * heroie age,' when 
similar achievements constituted the highest bliss of man. 

1. 708. £)odj has here the signification of ' after all; ' * for all 
that,' i.e. 'who after all was revered by me.' — Gp. the Latin 
' tarnen,' and the Greek fywos, which latter expression is used 
in the present instance for bodj in the Greek translation. 

1. 710. $)ur<$ iljrett 2Binf, &c. The Gods ruined him by ' their 
hint * at Delphi to avenge his father's death. 

1. 711. The impers. phrase e$ auf tttoaä gerietet fyt&endenotes 
* to have a design against anything ; ' * to be bent upon the 
ruin of anything.' Cp. 11. 326, 574 notes. 

1 Lines 697 and 698 seem to have been generally misunderstood ; 
probably on aecount of the rather unusual expression : benft, in the 
sense of ber nur barauf benft, i. e. ' who only thinks ' (how). ; 
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1. 7 1 4, &c. Render SSdtcr by 'ancestors; ' nimmt ftd) . . Ijtntoeg by 
' earns ; ' and ($$ ctbt by * transcends.' The import of this speech 
doesnot agree with the doctrine adopted by the Greek tragedians. 

1. 719. Cp. IL 563-568, and see General Introduction, p. xiv. 

I.721. (Sttoarten is here used in the sense of toattm. Cp. 1. 
1553 ; and note to 1. 492 in my edition of Schiller's Wilhelm Teil 
(Clarendon Press Series). 

1. 722. Goethe represents the oracle at Delphi, as having 
used the ambiguous expression ' to take away the sister from 
Tauris '; which the two friends interpreted as referring to the 
image of Diana. Cp. IL 1928, &c, 2107, &c, and notes. 

1. 724. Pylades wishes to point out the contrast between 
the cruel and barbarian Taurians, and the more humane 
Greeks. Cp. 1. 734, &c. 

1. 729. ©etutyig is sometimes used in higher diction for ruljtg. 

1. 731. The expression boö fd)on ©efdjeljne Stands here for bo£ 
©ergangene. 

1. 733. Pylades presumes that the execution of the great 
work, with which they have been commissioned, may have 
been decided upon long ago in the counsels of the gods. 

1. 738, &c. In consequence of their having been captured, 
the two friends have already, strangely enough, arrived 'by 
mere compulsion , at the very gate of the temple» 

1. 742, &c. Man's prudence is only then of some avail, if 
heedifully it listens to the will of * those above/ i.e. if it is guided 
by the hints Coming from the gods. Cp. for 3>enet 1. 2035, n. 

11. 744-48. The oracles used to impose upon heroes, who 
were guilty of some great crime, dangerous, or ' momentous 
deeds/ for the achievement of which they were subse- 
quently honoured by the world. It may be that the poet 
alludes here specially, as in some other passages further on, 
to Hercules. Cp. 1. 632, &c. 

IL 751-55. Cp. 1. 582, &c, and note. 

1. 759. SSebarf 8, ' when . . . will be required.' Cp. 1. J789, n. 

1. 761. Uebettegter, ' considerate ;' 'mature.' 

1. 762. The character of Pylades, as depicted by Goethe, 
bears in general some resemblance to that of Ulysses, or Odys- 
seus, the valiant hero, who was i inexhaustible in cunning.' (Cp. 
Criücal Introd.) Euripides seems to have conceived the 
character of Pylades somewhat in the same light, when in 
describing the two friends he makes a Phrygian slave say : — 
6 de nais 2rpo^>iov, KaKOfirjras, 
olos y Obva<revs t o"iyo 86\io$, 
tthjtos de (f)iXois y öpaoits eis akicav, 

£vV€TOS 7T0\efJL0V 9 <j)6viOS T€ bpOKüHV. Of. 1. I4O3. 



/ 
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1. 763. Everyone must select some hero whom he takes as 
a model in his pursuit of immortal glory. The simile of ' toil- 
ing up to Olympus* was evidently suggested by the heroic 
career of Hercules. 

1. 771. The expression aitötotfen, 'to draw out* (cp. the Lat. 
* elicere'), is very characteristic of the cunning of Pylades. 

1. 776, &c. In their guesses about the mysterious priestess, 
the people naturally came to the conclusion that slje must 
have fled from peril. Populär rumour placed then her origin in 
the land of the Amazons, who are said to have settled near 
the Thermodon, a river of Pontus Euxinus, consequently in 
comparative proximity to Tauris. 

1. 779, &c. The wrath of the king against the two strangers, 
and his determination to have them sacrificed, must already 
have been known to the latter. Orestes believes, therefore, 
that the bright sway of the priestess must have vanished before 
the curse which covers him like all-pervading night ; and that 
the pious thirst for blood will unchain the old custom which, 
as Pylades had said, was restrained by the priestess. 

1. 790. Unfenntlidj, ' unrecognizable,' i.e. quite transformed, 

1. 791. <&Ut auf (Sinem ©inn Weiften, 'to adhere steadily (or 
' firmly ') to the same opinion.' 

1. 792. £en fle (jefagt. The auxiliary verbs of tense tyafcen and 
fein may be omitted in dependent clauses, beginning with a 
conjunction or a relative pronoun. 

3tt>etter Sluftritt. 

Iphigenia unbinds the chains of Pylades, because the Greeks 
used to consider it as a favourable omen, when the intended 
victims allowed themselves to be led to the altär without any 
. physical constraint. In the Greek play, Iphigenia bids the 
attendants of Orestes and Pylades ' to loose the hands of the 
strangers, for, being consecrated, they should no longer be 
fettereoY 

fl€$€T€ TS>V $€VQ3V X*P aS i 
C*S <$VT€S lpo\ prjK€T &<Tl dfCT/UOt. 

(Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 468, &c.) 
1. 805. It is probable that in his first surprise at meeting a 
Greek in Iphigenia, Pylades actually thought of the land of 
his birth, in speaking of the ' azure mountains of his native 
port,' Phocis being a mountainous country, and bounded 
on the south by the Corinthian gulf. 

1. 810. JDein, the original genitive of bu, is still employed in 
higher diction, instead of the now commonly used enlarged 
form beiner. 
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1. 818. Söetdj unfetig, &c, 'what adverse fate.' 

I. 821. fcajienber, here ' oppressive.' 

II. 824-43. The fictitious story here told by Pylades has 
several features in common with some of the fabulous tales, 
related by his prototype Ulysses. (Gp. Od. xiii. 256, &c, xix. 
172, &c.) Like the latter, he transfers the invented occurrence 
to Crete, the ' land of seafaring adventurers and liars,' and as 
with the latter there is a basis, or at least a sprinkling of truth, 
in his account, such as the pursuit of Orestes by the furies, 
and the promise of Apollo that help would be granted to him 
in the temple of Diana. 

1. 824. Goethe sometimes deviated from the rule, not to de- 
cline proper names of persons, when preceded by the def. art. 
P. V. I. had Slbrajluö (Sötjtte. The names here mentioned occur 
inGrecian history,but there was noCretan king called Adrastus. 

1. 827. Sttrifdjen un$, &c. ' between us grew up a rough and 
savage youth.' brennen, here ' to disturb.' 

I.831. The expression be$ SSatetS ßraft for 'our mighty 
father ' is Homeric. Gp. ßijj 'HpcucX^tfl, IL ii. 658, 666 ; and 
the similar use of ts, ibid. xxiii. 720. 

Cp. also the expression : $)ie tafdje J^taft ber leicht Ijingteljenben 
*Pferbe, in Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Fünfter Gesang, 
Zeile 141. 

1. 832. S3euteteid)=mit tetdjet 93eute. — jurtöe, for metrical 
reasons instead of gurucf. 

1. 844. The great interest which Iphigenia takes, as a Greek, 
and as the daughter of Agamemnon, in the destruction of 
Troy, is here emphatically shown by her impassioned appeal 
to Pylades whom, though a stranger to her, she calls Xtyuxtx 
2Äann, i.e. 'beloved man.' 

1. 845. It is hardly possible to render with adequate force 
and brevity the terse assertion : eö liegt, i.e. ' it lies in ruins.' 
On the whole it is best rendered by W. Taylor, who has, 
however, spun out the preceding line into two, viz. 

Ipbig. And is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 

Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 

Pyl. It is. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia inquire of Orestes the fate of 
Troy, but the whole passage is without any dramatic force. 
(Cp. lph. Taur. 1. 517, &c.) 

1. 849, &c. Pylades evidently wishes that Iphigenia should 
not speak to Orestes about his guilt, from fear that the latter 
would betray himself. 

1. 862. It was usual with the Greeks to call the natives of 
other countries ' Barbarians,' which first meant only 'non- 

K 
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Greek,' and later on, also * rüde,' ; * uncivilized.' The designation 
of 'Barbarians' was given to the Trojans by Euripides and 
other Greek dramatists. 

1. 863. Pylades first mentions the name of Achilles, who 
was the bravest of all the Greeks. He was buried by his 
countrymen, together with his faithfül friend Patroclus, before 
Troy. (Cp. Od. xxiv. 36-94.) Goethe chose for the latter hero 
the epithet fdjön, 'beauteous,' as nearly all other attributes 
would, in German at least, here sound commonplace. Besides, 
in describing the apparition of Patroclus to Achilles, Homer 
speaks of his * beautiful eyes ' (11. xxiii. 66), and Dares Phrygius 
says of him that he was 'beautiful in body,' pulcbro corpore. 
(Cp. De Excid. Troj. Hist. cap. xiii.) 

1. 864. Achilles was not only the bravest, but also the 
handsomest of the Greeks. The designation ©öttetoilber, 
* divine forms,' which can be traced to a similar usage in Greek, 
is therefore very appropriate with reference to the two heroes. 

1. 865. Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Glymene, was, 
according to some traditions, killed by Paris, and according 
to others, through the envy or revenge of his own countrymen. 
The tragic poets celebrate him, not only as a hero, but also 
as a poet and a sage. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was considered 
as the greatest hero among the Greeks, next to Achilles. He 
is said to have died by his own hands, in consequence of his 
being foiled in the contest with Ulysses about the arms of 
Achilles. (Od. xi. 541, &c.) 

The word (Soljn must be supplied after Sljax £efamon'6, which 
expression is an imitation of his designation in Greek. 

1. 866. The term %a§ Stands here for Sidjt, (Sonne, i.e. ba$ 
£td)t beS ©atettanbe* ; bie Ijeimifdje (Sonne. Cp. the expression 
v6<ttihov 5/iap, which has also been adopted by the translator 
into Greek. 

1. 869. The expression lieBeS £et$ may be used in German, 
as in Greek poetry, when persons address themselves in 
soliloquies. In English the epithet fteBeG may be replaced by 
the possessive pronoun * my.' Cp. 1. 923, note. 

1. 870, &c. Odysseus, when tossed by a fearful storm on the 
sea, exclaims, ' that thrice, four times happy are the Greeks who 
perished in the vast fields of Troy ' : 

TpKTfJLaKap€s Aavaol Kai rerpdius, o* t6t oXovto 
Tpoijj ev evpcijj. Od. v. 306, &C. 

The same idea has been expressed by other poets. 

L 872. In speaking of ' wild terrors/ Pylades alludes to the 
fate of Ulysses, his companions, and some other Greek heroes. 
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The ' sad end' refers, of course, to the death of Agamemnon. 

1. 874. geinbtidj aufgefaadjter, 'in hostile anger/ For the term 
@ott cp.l. 330, n. 

U 878. The expression SJtycenenS Ratten, Stands here for ' the 
whole town of Mycenae.' Similarly Schiller says : jjreube toax in 
%xoi<a fallen. Gp. 1. 19, ». 

That the Citizens of Mycenae lamented the death of Aga- 
memnon may be seen from the reproaches which the Chorus 
addresses to Glytemnestra in the * Agamemnon ' of Aeschylus. 

1. 880. See General Introduction, p. xiv. 

1. 883. Düntzer adopts the reading Jtt>nig3~$au£, as in 1. 919. 

1. 884, &c. Pylades perceives, by Iphigenia's agitated State, 
that she strives in vain to suppress the emotion of her heart at 
the tidings which are the more terrible because unexpected. 
Note that the express. unerwartet is used in German adverbially. 

1. 886, &c. Wadjbaxlity is here used for at$ $ttadjbartn. P. V. ii. 
had : SSietfeidjt bifi bu bie Xodjter eines ©ajtfreunb* über 9fcadjbat$ ? 

1. 888. (Redjne mtr$, &c, *do not bear me any ill will.' 

Cp. the saying of Sophocles (Ant. L 277) : 

orc/yy« yap ovbcir ayyikov KaK&v iiroav 
(For no one loves the messenger of evil tidings). 

1. 889. P. V. ii. had : bafl t<$ bet (Stfie Bin, ber biefe ©r&net meibet. 

1. 891. In the account of the death of Agamemnon, Goethe 
follows chiefly the version of Aeschylus. Gp. 1. 579, n. and Gen. 
Introd.j p. xiv. 

1. 892. The term ruljig is here used to express the feeling of 
security of Agamemnon. 

1. 894, &c. The Statement that the ' depraved woman threw 
upon his Shoulders, &c. a garment complicate with folds and 
artfully entangling itself* is based on Clytemnestra's own 
confession, as given by Aeschylus (Agam. 1. 1353, &c.) : — 
ancipop dp(j)iß\r)(TTpoVy &an€p txBvcov 9 
ircpiOTixifat tfXovtov clparor kclkov, 
which lines Dean Milman has rendered by: — 
' As round the fish the inextricable net 
Gloses, in his rieh garment's fatal wealth 
I wrapt him.' 

Cp. also for Unb fünfttid), &c. Aesch. Ghoeph. 1. 485 : 
alaxp&s T€ ßovkevToiaiv iv KaXvppao-Wj i.e. Agamemnon was 
caught in a garment treacherously contrived for his ruin. 

1. 897. Cp. for Sfcefc, besides the above quotations, the State- 
ment which Euripides puts into the mouth of Electra, ' that her 
father perished in the treacherous meshes of a net ' (6X6fuvov 
BoXiois ßp6\tov €pK€(Tii>, El. 154, &c). 

1. 898, &c. Goethe has here modified the version of Aeschy- 
k 2 
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his, who describes Glytemnestra as carrying out the deed 
alone. 

1. 899. SSetljüttt, i.e. ' with a covered face/ Agamemnon 
did not die in the open field, like a hero, nor was he honoured 
with suitable funeral rites. The latter fact was, according to 
the notions of the Greeks, considered a great dishonour, and 
Aeschylus has based on it a striking scene in his ' Choephoroe,' 
1. 421, &c. 

1. 902. Aegisthus governed the country of Mycenae in the 
absence of Agamemnon, and after the death of the latter he 
* called his own b'oth the queen and the kingdom.' 

1. 903. aSofe Sufl, 'evil passion.* 

1. 904. Unb einer, &c. =unb ein alte«, tiefe« ®efü# ber (Radje. 

11. 906- 1 7. Cp. Gen. Introd.y p. xiii. etc. In this passage Goethe 
has adopted the mild interpretation which Aeschylus puts on 
the deed of Glytemnestra, in assuming that she was only 
actuated by a feeling of revenge. Gp. Agam. 11. 212 ; 217-38; 
1389 ; 1407, &c. Euripides seems to have followed the same 
poet by putting into the mouth of the Peasant the words 'for as 
regards her husband's death, she had a pretence :' 

€S fi€v yap avhpa (TKrjyfnp €1% oXo>X<$ra, £1. 29. 
Sophocles, however, does not acknowledge any ' extenuating 
circumstances.' (Gp. El. 564, &c). 

1. 919. Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 660, &c. 
ris i<rr\v fj veavis; 
»*♦♦♦♦ 

KCU TOV ä&kiop 
*AyafjL€fivov a>s ©iCTCip', ävrjp&Ta rk fie 
yvvaiKa nal&ds r*. 
(Who is this maiden ? . . . And how she pitied the unfortunate 
Agamemnon, and asked me about his wife and children.) 

1. 923. Gp. 1. 869, ».—The following note by the Greek 
translator of the present drama may be of some interest to 
classical scholars : ' Nescio an consulto hie Goethius imitatus 
sit Euripidem, non ubique felicem Homeri (rkfjdi, <f>l\r) Kpadirj) 
seetatorem. Gf. Med. 1242, 1244. Iph. T. 344: quae lepide 
irrisit Arist. Ach. 450, 480, 483, 485, 488.' 

$)titUt Slufjug. 
(Srjier auftritt f 

1. 926, &c. Gp. 1. 801 and the first note to Sc. 2 of Act II. 
1. 928. JDie Srei^eit, &c, namely, the freedom which the 
sanetuary grants to those who are brought there as captives. 
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1.-929. It is a-well-known fact, that persohs lying prostrate 
with a severe illness frequently enjoy, when on the point of 
death, a last bright look of life, which may be considered as 
' death's herald/ Compare the lines : 

* How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.' (Romeo and Julitt, v. 3.) 
I. 931. <Sa$en is here used in the sense of 'to acknow- 
ledge.' 

1. 933, &c. Goethe seems to have here adopted the version 
of Euripides, that the priestess merely ' consecrated ' the 
victims by cutting off a lock from their hair. Gp. 1. 605, ». 
1. 939. Cp. 1. 161, n. 

I. 941, &c. The special Greek 'household gods' (&oi ira- 
rp^oi), as well as Hestia (the Roman Vesta\ the goddess of 
domestic life, used to be placed on a.sacred hearth ; the latter 
in the hall, where all the members of the family, and even 
the meanest servants, assembled for the ofFerings before 
the meals. 

<Stmfen, * to touch in passing.' 

II. 945-48. The presence of the noble strangers recalled to 
Iphigenia the image of those heroes whom she learnt to 
honour in her parents* house ; and it was also this reminis- 
cence which, instinctively, comforted her Mnmost heart' with 
beautiful hope. 

1. 956. Iphigenia alludes here, of course, to the fate of Aga- 
memnon, which she calls ' mute/ because it was not granted 
to him to die in open battle, but he met his death in an 
' obscure corner.' Cp. 1. 899, n. 

1. 957. Goethe seems to disregard here — evidently for dra- 
matic reasons — the usual version, which represents Iphigenia 
as having already reached womanhood when she was brought 
to Aulis. Age is not recognized in poetical fiction. 

1. 958. Iphigenia here simply describes the feeling of awe 
and admiration she entertained on looking at the assembled 
heroes, but she does not describe the look itself. It is cer- 
tainly possible to remember whether we looked on a person 
with anger or affection, and the censure of M. Patin, with 
reference to.this passsage: II y a lä un dementi formel a ce 
que dit quelque pari Ciceron que Tcßil qui voit tout, ne se voit pas 
lui-meme (£tudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, ii. 138), is, in 
my opinion, quite groundless. • 

1. 960, &c. Olympus was considered by the early poets 
as the chief seat of the gods, among whom several demi- 
gods, such as Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, &c, were ad- 
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mitted; and it is to the latter that Iphigenia alludes, in 
speaking of the heroic forms of glorious bygone ages. 

3lion, or Sttum is another name for Xxo\a. 

1. 966. Feminine substantives were formerly also declined 
in the singular. Now the practice is retained in a few 
expressions only, but Goethe has, both in prose and poetry, 
several times used the obsolete genitive singular of the 
word grau, i. e. grauen, 

SlegijHjenS is the genitive of the abbreviated form Slegiftlj. 

I. 967. Orestes, hesitating from a natural feeling to acknow- 
ledge the dreadful deed with a direct affirmative, does so by 
the indirect, but still emphatic affirmation : bu fagft'6, ' it is as 
thou sayest.' Xantaf $ is the gen. of the abbrev. form XantaL 

II. 970-73. As ül weeds by shaking their dreary tops spread 
numerous seeds, thus the grandchildren of Tantalus (i.e. 
Atreus and Thyestes) have engendered to their children's 
children, murderers of their own race, for an endless re- 
ciprocation of frenzy, or ' mutual rage.' 

P. V. ii. has : <5o tya&en Xantate (Snfcl ben gütd), gtetdj einem 
uiwertttyDarn Unfraut, mit »oller §anb gefät, unb jebem iljrer Ämber 
nneber etnen SWörber gur etongen 2Be$feltt}utlj erzeugt.' 

Aeschylus makes Clytemnestra express a similar sentiment, 
viz. that an evil genius possesses the family of the Atridae, 
and incites them to 'mutual murder.' Gp. Agam. 11. 1451, 
1551, &c. 

1. 973, &c. Iphigenia asks Pylades to reveal to her that part 
of his 'brother's' Speech which the 'darkness of terror,' i.e. 
the giddiness overclouding her senses — had suddenly concealed 
from her. Cp. 1. 9 1 8, and the passage from the P. V. further on. 

I. 977. 3)a$ Ijolbe Jttnb. Euripides represents Orestes as 
having been brought as a child to Aulis by Clytemnestra with 
Iphigenia, and the latter brings him on the stage as a ' silent 
petitioner ' to her father not to sacrifice her (Iph. Aul. L 
1241, &c.) ; and in Iph. Taur. (1. 834, &c.) she says 'that she 
had left him at home in the arms of his nurse.' 

äSefttmmt be$ SKaterS (Radier, &c. According to the notions of 
the ancients,it was a duty to avenge the murderof one's kindred. 
Orestes was, therefore, ' destined ' to be the avenger of his 
father, and this fäct mitigates his guilt. P. V. ii. has : fag' 
mir an, toa$ i$ serttrirrt »on biefer 9la<§rid)t serljört, foenn mir'« 
bein ©ruber audj gefagt, mt ift be$ großen Stamme« letye $ (lange, 
ben SRottgeftnuten ein auffeimenber, gefährlicher (Radier, toie iffc Drefi 
bem @<$recf en$tag entgangen ? 

1. 980. The lake Avernus (Ital. Lago Averno) is situated 
about nine miles from Naples. On aecount of the noxious 
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mepfaitic vapours arising from it, and the gloomy groves 
covering its banks, the Roman poets considered it as the 
entrance to the * nether-world* (Gp. Verg. Aen. vi. 1. 237), 
and the name was also used to designate the latter. The 
expression the * nets of Avernus ' Stands, therefore, here for 
the ' nets of death.' 

1. 982. ©olbne (Sonne, &c. It is hardly necessary to call the 
special attention of the appreciative reader to the present 
passage which contains an exquisite poetical sentiment. The 
expression of joy uttered by Iphigenia in the drama of Euri- 
pides (Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c), appears feeble and almost 
commonplace by the side of it. 

1. 985. ©ajifrennbltä) may here be rendered by the periphrasis 
' by ties of hospitality.' 

1. 988. Orestes implores Iphigenia 'to rein in and control 
her feelings.' 

1. 989, &c. Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1 121-22. 

t6 de fi€T cvTU^tay Kaicov- 
a6ai Bvarois ßapvs al&p. 

(But misfortune after happy days must heavily press 
on us.) 

1. 991. The verb nriffen in the sense of ' to know of anything,' 
may be used in poetry only, without the prep. son. 

1. 996. Iphigenia considers her mother doomed, and as 
being past fear and hope. The P. V. had : 5Die fei ben ©ottem 
überlaffen, Hoffnung unb gurd^t Ijilft bem SßerBted^er nt($t. 

The repetition of the conj. toeber instead of toeber . . . no<§ is 
now not of frequent oecurrence. 

1. 997. The expletive audb has here, approximately, the 
meaning of ' and indeed.' — The expression Scmb ber Hoffnung 
Stands poetically for ' human life ' ; * this world.' 

1. 1001. Iphigenia's apprehensions are so manifold, that she 
feels as if uncertainty were flapping a thousand dark wings 
round her head, overwhelmed with anxiety. 

1. 1004. ©ote is here used in the sense of $erotb. 

1. 1005. Orestes was anxious to hide his deed from the 
knowledge of men, hence his assertion that he would fain bury 
it ' in the soundlessly hollow, dark realm of night.' ^oljlmmdj, 
lit. ' cavern-realm,' denotes figuratively ' deep darkness.' 

1. 1007, &c. Construe: SWidj gtüingt beut Ijolber ÜRunb toibet 
meinen Stilen, allein er barf, &c. 

1. 1009. In the following aecount of the deed of Orestes, 
Goethe has adopted, with a few deviations, the Version of 
Sophocles, as given in his Electra. See Gen. Int r od, p. xiv. 
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1. 10 10, Anaxibia, the second wife of Strophius and mother 
of Pylades, was the sister of Agamemnon. Gp. 1. 643, ». 

1. 1011. @($tt>ctf)et, denoting primarily ' fatner-in-law/, was 
subsequently also used for ' brother-in-law.' It is derived 
from the same root as <§(§tt>aa,er. 

1. 10 14. The expression ben SUtgefoimtmen seems here to be 
used in order to denote, that the friendship between the two 
youths sprang up as soon as Orestes had arrived. 

1. 1017. Utwerfeljett is here used for unerwartet. — fremb gef leibet 
=al$ Srembe gefleibet, i.e. ' in disguise.' 

1. 10 18. 9Ü$ Bräuten fte, &c, i.e. they feigned that they had 
brought the sad tidings, &c. Gp. for the gen. Dre(len6 1. 966, n. 

1. 1022. Goethe, Lessing, and other great German writers, 
not unfrequently add the termination -en to proper names in 
the dat. as well as in the acc. case, as here (Sleftren. 

1. 1023. With Aeschylus it is Pylades who, when Orestes 
hesitates to kill his mother, urges him ' to follow the behests 
of Apollo.' Gp. Ghoeph. 1. 885, &c. 

1. 1025. 3n $d)f &c, say ' (which) had been stifled.' 

The following incident is a free invention of the poet. 

U. 1027-29. AJthough the floor had been often washed, still 
there might be observed, where it was stained, faint traces of 
the shamelessly shed blood in pale ominous streaks. This 
passage is based on the belief that human blood, wantonly 
shed, cannot be obliterated. 

When Orestes returned in order to avenge his father's 
death, Electra says: 'and my father's black blood still pu- 
trefies in the house.' Eur. El. 1. 318 : 

aijfia ö' tfn 7rarp6s Karä oreyas 
fiikav cr€<rrj7r€P» 
Cp. also Ghoeph. 1. 63, &c. 

1. 1034. As Goethe passes over the existence of Chrysothe- 
mis, the third daughter of Agamemnon (Gp. note to I. 49), the 
word ©efd^toifter must here be taken to denote Electra and 
Orestes, since the latter was threatened, like the former, by 
dangers from their 'mother who had become estranged to 
them/ — The ill-treatment of Electra by her mother Clytem- 
nestra has been described by the Greek tragic poets, who also 
mention that the queen feit no security as long as Orestes was 
alive. 

The coined expression ftiefgetoorben has no exact equivalent in 
English, nor perhaps in any other language ; jHefgettorbne 2Rutter 
denotes ' a mother who has been changed into a stepmother.' 

Gp. the late Latin ' novercor.' 

1. 1036. The mention of a ' fatal family dagger * (<§<Jji<ffat$* 
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botöj) is a classical reminiscence. The poet seems to assume 
that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with which 
Atreus and Thyestes had slain their half-brother Chrysippus, 
and with which subsequently Atreus had killed his own son 
and his nephews : (Gp. Gen, Introd. p. xii, etc.). Voltaire, in 
his tragedy ' Oreste,' also speaks of a ' fatal family dagger.' 

1. 1039, &c. The conception that the gods ' happily spend 
their bright lives ' (bcn reinen $ao, . . . feüa, lebet) is Homeric. Cp. 
Od. vi. 1. 42, &c. 

The use of the word leben as a transitive verb is properly 
confined to higher diction only. The expression neu is here 
employed in the sense of ' fresh' or 'bright.' The P. V. had : 
auf . . . reinen SBolfen. 

1. 1044. An 'eternal fire' was properly kept up in the 
temple of Vesta only. 

1. 1045. The purity and calmness of the life which Iphigenia 
led at the temple of Diana, elevated her soul to the bright 
dwellings of the gods. 

1. 1052, &c. In the following passage Orestes describes the 
torments of his soul caused by remorse and repentance — which 
are the furies that ceaselessly haunt him — after the ghost öf 
his mother ' had risen from the reeking blood of the slain.' 

The brevity of 1. 1053 indicates the great emotion of the 
Speaker, who makes a pause after 3)er SWutter ©etjt (cp. 1. 1387, 
».), and equally expressive is the evidently purposely chosen 
irregulär metre in 11. 1055, 1056. 

1. 1054. Aeschylus calls the furies the 'aged' daughters of 
night (Nuicros 1 irdKaial iraifes. Eun#n. 1. 69). Cp. 1. 581, n. 

1. 1061, &c. Orestes was troubled by doubt whether he had 
acted rightly, and that apprehension, together with his actual 
remorse, is represented by the poet as the natural com- 
panion of the furies. 

1. 1062, &c. When the furies, aecompanied by 'doubt' and 
' remorse,' leave their gloomy dens, a vapour rises before them 
from Acheron (a river in the 'nether-world'); in its — i.e. the 
vapour's — circling clouds, the ever-present consciousness of the 
past rolls bewildering round the head of the guilty ; i.e. after a 
person has committed a crime, the consciousness of it haunts 
him unceasingly, and that consciousness is then followed by 
the tormenting furies. 

1. 1066, &c. According to Homer the furies remained quiet 
in the nether-world until some crime was committed; then 
only were they permitted to appear on the € beautiful soil of 

1 Prof. Paley and others have adopted the reading of ypeueu. 
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heaven-sown earth;' and exercising their privilege to punish 
or to destroy, they pursued the criminal. 

The earth is called gottfcefdt, because it is God who has 
endowed it with fertility, and in so far the expression may 
be a mythological allusion to Demeter, the.goddess of the earth. 

The description of the furies and their pursuit of Orestes — 
both in the above passage and p. 55 — is chiefly based on that 
given by Aeschylus. In the ' Choephoroe ' (1. 1037) Orestes is 
represented as seeing, directly after^the deed, gorgon-like 
women in black robes, and their hair entwined with serpents. 
He says that he distinctly sees his ' mother's vengeful hounds ;' 
and the chorus endeavours to comfort him with the assurance 
that ' his soul is bewildered on account of the fresh blood on 
his hands.' In the 'Eumenides' Orestes is represented as 
resting on the central-stone of the temple of Apollo and the 
furies asleep on chairs before him. Orestes leaves, and the 
ghost rising from the ground arouses the sleeping furies. 
Moaning and groaning the latter awake, and being urged on to 
resume their relentless pursuit, they do so with renewed vigour. 
Cp. also the grand Choral hymn in the * Eumenides,' 1. 3 1 1, &c. 

1. 1071. Gp. 11. 836-855. 

1. 1078, &c. A stranger ingenious and practised in deceit, 

Imay weave ' a web of falsehood ' as a snare for a stranger, but 
Orestes entertains such a sympathetic admiration for Iphi- 
genia, and he is himself so unused to cunning and deceit, that 
he feels bound to reveal to her the truth. 

1. 108 1. Gp. 1. 1387, n. 

1. 1083. €>ettft . . . Xob/^is stooping to the tomb, is seeking 
death.' (William Taylor.) 

1. 1087. 3)u fdjeinjt, &c. Orestes is led to this conclusion 
by the tenour of Iphigenia's first address to him. Gp. 1. 941, &c. 

1. 1089. Orestes wishes here simply to express, that he is 
ready to die the usual death of the victims in the land of the 
Taurians — which seems to have consisted in their being first 
slain in the temple and then hurled down a rock — and that his 
blood reeking down to the sea, may bring a curse upon the 
barbarians. 

When Orestes asks Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 625) ' What 
kind of graveshall be allotted to him, when he is dead* ? (rd^os 
de nolos de^erai p\ orav Odixo ;), the priestess replies : f A sacred 
fire inside (the temple), and a rocky chasm ' (nvp ipbv Zvtov 
Xaa-fia r €vp<oir6p nerpas), 

1. 1094. Some commentators are of opinion that Goethe 
refers here to the goddess ' Fortuna'; which would in so far 
be plausible, as that goddess is described by Pindar as the 
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daughter of Z€vs ScM-ijp, i.e. Zeus the Deliverer, or Preserver. 
It may be, however, that the poet merely uses here a poetical 
figure of speech, in designating ' the fulfilment of our wishes,' 
as the fairest daughter of Zeus; and this interpretation 
seems to be the more correct, because he used in the P. V. 
the figurative expression : reid^t ber ©nobe, ber fdjcnjien Sodjtet 

1. 1096. Ungeheuer has here the meaning of s gigantic ' ; ' vast.' 

). 1100, &c. As a king is known by the profusion of his 
bounty, for to him must appear trifling what to the mass 
of men would be a treasure, so one knows the heavenly 
powers by their long-reserved and wisely prepared gifts. 

The expression Saufenben is here used in the sense of ' mul- 
titude ; ' ' common people.' 

1. 1106. Whilst the vast-extending realm of the future lies 
open before the glance of the gods, mortal beings cannot 
penetrate into the 'to-morrow'; since every evening — or as 
the author poetically expresses it, the 'starry and misty veil of 
every evening* — closes before their eyes the prospect into 
the future. The P. V. had : 3ebe$ Stöenb* geftirate £ütfe 
t>rcBircjt fte (i.e. bie 3ufunft) und ; and it is this reading which 
helps us to interpret the rather unusual expression : (Stern* unb 
S^cbet^üUe. Cp. Goethe's saying : 3Bo$ bir ba$ <S$tcffal Bringt, 
lefyrt btd) bcr Xag. 

1. 11 12, &c. Man should wait patiently for the benefits of 
heaven, until they are ripe for him, and not, impatiently 
grasping at them, taste to his own ruin the immature fruit. 

1. 11 15. The P. V. had : SffiaS e* aud) fei, tagt mir btefe* ©tue! 
ni$t tote ba$ ©efpenft eine« gefdjiebnen ©elieBten, eitel »oruberäe^en. It 
seems, therefore, probable, that the def. article used in the 
poetical version is employed by Goethe in the general 
signification of the indef. art., i.e. 'of a departed friend'; 
which usage is not uncommon in German poetry 1 . It may 
also be, that the present passage was suggested to Goethe by 
the exclamation of Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c), 
after she had recognised her brother ; ' unhoped for joy feil to 
my share, my friends ! but I fear, that he (Orestes) will soar 
out of my arms heavenwards ' : 

äroTTOV rjbovav e\aßov, & <j>i\ai* 
oVdotiea ö' c«e x € P& v A* € M rrpbs aldepa 
dfiirrdfievos <j>vyjj. 

1 According to Düntzer the above passage contains an allusion to the 
phantom apparition of Patroclus, in the dream of Achilles, as related by 
Homer, II. xxiii. 1. 60, &c. Cp. 1. 863, n. 
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1. 11 24, &c. It is possible that the Mmmortal veil,' which 
the goddess Leucothea gaveto Odysseus (Od. v. 346, &c.) asa 
means of rescue in the storm, suggested these lines to Goethe; 
or he simply took the veil of the maiden priestess as an 
emblem of perfect innocence; so that the meaning would 
be, that even if Iphigenia, the chaste and innocent priestess, 
| would take Orestes under her special protection, she could not 
1 save him from the furies, whom the poet designates here by 
the epithet of Smmertoadjen, ' the ever-wakeful.' 

I. 11 27. The furies did not pursue Orestes into the temple 
itself. Gp. 1. 727, &c. 

1. 11 29. Sophocles says of the Furies (El. 478, &c.) : 
rj£ci Kai 7rokvnovs Kai 7roXv)(€ip 
a. fcipols Kpimrofieva \6)(oig 
XakKonovs 'Epwvs. 
6 There shall come with many feet and many hands, the fury 
with bra%en feet, who is lurking in the horrible den.' 

1. 11 31, &c. Aeschylus represents the furies as moaning, 
groaning, and barking in their repose like a hound, ever 
mindful of the chase (Eum. 1. 126, &c.) ; but Goethe, who 
represents the Erinyes in a less ghastly, but more demoniac 
manner than the Greek tragedians, describes them as uttering 
a 'horrid laughter.' Cp. 1. 1066, n. 

1. 1142, &c. The mind-obscuring bewilderment which has 
taken possession of Orestes, is here figuratively designated by 
the expressions ' smoke and vapour ' ; and in this hazy shroud- 
ing he only perceives the pale light of the river of death, 
which leads him down to Tartarus. 

The ancients assumed that the way to the nether-world 
led across a river. The earlier writers knew it under the name 
of Styx, the later under the name of Acheron. 

1. 1 144. This line contains a poetical inversion. The P. V. 
had : #ajt bu nur (Sine <Sd)toeftet, t>ie (Sleftra ^eif t ? 

I. 11 46. Gp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 561, &c. 

1$. XeiVei b' €P oIkois aKKop * Ay afjLCfiPoav yopov\ 

OP. Xekomcp 'HXcKTpap ye irapdepop fiiav. 

1$. tl 8c , <r<f)ay€io7is övyarpos com Tis \6yos ; 

OP. ovüeis ye, 7rXrjP 6apov<rap ov% opap <f>äos. 
(Iph. Has Agamemnon left another child at home ? Or. He 
has left a maiden, Electra. Iph. What ? Is there any report 
of his daughter, who was sacrificed ? Or. Only this : that she 
died and does no more beholcl the sun.) 

IL 1148. Iphigenia's questions arouse in Orestes anew the 
sting of remorse ; so that the Erinyes ' blowing away ' with 
malicious joy the ashes of oblivion from his soul, will not 
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permit the last embers of the terrible fire which consumed 
the house of Tantalus — still burning in himself— tö become 
quietly extinguished. Orestes apprehends, therefore, that the 
destructive 'flame, purposely fanned and nourished by hellish 
sulphur, is for ever to torture his soul.' 

The present instance seems to be the only one in which 
»erglimmen, ' to get gradually extinct,' is used reflectively. 

1. 1149. The word ©ringen, is to be pronounced in German 
as two iambics, viz. £rln-fen. 

1. 11 54. Goethe uses the anachronism §<5(le in this drama 
to denote Tartarus as a place of punishment after death. 
£ötfenf($tt)efet is more a biblical than a classical expression. 

1. 11 56. {ftau($toerf is a rather more poetical form than 
Otöudjertoerf for ' incense.' 

1. 1159. The verb »ernennten 'to listen* (to what another 
says) without a direct object, is used in poetry only. 

1. 1162, &c. Iphigenia asks Orestes whether all life has 
become stagnant in him; whether a petrifying charm, as if 
from the head of the terrible Gorgon, creeps through his limbs. 

Goethe seems to follow the tradition adopted by Euripides 
who, like Homer, mentions one Gorgon only. The post- 
Homeric poets generally assumed three Gorgons, but Medusa, 
as the most terrible of them, was specially called ' the Gorgo.' 

1. 1164, &c. Aeschylus represents the ghost of Clytemnestra 
as inciting the furies to pursue Orestes. Gp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. 1168. The words of Iphigenia harrow up the inmost 
depth of the heart of Orestes, and he actually believes that he 
hears the voice of the Eumenides ; hence his exclamation : 
They call ! They call I 1 Gp. 1. 1131, &c. » 

1. 1172. Iphigenia interprets the great agitation of Orestesi 
as a sign that he instinctively feels the presence of his sister. 

1. 11 76. When Creüsa, daughter of Greon, king of Corinth,- 
was married to Jason, Medea, who had been forsaken by the 
latter, sent her a bridal garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on, and spread the flames to the palace. 

3ünbet fidj . . . »on mir fort, ' spreads,' or ' proceeds from me.' 

1. 1178. Orestes considering himself as an 'unworthy 
wretch ' wishes to die ' an ignominious death ' ahnt — ' locked 
up in himself' — like Hercules who retired to die in solitude 

1 The exclamation ($$ ruft is referred by some to SRutterHut. This 
interpretation seems to me, however, less plausible than the one given 
above. The expression e6 ruft ; e^ fjat gerufen» is frequently used in 
German, in a general way, for ' there is/ or ' there was the sound of a 
cry • ; or ' they cry,' &c. Cp. the Latin * clamatum est.' 
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on mount Oeta, when he found that he could not escape the 
excruciating agony cansed by the ' Nessus garment * which his 
wife Deianira had sent him. 

L 11 84. The sudden change of the feelings of joy and 
sorrow is here compared to a 'revolving wheeL' The cause 
of the sudden revulsion of feelings in Iphigenia's heart, is 
explained by her in the following lines : she shrinks back in 
awe from one who is a stranger, and still the voice of her 
heart calls her to her brother. 

I. 11 88. Sty&ettf is the German gen. form of Lyaeus (Gr. 
Avaiosy i.e. * deliverer from care '), the epithet of Bacchus or 
Dionysus. The priestesses of Dionysus distinguished them- 
selves in their worship by a boisterous frenzy, or an ' unre- 
strained sacred fury.' UnMttbig is here used adverbially. 

). 1190. Iphigenia asks Orestes to look at her and to judge 
from her aspect, how her heart opens to the joy of kissing the 
head of him, than whom the world can contain nothing dearer 
for her. 

1. 11 97, &c. JDie ett>'ge Ctwelle, &c. i. e. the fountain Castalia, 
which flowed down mount Parnassus between the two clifFs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia, and which was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

The epithet golben is in poetical diction used for 'beautiful ' ; 
* splendid.' 

II. 11 99-1 200. Not brighter is the Gastalian spring flowing 
from mount Parnassus, than is the joy which, gushing from the 
heart of Iphigenia, flows and surrounds her with a sea of bliss. 

The adv. ttrie before grcube is to be translated by ' than ' ; it 
being used here after the comparative instead of al$, which 
usage is not uncommon with Goethe and other German writers. 
In the next line, however, ttrie is to be rendered by 'like,' as 
it refers to gfreube in the preceding line. 

1. 121 1. Pylades had been wandering about in order to 
discover the ways and means of carrying out his designs, and 
Orestes now implores Iphigenia 'to advise him* (3Bei$ iljti 
guredjt), how to carry out their escape. 

1. 12 15. The apostrophe D nc^mt, &c. is, of course, ad- 
dressed to the gods. In the second poetical version, the line 
Stands thus : 

D neljmt [iljr ©ottcr, ne^mt] 

JDen 2Ba^n t^m »on bcm jlarren Sluge. 

1. 12 19, &c. Unb rettete, &c, i.e. 'and bringing me hither 
saved me ' ; ' and brought me hither in safety.' 

1. 1222. The senses of Orestes having been quite bewildered, 
Iphigenia recalls to him in a few words the actual State of things. 
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1. 1226, &c. Orestes expresses the wish that Electra too 
might at once perish with them, so that she might not preserve 
her life for a heavier doom and greater sufferings. 

1. 1229, &c. In asserting that 'fratricide was an old custom 
of their ancient house,' Orestes alludes to the murder of 
Chrysippus by his half-brothers Atreus and Thyestes, to the 
attempt of the latter to kill his brother Atreus through the 
agency of Pleisthenes, and to the mortal enmity between those 
two brothers. 

1. 1232. The phrase fldj ratzen lajfen denotes ' to take advice ' ; 
' to follow advice.' 

1. 1233. The poet here expresses symbolically the love of 
life, by the love of the sight of the sun and the stars. 

When Iphigenia utters her lament (Gp. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1. 1281) at her impending death, she exclaims: 
KovKen fioi <j)S>s 9 
ovÖ* deXt'ov rode (fxyyos 
(This light and the beams of the sun are no more mine). Cp. 
also above, 1. 573, n. 

1. 1235, &c. As dragons engendered in a sulphurous pool 
fighting with their own kin devour each other, so the 
grim race of Tantalus perishes in mutual destruction. 

The rather high-flown simile of ' hell-born dragons which 
destroy each other,' is quite in accordance with the agitated 
State of the Speaker. Gp. 1. 1154, n. 

I.1240. 2Rü foldjett ^liefen, &c, i.e. with such pitiable 
looks of impassionea appeal. Compare the pathetic scene in 
the ' Choephoroe,' where Glytemnestra appeals to her son not 
to murder her. 

1. 1245, &c. In the 'Eumenides' of Aeschylus the Mndig- 
nant shade ' of Glytemnestra is represented as summoning the 
furies not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. Cp. 1. 1066, ». 

1. 1252. The expression (Sto^Us figuratively used in German 
as ' steel ' in English, for any ' sharp weapon.' 

The imper. »erf^one nic^t refers, like gerteije, to the direct 
objeet tiefen S3ufen, i. e. »etf(^one nid)t (fonbetn) gerreific, &c. 

1. 1254. Düntzer very properly remarks, that as in the 
' Oedipus Coloneus ' of Sophocles, the much-tried aged 
sufferer must once more feel his horrible guilt in its whole 
extent, before he gains peace and atonement, so Goethe re- 
presents Orestes as sunk in the lowest depth of despair, before 
he can be freed from the furies and the torments of his remorse. 

L 1258. Orestes recovering from his paroxysm, feels himself 
at once calmed and appeased ; and believing that he has drunk 
from the 'stream of Lethe/ or forgetfulness, he asks for 
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another draught of cool refreshment,' so that the last ' agony 
of life ' may be washed away from his heart. 

Äratn^f, lit ' spasm/ is in German also used figuratively for 
the ' paralyzing of the mind.' 

1. 1 262. 3)er CtueUe, &c., 'plunged into the source of forgetful- 
ness: ' the latter expression refers, of course, to the river Lethe. 

1. 1264, &c. Orestes, in half-awakened consciousness, be- 
lieves himself to be in the nether-world, and implores the 
'shades' (1. 1263) to allow him, after being so much tossed 
about, to enjoy the comfort of rest amidst their own repose. 

The adv. gefällig does not refer to (Statten, but to Orestes 
himself, and is here used in the sense of fcel)agttc§. P.V. iii had : 
3>n eurer ©tiüc labt gefällige (Rujje ben uingetrtebenen ©oljn ber drbe. 

1. 1266. ©ettfpet is used in poetical diction for glüfiera, 
_' whispering.' 

1. 1267. Orestes alludes to the rustling noise caused in the 
gloomy twilight of the grove, by the moving tops of the trees. 
Cp. 1. 1, &c, n. 

I. 1269, &c, JDie fyerrltdj mit einanber . . . ju§ freut, 'who 
rejoiee in glorious communion.' 

1. 127 1. The following lines express the perfect harmony 
which reigns among his kindred dwelling in the realm of 
shades. Their forms appear godlike, and in their traits they 
resemble each other. 

1. 1274, &c. Gp. 11. 336-388, notesy and 1. 1022, ». 

1. 1281, &c. The following apostrophe to his ancestors, 
which Orestes utters in an exalted state of mind, is given 
by the poet in the more animated measure of the iambic 
Dimeter, or Quaternarius, with frequent employment of 
amphibrachic instead of iambic feet, in order to allow an ap- 
propriate pause in the middle of the lines, viz. 



1. 1289. JDen id) nur (Sinmal, &c.,viz. when Agamemnon re- 
turned from Troy ; since Orestes could have no recollection 
of the time when his father proeeeded on the Trojan expedition. 
1. 1296, &c. The greeting (©ruf) of welcome was upon 
earth the ' sure pass-word of murder ' in the race of ancient 
Tantalus, and their joys begin only beyond the grave. 
The second— foetical — version had : 

Sluf @rben toar in unfrem $au« 
2)er ©iafomm— Xob. 
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and P. V. ii. ran : J&eijt ü)n torittfommm t Stuf Cfrben toar'a in 
unfern £au$ ein ®ruf* p £ob ! 

1, 1301. The 'aged sire* is, of course, Tantalus, whom 
Orestes hoped to see among the departed shades of his 
kindred, who had atoned for all the wrongs committed by 
them, and who, reconciled with each other, enjoyed undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Gp. for the fate of Tantalus, 11. 3 r 0-3 2 5, 
notes, and Gen, Int. p. xi. 

I. 1307, &c. Since Tantalus does not appear to Orestes in 
his vision, among the host of his departed kindred, he con* 
cludes that the all-powerful gods have 'with brazen fetters 
firmly rivetted cruel tortures to his heroie breast/ i.e. that he 
is doomed to eternal punishment. 

Dritter auftritt. 

II. 13 10-13 16. The vision of Orestes still continues; and his 
address to Iphigenia and Pylades is in the same metre as the 
latter portion of his soliloquy. 

1. 13 12. JDie (Sine, i.e. the only one of the race of Tantalus 
who was still missing in the nether-world. 

1. 131 3. All sudden deaths were believed to be brought 
about by the arrows of Apollo, or Artemis. The former 
generally slew men, and the latter women. When Odysseus 
saw the shade of his mother — who had died in his absence — 
in Hades, he asked her, Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis, 
the archer, slay thee with the Visitation of her gentle shaft ? 
5 dcikixrj Povaos ; ?j "Aprefus lo\€atpa 
ols äyavols ßeXceaaiv iiroi^oyiivrj KaT€7r€<pvcv ; 

(Od. xi. 11. 172-73.) 

1. 13 14. The expression atmer greunb does not stand here 
in apposition to $>ia), but is used as an exclamation. 

1. 13 15. The Prose Versions, and the first poetical version, 
had: £ommt mit, fomntt mit ju $utto« %tyon, e$ giemt ben ®äften 
ben SHHrtl) mit @rug iu e^ren. In the last version Goethe has 
changed fommt into tomm', probably in order to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of the hard letter t in the same line ; thus 
sacrificing grammar to euphony. 

1. 13 17. Goethe has here and elsewhere adopted the version 
o£ later writers, who considered Apollo as god of the sun, and 
Diana as goddess of the moon. Cp. 1. 547, &c, notes. 

1. 1323. In aecordance with a highly poetical notion, the 
paleness of the moon is here represented as expressive of her 
constant longing for the eternal light of the sun. 
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1. 1325. The P.V. had: D lag weinen einigen, fpatgefunbenen 
(i. e. trüber), nidjt, &c. 

Far less poetical is the invocation of Iphigenia to Diana in 
Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 1398, &c.) : 

& AtJTOVS KOpT), 

aaxrdv fif, ttjp arjv Upiav, np6s 'EWada 
€K ßapßdpov yrjsj Kai kXottcus avyyvad* f'fuuff. 
(frikels de Kai <rv <rov KcuriyvtiTov, 6ed' 
ipikelv de Kdfie rovs Sfxaifiovas doiect. 
(O daughter of Lätona, bring me, thy priestess, safe into 
Greece from a barbarian land, and pardon my deeeit. As 
thou lovest thy brother Phoebus, so believe that I too love 
those born of the same parents with myself.) 

1. 1337. Unb ift bein SBttte, &c, i. e. if the will of Diana in 
concealing Iphigenia at Tauris has now been fulfilled The 
conj. ba is here used in the sense of als, 'at the time when.' 
The P. V. had ba?. 

1. 133 1, &c. It must be assumed that Iphigenia had, in the 
meantime, been informed by Pylades of his intended designs of 
rescue. 

1. 1333. Pylades repeats here more distinctly what Iphigenia 
had stated before — 1. 1319, &c. — in a general way. 

L 1336. The shades of the departed were represented as 
mere airy forms, which were not tangible. When Odyssens 
wished to embrace the spirit of his dead mother in Hades, she 
flitted from his hands, 'as a shadow or even as a dream ' (Od. 
xi. 1. 206, &c). 

1. 1339, &c. The Parcae, or Fates (Gr. Motpat), were de- 
scribed as spinning out, at the birth of man, the thread of his 
future life. The present passage must, therefore, be simply 
taken as expressing metaphorically that a favourable fate was 
now spinning the threads of their lives, and that the safe re- 
turn of the two friends depended upon those slender threads. 

1. 1341. The P.V. had after the expression jum erftenmat, the 
words : feit meinen Jftnberialjten. 

U« * 343-57» Orestes, who considers the troubles he has 
overcome as a violent tempest, compares the returning peace 
of his mind to the calm and the revival of nature, which 
follows the purifying violence of a thunderstorm. 

In construing the present passage, the reader should 
remember that the words from bie mit (1. 1343) to trennt (L 
1354), form a parenthetical clause. 

1. 1343, &c. The god who sent storm and thunder was with 
the ancients principally Zeus ;- but Goethe describes here the 
gods, in general, as producing lightning, thunder and tempests 
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or, as he poetically expresses it, as c moving to burn up heavy 
clouds with flaming might.' 

The P. V. had : 31jt ©ottet, bic Üjt, &c. Cp. 1. 582, n. 

1. 1345. The expression gndbta/ernft indicates here, that the 
gods graciously grant the blessing of the long-sought rain, but 
do.so sternly amidst the roaring of thunder and the rush of 
winds. 

1. 1348, &c. £)o<$ Btttb, &c, i.e. the gods soon transform 
what man looked at with dread antieipation into a blessing, and 
thus change the timid, wondering anxiety into a look of 
joy, &c. 

1. 1351. frifdjetqmtfter, 'newly refreshed.* 

1. 1352. The epithet neu indicates, in this place, the re- 
appearance of the sun in his brightness, after having been 
hidden by clouds. 

1. 1353, &c. The grey veil of the last remnants of the clouds 
is gently divided by the pleasing and varied colours of the 
rainbow. 

1. 1359. Orestes had hitherto called the furies by names 
characteristic of their dreadful funetions, as: Unteritbtfdje 
(1. 580) ; bic Snmtettoadjen (1. 11 26) ; and also ©ringen (1. 1149); 
but now, being healed, he applies to them the euphemistic 
name, dhtmemben (Gr. Evncvidcs), i.e. the ' gracious goddesses/ 

1. 1 360, &c. The ' brazen gates of Tartarus ' are mentioned 
by Homer. Their remoteness is here indicated by the ex- 
pression fernafcbonnemb, i. e. ' with a remote thundering dang.' 

Grimm seems to be of opinion that it would grammatically- 
be more correct to divide the Compound, viz. fernafc bonnernb. 

1. 1362. Orestes continues his simile by comparing the 
world, as it now lay before him, to ' the earth which exhales a 
quickening odour ' after a storm. 

1. 1363, &c. This line contains a poetical inversion. The 
P. V. had : imb labet mid) ein auf iljren Stäben, &c. 

The expression gtdcfcen is here used, aecording to Düntzer, 
to denote the extenaed sphere of activity now open to 
Orestes. 

1. 1366, &c. Pylades thinks that it is not yet time for 
rejoieing; for it is only the wind which will swell their saHs, 
that may waft their perfect joy to Olympus, i. e. the time 
for rejoieing will come when they are in security on the 
open sea. 



La 
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SBhtUt 5luftug. 
(Srjicr Sluftrttt. 

The first thirteen lines of the following soliloquy are, in 
general, written in the so-called 'logaaedic ' metre, which eon- 
sists of dactyls, followed by trochees. Some consider the 
verses as anapaestic, as several lines can very easily be scanned 
in that metre. The verses will perhaps best be scanned in 
the following manner : — 
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— u — ' 


— UV 
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ww — 


wu — 
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wu — ' 


&C, 


&C. 



11. 1369-81. The heavenly powers do not quite forsake 
mortal beings, and when they predestine for them manifold 
perplexities and deeply agitating, sudden transitions of the 
mind, they provide for them a calm friend as a help in the hour 
of need. Gp. for the constr. of 2>enfen jtc, &c, 1. 1789, &c, «. 

11. 1378-79. These lines express the contrast between near 
and far in a classical spirit, by designating the former by the 
' native town,' and the latter by the * distant shore.' 

11. 1385-89. Iphigenia represents Pylades as the embodi- 
ment of physical courage and of wisdom. The former is ex- 
pressed by the ' arm of a youth in battle,' and the latter is 
metaphorically designated by the 'luminous eye of age in 
counsel,' i.e. by the clear-sightedness of experienced old age. 
The following lines are added to justify the assigning of the 
highest wisdom to the youth Pylades; for, possessing the 
sacred, inexhaustible treasure of calmness of mind, he was able 
to supply from its depth counsel and help to the restless 
wanderen 

1. 1390, &c. The fact that Pylades did not allow Iphigenia 
to give herself heedlessly over to the * happiness which she 
could not realise,' is mentioned as a further proof of his 
thoughtful wisdom. 

1. 1395. The verb au$fiiljten does not form here a Com- 
pound verbal expression with getyen, but expresses the object 
or purpose of the same, and is therefore used with the supine. 
Cp. 1. 480, n, 

1. 1398. It is a matter of course that the 'artful words' 
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were imparted to Iphigenia during the time which elapsed 
between the third and the fourth acts. Cp. 1. 1368. 

1. 1400. Note here the use of the subjunctive. 

1. 1403. Hinterhalten, 'to dissemble,' is an inseparable Com- 
pound verb. 

1. 1404, &c. The interjection 2Belj is used in higher diction 
with the genitive, in order to express the object which occa- 
sions the exclamation of lament (cp. Sanders* Wörterbuch). — 
Here, the interjection äBelj ber finge, might perhaps best be 
rendered by Woc tofahebood! 

1. 1406. A word spoken in truth relieves the heart, as it , 
were, from a bürden ; which is not the case when a lie has 
been uttered. 

1. 1407. ©etroft machen, ' to comfort.' — ängften is used in poetry 
for the more familiär dngfttgen, * to cause anguish.' 

1. 1408, &c. The lie which has been secretly coined does 
not hurt the person against whom it is directed, but fills with 
anxiety the man who has uttered it ; as an arrow which has 
been shot off, being diverted by a god, misses its aim, and 
rebounding, hits the archer. The tradition that the gods 
divert the arrows from the direction given to them by man is 
already found in Homer, and the superstitious belief that 
enchanted bullets dart back on the shooter is perhaps founded 
on that legend. 

1. 1409. Goethe follows in his earlier writings the former 
usage of employing the primary form brutfen (foSgebtucfter), in- 
stead of the modified brntfen (toSgebrücftet:}. 

1. 14 14. The consciousness of being afcout to utter a false- 
hood had gradually dawned upon the mind of Iphigenia, and 
as anxiety upon anxiety trembles through her heart, she even 
begins to fear for her brother, lest the furies should again seize 
him on the unhallowed ground, or lest he, with Pylades and 
the crew, might be discovered at the shore. 



3tt>ettet Sfoftritt. 

1. 1422. The expressions toarten and fytrren are here *nost 
happily chosen. The former conveys rather the notion of 
' expecting,' and the latter that of ' waiting patiently.' 

1. 1426. Arkas considers the command of the king to such a 
degree paramount, that he cannot conceive any obstacle to its 
fulfilment. 

1. 1427. JDeffen nur, &c, 'which we are unable to control.' 
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1. 1431, &c. Xxhoji bte <§><Jjutb, &c, viz. he has upon him the 
guilt of having shed ' kindred blood.' In Euripides, Iphigenia 
says of Orestes and Pylades, in bringing forward the same 
pretext (Iph. Taur. 1. 1171) : 

oiKfiov ijkQov rbv (f>6pov K€KrrjfX€VOi. 
(The guilt of murder they had upon them when they came, is 
that of their own kindred.) 

1. 1435. UcBet is here used in the sense of ' malady,' or rather 
'frenzy.' In the P. V. Iphigenia says of Orestes that he was 
' in be8 Sffiafynftnnä a&fdjeuftdje SBanbe gefcjfett.' 

1. 1438. The expression mit frifd^er Söette is here used to 
denote that Iphigenia considered it necessary, in performing 
the mysterious rites, to bathe the image of the goddess with 
* fresh running water/ and not with the ' lustral waters ' kept 
in the temple. 

When Thoas asks Iphigenia, in the drama of Euripides 
(Iph. Taur. 1. 11 88, &c), 'What is to be done with the 
strangers ? ' the following dialogue occurs : 

1$. ayvols KaOapfiots irp2>rd viv vc\rai OiXa. 
00. mjyalo-iv vodranv fj OaKacraiq. öpocro) ; 
1$. öakacrcra Kkvfct ttdvra rdvQptoittoV Kaicd. 
00. ovkovv 7rpos avrbv vabv eWiirrci K\vba>v ; 
I*. iprjfiias Sei* Kai yäp ak\a dpdcrofX€P. 
***** 

I*. dyVl<TT€OP fJLOl Kai TO TTJS 0€OV ßp€TOS. 

(Ipb. I wish first to cleanse them with holy purification. Tb. 
With spring of water, or with the moisture of the sea ? Ipb. 
The sea washes off all the ills of men. Tb. Does not the sea 
dash against the temple itself ? Ipb. Solitude is needful ; for 
we shall do other things besides. . . . Ipb. I must also purify 
the image of the goddess.) 

1. 1444. £te$, &c, i. e. the sacred rite. 

1. 1448. Erbringen is a somewhat more emphatic expression 
than ergtütngcn, * to enforce.' 

1. 1454. The suspicions of Arkas about the pretended mys- 
terious rites seem already to have been aroused ; hence his 
assertion, in general, that he would fain bring the king a 
mes&ge, 'which would solve the whole perplexity now sur- 
rounding them* — i.e. her consent to marry the king woirtd 
be beneficial to the land, and would induce him to desist 
from his resolution to sacrifice the strangers; 

1. 1456. SöoS tdj »crmo^te, &c. Iphigenia evidently alludes 
here to the confidence which she had willingly bestowed upon 
the king. 
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1. 1457. This line ran in the P. V. : %)<$ toär' es 3ett, bctt ©um 
gu änbern. 

1. 1458. This line contains the general Statement, that it is 
not in the power of men to alter their feelings and inclina- 
tions, which have been put in their hearts by the gods. 

1. 1459. The prep. fttr is sometimes omitted after Ratten, 
in the sense of ' to consider,' more especially in higher diction. 

1. 1461. Arkas, seeing the firm composure of Iphigenia, asks 
her whether she would risk all, i. e. her own fate and that of 
others. It may, therefore, be more correct to render e$ in 
the following line by ' everything,' than by ' my fate.' 

1. 1463. The gods are wont to save man in a natural manner 
and by human means, and he should not wait for their direct 
and miraculous interference ; to which remark Iphigenia 
evasively replies that everything depends upon their guidance. 

I. 1468, &c. The mind of the soldiers has now long been 
disused to the cruel sacrifices, and many of them, having 
been thrown on foreign coasts, have themselves realised the 
fact that a friendly human face is to the homeless wanderer a 
godlike apparition. 

II. 1477-82. The import of this passage, which is one of 
the most difficult in the whole drama, is this : mercy, which 
descends from heaven in a human form, nowhere establishes 
its sway more quickly, than among a vigorous, youthful 
people which, abandoned to itself and its own vague fore- 
bodings, bears in savage gloom the heavy burdens of human 
life ; i.e. when one imbued with the principles of humanity 
appears among a healthy and primitive people which toils on, 
whilst it leads a cheerless and uncivilized life, and which has 
no other guide for its actions than an undefined instinct, or 
foreboding of what is right, then the task of spreading 
humane feelings is easily accomplished. 

The term 3RUbe includes the notions of ' mercy,' * charity/ 
and 'humanity.' Cp. for trüb unb hritb, 1. i53°>»« Some 
editions have 39urbe instead of SBiitben (1. 1482). 

1. 1483. The mind of Iphigenia being already moved by her 
own remorse, she implores Arkas not to agitate it still more. 

1. 1489. The pain feit by Iphigenia may be compared to a 
friend, because it indicates to her instinctively what course 
would be proper for her to pursue. 

1. 1491. The pain which Iphigenia feels seizes powerrully 
her soul, but it cannot have the effect of destroying her re- 
pugnance. 

1. 1495. The clause: 3Bo* fi^ ni<^t flegtemt, 'which is not seemly 
to do,' is in the translätion to be placed after ertoerBcn toill. 
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dritter Sluftrttt. 

I. 1503. The revulsion has been brought about in the breast 
of Iphigenia at an unseasonable hour, because it shakes her 
resolution of joining in the plan of escape. 

II. 1506-9. A stream of joy had 'overflowed' the soul of 
Iphigenia as completely and suddenly as the tide, swelling in 
with rapid waves, Covers the rocks lying among the sands 
of the shore. 

1. 1509, &c. Iphigenia had never considered it possible to 
see her brother again ; hence in embracing him, she actually 
' grasped the impossible.' All the preceding versions had : S)ad 
ttnmägftdje ftieft td) mit £anben ^efafit 1 . 

1. 151 1, &c. ©td) . . .um mt<$ gu legen, 'to Surround me.' — 
This passage refers to Iphigenia's rescue at Aulis. Gp. General 
Introduction, p. xiv. 

L 15 16, &c. SReinen SBruber, &c, i.e. her heart was entirely 
and forcibly engrossed by her brother. Iphigenia resumes 
here the thought expressed above in 1. 15 10. 

1. 15 19. Her soul was only bent on their safety. — »otto&tt* 
bringen, * to strive onward.' 

1. 152 1. ©0 tag, &c, i. e. she looked already back on Tauris 
with the same feeling of satisfaction with which the mariner 
turns his back on the cliffs of a desolate island. 

1. 1525. Deceit in itself was hateful to her, and now it has 
become doubly detested, as she is to practise it on her bene- 
factor. 

1. 1526. Cp. 11. 869, 923, notes. 

I. 1527. Iphigenia begins now to waver in her resolution, 
and to doubt whether what she intended to do was right. 

II. 1528-31. Iphigenia had hitherto led in her limited sphere 
of action a life of childlike simplicity ; but now there arises for 
her a conflict between her wishes and her duties ; she has no 
more a distinct conception of her own obligations and the 
exigencies of the world, and thus, leaving the secure ground 
of her solitude, she embarks on the sea of life, the waves of 
which toss her about, and her mind is filled with 'gloomy 
anxiety.' 

The expression irufc unb bang is here used to denote the 
* vagueness and anxiety * of the feelings of Iphigenia, in the 
same way as rritfc unb toilb (1. 1479) denotes the State of a 

. * The Interpretation that tbe expression ba6 Unttt6gtt$e refers to the 
rescue of Iphigenia, seems to me rather far-fetched. 
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primitive people, which leads an uncivilized life, without any 
definite object. 

Vierter auftritt 

1. 1536, &c. Pylades considers the fact that 'the furies did 
not approach Orestes on the l unconsecrated ' ground of the 
shore, as a sure sign that he has completely recovered. 

1. 1541, &c. Umtobern may here be rendered by 'to shine/ 
'to glitter,' and fein lotfig #aupt by 'his curly head.' The 
epithet toef ig must here not be taken as an attribute of youthful 
or efFeminate beauty, but like the Greek otikos, applied to the 
hair of Odysseus, as ' bespeaking manly strength.' 

1. 1542. The expression »oll denotes here that his eyes had 
lost their former gloomy look, and were open and beaming. 

1. 1549, &c. These lines form a fine counterpart to the well- 
known passage : 

When sorrows come, they come not Single spies, 
But in battalions. 

1. 1553. The Hendiadys traurig unb ertoarteub Stands here for 
in trauriger (Srtoartung, as above trüb unb toilb (1. 1479) for in 
trüber 2Bi(bJjett, and trüb unb bang (1. 1530, &c.) for in trüber 
SSangigfett. Cp. also 1. 81, n. 

1. J554. The statement that the crew bestirred themselves 
rejoicingly at the sight of Orestes, is a further confirmation of 
his recovery. 

1. 1557. (£$ feinet, &c, i. e. each hand longed to grasp the 
oar. 

1. 1563. Euripides represents the image of Diana as of small 
size, so that Iphigenia could carry it in her arms; whilst 
Goethe found it necessary to represent the image as of such 
great weight that even Pylades could only remove it because 
his Shoulders were ' well-practised ' in carrying heavy loads. 
Only in this way could the fact be explained that Iphigenia 
had not yet the image with her when Pylades arrived 

1. 1569. The expression flug is here not used boastingly, it 
being employed in the sense of ' shrewd ;' ' artful.' 

1. 1571. Render here teurer SWann by ' my friend.' 

1. 1580, &c. @(^tdfe is not unfrequently used by Goethe for 
'head/ 

äBarunt ^aft bu, &c. Pylades asks Iphigenia why she had not 
the wisdom to shroud herseif wisely within the veil of her 
sacerdotal privilege. 

1. 1584, &c. The phrase auf ttaxa beulen, corresponds to the 
English ' to think on something.' 
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1. 1588, &c. Iphigenia must acknowledge within herseif that 
Arkas had a füll right to put forward his demand, and as he 
did so urgently and with reason, she could not behave towards 
hfm difFerently. 

1. 1591. The idiomatic phrase e« jiefyt jt$ Qef&fjtttd) jufcmmten 
denotes ' dangers gather ; ' * dangers assume a more threaten- 
ing aspect.' 

1. 1595. ®t Bringe, &c, i.e. whatever message he may bring. 

1. 1601. By pretending that she keeps the two prisoners 
securely guarded within the temple, and not allowing Arkas to 
see them, Iphigenia would compel him to repair again to the 
king, and thus she would gain for them * breathing time.' 

1. 1603. 2>em raul), &c. With these words Pylades wishes to 
justify the theft of the ' holy image.' 

1. 1604, &c. The auspicious omens consist in their having 
found their companions, in the blowing of a gentle wind to 
favour their departure, &c. Besides, Orestes has been healed 
even before he has fulfilled the condition for his recovery. 
Cp. 11. 610, &c, 722, &c. 

1. 1609. This line ofFers considerable difficulty, and has 
given rise to various interpretations. The expression fttlfen* 
tnfct can only point to Delos — the central island of the Gyclades 
in the Grecian Archipelago — which was 'the most holy seat of 
the worship of Apollo ; ' but on the other hand, the image of 
Diana was, according to 11. 722-23, to be brought to Delphi, 
and the first version had here actually Delpbos instead of 
Selfentnfef. It cannot, of course, be assumed that Goethe 
mistook Delphi for an island; besides the expression tyinü&er 
shows (1. 1608) that he thought here of Delos. 

1. 16 10, &c. By the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to 
Mycenae, the town, which had been left without a ruler, would 
revive and the household gods would be re-established in their 
paternal abode. 

1. 16 15, &c. The mere presence of Iphigenia would bestow 
a blessing on the house of Tantalus, and remove the old curse 
weighing upon it. 

1. 16 19, &c. As flowers turn to the light of the sun, so her 
soul, Struck by the ray of the words of the dear friend, turns 
to sweet comfort. 

The repetition of the pron. fWj (1. 1622), which is gram- 
matically superfluous, here makes the assertion more emphatic. 

L 1624, &c. The 'lonely one' misses the present friend's 
'confident* speech, and thus^ — to use Miss Swanwick's ren- 
dering — ^he ' in silence droops.' 

1. 1628. ($nttt)i(fette (pres. cond.) 'would soon mature it.* 
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L 1630. 2)te fefyriid), &c, i who wait in aaxious expectation.' 

1. 1632. getfenfoif<$ is a 'thicket growing on/ or 'between 
rocks.' That the temple at Tauris was surrounded by rocks, 
has been mentioned before. Cp. 11. 1089, 12 so. 

L 1634. Xrouetgug, ' air of sadness.' 

1. 1635. The verb $tel)en is to be supplied after @cnne. 

1. 1638, &c. Fear makes dangers appear greater than they 
are ; and may hence be said to have concluded an alliance with 
it for the deception of man. The P. V. had : Sftfle m<$t ! 9hir 
in ber gtttdjt i(l bie ©efctljr. 

L 1645. Cp. for gebeut, 1. 54, ». 

L 1646. Necessity would only excuse her intended proceed- 
ing, but it could not remove the wrong of ingratitude. 

1. 1647. Sßor ©öttetn, &c. i.e. necessity excuses her un- 
doubtedly both before gods and men. 

1. 1649. Too rigid Claims on ourselves betray hidden pride. 

L 1650. 3dj untetfudje iridjt, &c, Iphigenia asserts that she 
does not reason about her duties, but only acts according to 
her feelings. 

1. 165 1. Some interpret this line as meaning 'that if Iphi- 
genia is conscious of acting rightly (redjt = predicat adj.), 
then she cannot refuse herseif self-respect ; ' whilst others 
explain it to denote, ' that if Iphigenia would rightly, or 
properly (redjt=adv.) feel the good she is accomplishing,' i.e. 
' if she had the right consciousness of her own worth, then she 
must also respect herseif. ' The latter version seems to be the 
more correct one, because according to the preceding line 
the feelings of Iphigenia teil her that she would not act rightly 
in deceiving the king. 

L 1652. ©anj unfcejlecft, &c, i.e. the heart can only thenl 
be quite at ease and self-contented, if it is quite pure, orl 
unspotted — when it can reproach itself with nothing 1 
whatever. \ 

L 1653. Here again the opinions of the commentators vary ; 
some consider too|l as denoting 'indeed,' and others take it 
in its original signification of ' well,' the coUateral adv«rb of / 
the adj. * good.' 

IL 1657-59. The human race is so wonderfully constituted 
and its nature is complicated and involved in so manifold a 
manner, that no one can maintain himself pure and strajght- 
forward either in himself or in his relations to others. \ 

The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used in German 
to express a notion in general, as : btefe* fcefcen, ' earthly, or 
human life ; ' and here : bieö @ef($te($t, for fco* tnenföltäe ®e* 
fdjtety. 
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L 1660. SöeffrUt fein denotes here 'to be called upon.' 

1. 1661, &c. The first and immediate duty of a man is to 
pursue the course of life pointed out to him, and to heed the 
path he is pursuing ; i. e. to do one's duty in aecordance with 
the requirements of practical life. 

1. 1663, &c. Man can rarely judge and appreciate his past 
doings, and when he is in the act of performing them he 
scarcely ever knows how to appreciate them, he being then 
biassed by his inclination or passion. 

1. 1668. gfragt jtdj'a, 'can there be any question?' 

1. 1674, &c. Since her marvellous escape, Iphigenia led an 
undisturbed life ; hence the assertion of Pylades 'that one can 
see that she is not used to loss, for not knowing how painful a 
bereavement is, she will not even make the sacrifice of utter- 
ing a false word, in order to escape a great calamity. 

©etooljttt for getooljnt in higher diction. 

1. 1680, &c. The notion that 'necessity' is paramount to 
everything eise, and that her stern hint is supreme law even to 
the gods, is Homeric (cp. the Greek avayicrj). She listens to no 
advice ; and is, therefore, described by the poet as the ' un- 
counselled sister of eternal fate/ — Later writers described the 
Fates, or Parcae themselves, as daughters of 'necessity.' 

1. 1688. 2)ct (Rettung fdjönes ©tegel, i.e. the image of Diana 
the possession of which would complete the safety of Orestes, 
Iphigenia and himself. 

ftünfter Sluftritt. 

1. 1689. The expression bie Steinigen includes also Pylades, 
and may therefore be rendered by 'my beloved,' or 'those 
dear to me.' 

1. 169 1. Cp. for the form Bang unb tonger, 1. 21, «. 

1. 1692, &c. In what the quiet hope consisted, which Iphi- 
genia yearned to retain, is described by her further on (L 
1699, &c). 

1. 1695, &c. The exclamation is here rendered more pathe- 
tic by the use of bie$ instead of wein. 

1. 1696. The verb a&neljttten, used intransitiyely, denotes ' to 
diminish ' ; ' to decline/ 

1. 1698. ®nbü<^ is here equivalent to am (5nbe. 

1. 1701, &c. Iphigenia's hope to purify one day the 'deep- 
defiled house* of her ancestors serves also to explain her 
yearning — as expressed in the opening solüoquy of the present 
drama — ^for her return home. 

1. 1706. The word SBatettoelt has been formed by Goethe on 
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the analogy of the expression J&eitnatlüctt, ' native land,' with 
which it is synonymous. 

I. 1707. Necessity, the ' uncounselled sister of fate ' (1. 1684), 
is called * deaf,' because it does not listen to any appeal. 

II. 17 12-17. The Titans, who are represented in Greek my- 
thology as the ' ancient race of gods/ were vanquished by 
Zeus and his brothers and sisters. The former harboured 
consequently a deep hatred against the * new race of gods ' 
and would not acknowledge their authority. (Gp. note to 1. 
328.) Iphigenia, therefore, implores the gods, < that there may 
not arise in her heart an aversion against them, that no Titanic 
hatred against their sway may infix its vulture talons in her 
breast, on account of her undeserved sufferings.' 

The seat of the ' new gods ' was Mount Olympus, whence 
their name Olympians ; which designation is here, in particu- 
lar, happily chosen, Zeus having carried on the contest against 
the ' old gods ' from that mountain. 

1. 17 16, &c. Man reflects by the purity and nobleness of his 
heart the image of the gods ; and thus by preserving the purity 
of her soul, the gods would save their own image. Cp. my 
Notes to Goethe's poem : JDo* ©otttidje in the 2)eutfd)e Styrif, 
P« 377 (Golden Treasury Series). 

1. 1720. The Parcae were represented as not having ap- 
proved of the sway of the * new gods ' ; they sympathized, 
therefore, with Tantalus, on whom the gods had inflicted such 
severe punishment ; and horror-struck they sang their fearful 
song of pity, which Iphigenia naturally remembers at the 
moment when the * Titanic spirit ' had been aroused in her. 
Gp. on Tantalus* tragic fate, 1. 328, »., and Gen. Int., p. xi. 

1. 172 1. SBom flottmen ©tuljle, &c, i. e. at the table of Jupiter. 

1. 1726. The following celebrated song of the Parcae is 
written in the amphibrachic metre, but several lines occur 
without a final short syllable, viz. 

&c. &c. 

The song gives in grand poetic outlines a description of the 
tragic fate of Tantalus. The first Strophe describes the arbi- 
trary and everlasting power of the gods. The second contains 
a warning to men favoured by them, and a characterization of 
the insecurity of that favour. The third describes the fatal 
issue which results, when a contest arises between the gods 
and their favourites, or * guests.' The latter are hurled into a 
dark abyss, waiting in vain for a just judgment. In the mean- 
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time — as the fourth Strophe describes — the gods enjoy per- 
petual happiness in ' everlasting feasts ' (ewigen JJeflen). Glori- 
ously they stride from mountain to mountain, and from the 
deep abyss ascends to them the breath of stifled Titans, like a 
light haze and the odorous fumes from offerings 1 . The fifth 
Strophe characterizes the irreconcilable hatred of the supreme 
powers, who cast their curse on the descendants of the doomed 
man. They turn away their benign aspect from whole 
races, and avoid the sight of the descendants, in order not to 
behold in their features the once beloved and silently speak- 
ing traits of their ancestor. 

1. 1743. Some editions have the less euphonic form ©ered)te6. 

11. 1762-65. Construe: @$ Ijordjt bet Sßetbamtte, bet alte 2 , in 
nädjtüfyn £ö#en auf bie lieber ; benft (an) bie JHnbet unb (Snfel, &c. 

The verbs Ijordjen and benfen are used in poetry only without 
any preposition. The expression Unb fctyüttett ba$ fcavtyt (1. 1766) 
denotes he discontent and wrath of Tantalus at his doom. 



fünfter ^lufjug. 
(Srflcr Sluftritt. 

1. 1769. The 'perplexity* of Arkas consists in his doubt 
whither to direct his suspicion; whether it is the prisoners 
alone who clandestinely are planning flight, or whether the 
priestess aids them secretly. 

1- !773« Srgenb no<$, a poet. inversion for nodj trgenbtoo. 

1. 1774. Render here SBeilje by ' lustral ceremony,' or ' rite.' 

1. 1780, &c. Thoas commands that whilst a strict search is 
to be made from the promontory to the grove, the sacred 
interior of the latter should not be entered by the soldiers 
with a view of making it the arena of a fight, but a watchful 
ambush should be set round the grove to prevent the escape of 
the prisoners. 

3tt>etter Sluftritt. 

1. 1787» &c. In spite of the nobleness of the king's character, 
the Scythian makes himself heard in these lines 

1 The defeated Titans were thrown into a cavity below Tartarus, and 
the giants Enceladus and Typhon, who also bad contested the rale of the 
gods, were buried by the latter under the volcano Etna. 

2 The preceding versions had : Unb Zatltal ljor<$t ttt feinet QSQU. 
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IL 1789-93. When a hypothetical clause precedes a prin- 
cipal one without being introduced by a conjunction, the 
former is frequently given in an inverted form, as here : träte 
fte, &c, $ätte flc, &c, for toenn fie »öte, toena fie Ijätte. The 
adverbs fo, falte, &c, may in this instance be omitted before 
the principal clause, which is consequently put in the direct 
order, as here: flc voäxe ftolj getoefen, &c, for fo todrc fte frolj 
gettefett ; Ijätte banffcar %, &c, for fo fj&tte flc banfbar, &c. 

1. 1791. The 'wrath' is here called ' holy,' because it was 
inspired by a kind of religious feeling. 

1. 1796. Socft . . . herauf, < calls forth.' 

I. 1799. Iphigenia not wishing to link her fate to that of the 
king, has marked out her own course, i. e. she independently 
devises her own fate. 

1. 1800. Cp. 1. 511, &c. 

1. 1801. 2)cr is here the dat. of the fem. demonstr. pron. 
and refers to @d)tnetdjetei. ®o fudjt, &c, ' she has recourse.* 

1. 1803. SHtoetjäljrt, here 'prescriptive'; 'vested/ i.e. a pro- 
perty hallowed by long enjoyment. 

dritter auftritt. 

1. 1806. Goethe uses the verb ergäben with the prep. an 
before proper names, in higher diction only. 

1. 1807. SBeiter is here used in the sense of * more fully.' 

1. 1808. It would seem that Iphigenia represents the delay 
which has been caused, as the result of a divine dispensation. 

1. 18 10. Iphigenia represents the intended offering as a 
* cruel resolution,' in aecordance with her own coneeption of 
human sacrifices. Cp. L 522, &c. 

1. 181 1. The accent is to be placed in this line on bu, the 
meaning being that the king should not have come himself. 

1. 1813, &c. The eagerness with which hirelings take upon 
themselves for favour and reward, half of the share in the j 
guift, is in German emphatically pointed out by the expression I 
faffen, lit. ' to snatch * ; ' to seize.' 

1. 18 15. £od) feine, &c. i.e. the king himself remains person- 
ally free from defilement 

IL 1816-20. The tenour of these lines betrays a touch of 
the ' Titanic' feeling which had been aroused in Iphigenia. by 
the contemplation of her undeserved sufferings. (Cp. I, 171 2, 
&c. and notes.) She likens the absolutely ruling king to the 
' cloud-gatherer ' (vcfaXrjyepeTa), ' high-thundering ' (fy-ißpe- 
/i€Ti7ff), and ' lightning-hurling (aarfpoTnjTrjs) Zeus ; ' for, Itke 
him, he plans death in gloomy clouds, and whilst his messe ngers 
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flash down destruction on the head of poor mortals, he calmly 
moves through his heights, amidst the storm, like an un- 
approachable god. — Cp. 1. 1745, &c. 

The line Unb feine 93oten, &c, contains a Biblical remini- 
scence. 

1. 182 1. The verb tönt, which is here used transitively, may 
be rendered by * utters.' 

The king's remark shows that he rightly judges the im- 
port of the words * uttered ' by Iphigenia, which are directed 
against the arbitrary doings of the mighty. 

1. 1822. The king having reminded Iphigenia of her sacred 
office, she replies that it is not the priestess who Stands before 
him, but the daughter of Agamemnon. 

1. 1823. The king had respected her words, while she was 
yet unknown to him, by discontinuing the human sacrifices. 

1. 1824. Otofcty is here used in the sense of ungeftüm. 

1. 1827. Unb folgfam, &c. In readily fulfilling the duty of 
obedience, first towards her parents and then towards a divine 
will, Iphigenia enjoyed the feeling of sweetest freedom. The 
P. V. had : Unb biefe Sotgfamfeit ijl einer @eete fdjönfie SteÜjett. 

L 1830. JDort, i.e. in her parental home. 

1. 183 1. Gp. 11. 506-10. 

1. 1832, &c. Iphigenia is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the king is prompted by passion only in his resolut ion to sacri- 
fice the strangers. Cp. 11. 496, 1465, &c. 

1. 1834, &c. The law of hospitality was, with the ancients, one 
of the oldest and most sacred rights. (Cp, Od. ix. 1. 270, &c.) 
Iphigenia, therefore, designates the command declaring sacred 
eyery stranger, a law. 

L 1836. The brevity of this line indicates the emotion of the 
Speaker. 

1. 1840. Cp. the lines of Sophocles (El. 212, &c): 

ra Ö€ toU &vpa.Tois 
ovk ip terra ir\ä0€iv. + 

i.e. ' one must not quarrel with those who are more powerful, 
so as to attack and provoke them.' (Cp. Wunder, Engl. Ed.) 

1. 1841, &c. Whether Iphigenia speaks or not, the king 
could always discern what her immutable feelings are. The 
repetition of the adv. immer by no means offends the ear so 
much as to induce us to put it down — aecording to some 
commentators — as an error or misprint. It rather makes the 
assertion emphatic. 

1. 1843, &c. Even a hardened heart is melted to pity by the 
remembrance of a common doom, and how much the more 
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must this be the case with Iphigenia, who is imbued with feel- 
ings of compassion. 

1. 1845. Söie nteljt, here elliptically for um tote üiel nteljr. 

1. 1848. 3urfte fdjon, 'was already raised.' — The verb juden, 
when applied to weapons, denotes ' to raise,' or ' draw ' with 
a quivering motion. . 

1. 1850. Miss Swanwick happily translates this line by : 
* A dizzy horror overwhelm'd my soul.' 

1. 1854. 3)u toetjjt e$, i. e. that we are bound to render to the 
distressed the benefits reeeived from the gods. 

I. 1857. @id) freuen is here used in the sense of 'to triumph 
over.' 

II. 1859-61. When several conditional clauses, Coming side 
by side, are connected by means of unb, ober, &c, and the first 
clause is given in an abbrevia,ted inverted form (cp. 1. 1789, 
etc., ».), the subsequent clauses may assume the form of a 
direct prineipal sentence, as here : Unb bu öerfongteji instead of 
Unb fcertangtejl bu (cp. Sanders* äßörterfcud) ber ^uptfötmerigfetten, 
&c, p. 64 a. 5). The indicative in 1. 1861 is used instead of 
the conditional in order to make the assertion more emphatic. 

1. 1862. $)ie Oledjte, &c, ' the innate rights of his heart,' i. e. 
the rights of humanity. 

1. 1866. 2)a$ 800$, &c, 'the chance of arms is changeable.' 

1. 1868, &c. These lines will perhaps be best construed as 
follows : Slud) ben <§<$toadjen fyat bie Statut gegen £tufc unb §ätte 
nidjt oljne §ülfe gefoffen. 

1. 1870. @ie gab, &c, 'she makes him delight in eunning/ 

1. 1871. 33cttb toetdjt, &c, i.e. the weak practise various 
stratagems : either they elude, delay, or evade the commands 
enforced upon them. 

Iphigenia, who had gradually begun to indirectly disclose her 
secret in lines 1862 and 1863, by alluding to the presence of 
her brother, now does so unconsciously in a more direct man- 
ner, which, aecording to 1. 1875, is fully understood by Thoas. 

1. 1874. The pron. fte refers to fitjl. 

1. 1876, &c. The soul of Iphigenia struggles to ward offat 
the outset the evil fate — i. e. the commission of a wrong — 
which threatens to overcome her. ' 

1. 1880. The ancients used to hold in their hands olive or 
laurel boughs, bedecked with wool, when they came as suppli- 
cants or petitioners. Here the ' lovely prayer ' itself is me- 
taphorically designated by the 'graceful branch.' 

1. 1883. Sttetn 3nn're$, &c, i.e. her innate right of freedom. 
Cp. 1. 1862, n. 

1. 1884, &c. Having before been miraculously rescued by. 
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Diana, it is natural that Iphigenia should now think, in her 
distress, of invoking the aid of the goddess; but at the 
same time she asks herseif, whether she has no resource in 
her own heart to extricate herseif from the embarrassing 
Position* 

1. 1889. The first impulse of Iphigenia was to declare who 
the two strangers were — but then she recollects the danger in 
which she would place them by such a disclosure ; hence her 
hesitation, — indicated by the various expressions and the ir- 
regulär metre— which is perfectly natural and quite consistent 
with the conflict between feeling and duty in the heart of 
the Speaker. Cp. for the metre 1. 1944, n. 

I. 1890. SBoljl is here used in the sense of l probably.' 

II. 1 892-1936. In the following speech, which is, in some 
respects, the turning-point of the drama, Iphigenia asks herseif 
whether man alone has the privilege öf performing heroic and 
unheard of deeds ? Whether achievements of*physical prowess 
and daring alone can be called glorious and deserve admira- 
tion, and whether there remains nothing great for woman to 
perform, except by vying with man in the accomplishment 
of savage and heroic feats ? She then arrives within herseif 
at the conclusion that for woman too the path of heroism is 
open by acknowledging the truth even at the risk of sacrificing 
her life and that of her beloved ones ; and finally she discloses 
the plot to the king. 

I. 1895, &c. The Performances undertaken by the valorous 
with improbable success are so stirring, and affect so deeply 
even the narrator himself, that they 'shuddering uplift his 
soul,' although he has recited them again and again. 

The present passage is an allusion to the ' wandering epic 
singers ' who used, in ancient times, to recite the deeds of the 
heroes. Cp. 1. 681, &c. 

11. 1 898-1 904. This passage alludes to the capture of the 
horses of king Rhesus, before the Trojan camp, by Diomedes 
and Odysseus, as related in the tenth Book of the Iliad. 
Euripides treated that occurrence in his tragedy * Rhesus.' 

£Bte utttterfefjett, &c, i.e. he furiously attacks those who are 
still sleeping or just awaking, like a sudden unexpected fire. 

II. 1904-7. These lines allude to heroic deeds, such as were 
performed by Theseus, who, on proceeding from Troezen to 
Athens, went by land — over clifFs, and through mountain- 
forests — to clear the road from robbers. Cp. IL 667-72, and 
not es. 

1. 191 1, &c. The clause unb — rächen does not refer to the 
Amazons, but to äÖeifc (L 1908). The Amazons did not 
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bloodily avenge any oppression, and the Lemnian women, who 
are said to have done so, did not belong to the Amazons 
proper. 

1. 191 3, &c. Sluf unb ab fleißt, 'moves up and down'; ' vi- 
brates through ' ; * revolves.' 

I. 1916, &c. It must be assumed that the following invoca- 
tion is addressed to the gods. Gp. 1. 12 15, n. 

The phrase : @nt>o$ Semanb auf bie ihm legen, for * to leave 
anything to the decision of another,' is Homeric. Gp. d\X* jjrot 
[icp ravra 0€a>v iv yovpacri Kelrai (II. XVÜ. 514, &C*.). 

II. 191 7-1 9. Iphigenia implores the gods — if they are truthful 1 
— to glorify through her conduet the power of truth, and then, 
strengthened, as it were, by this prayer, she reveals to the I 
king the plot whieh had been laid. V 

1. 1929, &c. The wording of the oracle is here given as inter- 
preted by Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 1934. It is very natural that Iphigenia should, in her 
great agitation, think of herseif and Orestes as the only 
* remnants ' of the house of Tantalus. 

I. 1936, &c. These lines contain somewhat of a repetition of 
a former remark of Thoas. Gp. 11. 495, 499-501. 

II. 1939-41. Truth and humanity are universal qualities, and\ 
everyone, born under any clime, can hear their voiee, ' if the \ 
stream of life flows through his heart pure and evenly,' i.e. if 
his feelings are not disturbed by passio n. \ 

1. 1942, &c7 "l'he suence or the klü^, which is indicated by 
the pause after fliegt, induced Iphigenia to ask him what fate 
he is planning for her in his inmost soul. The pron. mir does 
not refer to her fate alone, but also to that of Orestes and 
Pylades ; it being an * ethical dative/ 

1. 1944. The metre of this line is not quite regulär, the 
second foot consisting of an amphibrach ; but it is quite 
adapted to the agitated State of the Speaker, and may almost 
be said to consist of two short lines. Gp. 1. 1889 n. 

I. 1947, &c. Uefcereilt öcrfäfcttdj, * through my rash resolve.' 

II. 1953-56. Thoas feels now that Iphigenia fully believes 
the strangers, but he suspects that the ' impostors have, eun- 
ningly devising, thrown a web of falsehood round the head of 
the priestess, who had so long led a secluded life, but who 
now easily and readily gives credence to her own wishes.' 

1. 1957. Iphigenia modestly acknowledges that she could, in 
her simplicity, be deeeived; but the two strangers are in- 
capable of deeeption. 

1. 1959. ©0 lag ftc fattett, i.e. let them perish as sacrifices. 

1. 1961. ßtiweninfel, «rocky island.' 

M 2 



IÖ4 IPEIQENIE AUF TAÜRIS. [11. 1965-199 3. 

1. 1965. Cp. for the form ffrcmen, 1. 966, n. 

In the following lines Iphigenia completes briefly the account 
of the fate of her house, in order to bring forward her reasons 
for praying the king to allow both Orestes and herseif to 
return to Mycenae. Cp. 11. 1 699-1 702. 

1. 1970. The form of address here employed is very efFective. 
First Iphigenia expresses her firm conviction that the king will 
keep his promise to her (S)u Ijältfi mir äBort), and then she 
describes in what that promise consisted. The reverse form 
would have been commonplace. 

1. 1971» &c. Cp. 11. 290-94. 

L 1974, &c. £en . . . entferne, 'get rid of;' 'release himself 
frorn.' 

1. 1976. £en er ntdjt Ijofft, i.e. which he hopes will never 
oecur. 

1. 1978. 2)en ^arrenben, 'the expeetant petitioner.' 

I. 1979, &c. The adv. untoitüg, 'angrily/ refers to bei* 3ont, 
here * my wrath.' 

©ifdjenb is here used in the sense of jifcfyenb. 

II. 1983-85. Iphigenia, who has pereeived from the tenour 
of the king's last speech, that he is beginning to yield, implores 
him not to allow the flame of his wrath to destroy his humane 
feelings, but to * let merey shine upon her like the calm and 
sacred flame of the altar, which is surrounded by hymns of 
praise, gratitude and joyV 

1. 1986, Cp. 1. 1800, n. 

I. 1990. Thoas avers that reflection is also needed for doing 
good, as the latter may perchance engender evil consequences. 

II. 199 1-2. It is through 'hesitation' that good is turned 
into evil, since a good action performed too late may yield an 
eyil result. Iphigenia's appeal to the king not to deliberate, 
but to act only aecording to the promptings of his heart, is quite 
in aecordance with her own mode of action. Cp. 1. 1650. 

SMetter Sluftrttt. 

1. 1993, &c. It must be assumed that the companions of 
Orestes and Pylades had been * discovered ' by Arkas and his 
followers, and that Orestes hastened to the temple in order to 
save his sister. 

1 The extreme difficulty of the above passage may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that nearly every translator or commentator has put a 
different meaning upon it. I have been guided in my explanation by the 

Prose Versions, which ran : £) lag bie ® nabe toie eine fdjone %Ummt 
be0 9((tar0 umfr&njt »on gofcgefang unb Sreube Icbem, 



II. 2001-2055.] NOTES. ACT V, SC. 6. 165 

1. 2001. The appeal: 'command your warriors to pause in 
their struggle/ is, of course, addressed both to the king and 
Orestes. 

fünfter auftritt. 

1. 2013, &c. The crew had not been routed by the king's 
soldiers, and they retreated slowly and in good order to their 
ship, and so Pylades thought that there was no impediment to 
their rescue. 

1. 2016. It shows the discernment of Pylades, that he at 
once recognised the king by the majesty of his look. 

1. 2oi8,&c. ®(eid) ijt, &c. This refers to the 'followers' of 
Orestes and Pylades, whose 'temerity will at once be punished'; 
for they ' retreat already and they are sure to succumb. > 

Note the use of the present sense in 11. 2019-202 1 instead of 
the future in order to indicate the certainty of the action. 

1. 2025. £arot fliff, 'await calmly.' 



(Sed^fler STuftrttt. 

1. 2035. Render Siefer, lit. ' of this one/ i. e. of Iphigenia, by 
her. The prons. btefer, jener may similarly be used substantively 
in German higher diction, when there is no room for ambiguity. 
Gp. above 1. 743, where the context shows at once that the 
words Sener . . . broben, oft hose above, refer to the 'gods/ 

I. 2041, &c. Having implored the gods to grant him not only 
the courage, strength, and success of his father, but also a more 
beautiful death, he thinks the time has come to try his valour 
in a deadly struggle \ 

II. 2048-49. These two lines contain a general remark, viz. 
by imitating the great deeds of a ruler, a whole people conse- 
crates them into a law. The subjeets imitate the noble aettons 
of their king, and thus they become law by custom. 

1. 2055. The glance of kindness is called 'rapid,' because it 
speedily discerns the want of the sufFerer. 

~ 1 Mr. W. Taylor (of Norwich) considers it necessary to defejid the 
poet by appending to the above passage the following note in his 1 r a \:>- 
lation : ' Strabo says of the dispute concerning the possession of }:i,.i;i, 
which was settled by single combat, that it was determined teard *0ot n 
vaXaibv vSnr 'EW-fjvcw, b. vüi, p. 357. So that this * defial * is not a Gothic 
and misplaced idea, as a foieign exitie would insinuate.' 






l66 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. [11. 2062-2105. 

1. 2062. &em SJeinbe jtdjett, 'to make a stand against the 
enemy.' 

1. 2068. The construction @r fatte gteidj, for toernt er audj (even 
if he should) fatte, could be used in poetry only. Cp. 1. 28, n. 

1. 2070. £)et überbliebnen, ' of the surviving.' 

1. 2072. JDutdjgetoeinten, 'spent in weeping.' — £)utd)tt>ettten 
may be used as a separable and an inseparable comp. verb. 
The P. V. had sott taufenb burdjroeinten Sagen unb Sfcädjten. The 
form %a& unb Sfcädjten instead of Sagen unb Staaten is, as a rule, 
permissible in higher diction only, and has often been employed 
by Goethe. 

1. 2074, &c. ©ergebend (td), &c. ' in vain mournfully yearns 
(bangt) to call back . . . and pines away.' 

1. 2077. JDo§ bec ^Betrug ntdjt, poet. inversion for: baß nid?t ber 
betrug. 

I. 2079. &Hetjng is here used in the sense of ' assiduously ' ; 
'carefully.' 

II. 2082-86. The ineident related in these lines, viz. that 
Orestes was born with * a mark as of three stars * on his right 
hand— which circumstance the priest at once interpreted to 
indicate that he will perform a dreadful deed with the same 
hand — has been introduced by Goethe as one of the most 
natural signs of recognition. 

11. 2087-91. The sign mentioned in these lines has been 
partially borrowed by Goethe from Euripides, who, in his 
Electra, makes (1. 573, &c.) an old servant of the Atridae 
recognise Orestes by ' an old scar on his forehead, which was 
the trace of a bleeding wound he reeeived from a fall while 
pursuing with Electra a hind in his father's house.' 
ov\rjp irap* oeppvv rju iror iv irarpos bofiois 
veßpbv btoäKcöv crov \xi& jjfidxOi] ireaüv. 

1. 2089. The tragic poets represent the character of Electra 
as very energetic and somewhat impetuous. 

1. 2092. S)ie SUljnltdjfeit, &c., i.e. bic Sleljnlidjfett mit beut SSater. 

1. 2094. 2U$ 3eugen, &c, i. e. as testimonies of her assurances. 
Some editions have Seiten for Beugen. 

1. 2097. Thoas does not allude here to the ' single combat ' 
proposed by Orestes, but to a contest in general between his 
soldiers and the crew. 

IL 2102-6. These lines contain a reproach and a taunt. 
Thoas alludes in the first instance to the expedition of the 
Argonauts in search of the 'golden Fleece* — then to the 
horses captured by Hercules at the command of Eurystheus, 
and finally to Medea, Ariadne, &c. The Greeks were, of 
course» not always successfül in other rapacious enterprises. - 



U. 2105-2129.] NOTES. ACTV,SC.6. 167 

1. 2105. The pronoun fle is here'used in accordance with 
the nile, that when a collective noun in the sing, number 
occurs in the antecedent clause, as here £er ©rieche (1. 2102), 
the pronoun referring to it may be used in the plural. Thus 
Luther even says : £>a$ SScff, fo U)ten ©ott fetuten, &c. 

The P.V. had the plural form: JDie ©rieben. Cp. above' 
11. 465-68, 493-94, and see Sanders' SQBorterb. ber ^auptfcfynne* 
rigfeitett bcr beutfdjen ©ptadje, p. 159 b. 

1. 2107, &c. When Orestes perceives the strong resistance 
of Thoas to giving up the image of the goddess, and sees besides 
the impossibility of obtaining possession of it except by force 
of arms, it occurs to .him that the words of the oracle speaking 
of * a sister who dwells against her will on the shores of Tauris* 
could not have refered to the image of Diana, but must have 
pointed to his own sister. 

1. 21 11, &c. Lines 2111-2134 are addressed to Iphigenia. 

1.3115. Äöfet ftdj, lit. 'will be dissolved;' i.e. 'will ter- 
minale.' 

1. 2 117. Mark the use of the verb gebenfcn with the accusa- 
tive in the sense of ' to mean anyone * ; ' to have anyone in 
view.' The P. V. had : unb er aerknate bidj. — £ie ffrengen 93anbe, 
&c, i. e. the severe bonds in which Diana held Iphigenia at 
Tauris (cp. 1. 35, &c), are now loosened. 

1. 2 11 9, &c. The following lines describe the beneficial 
influence exercised on Orestes by the presence of Iphigenia — 
such as he had expected only from the possession of the image 
of Diana. 

1. 2122, &c. Unb fdjüttelte, &c, 'and terribly shook me to the 
inmost core.' The sufferings of Orestes had reached their 
climax after he had met his sister, and then followed his re- 
covery. Cp. Sc. 1 of Act III. 

JDann entflog, &c. This is an allusion to the flight of the 
furies to the dark depths of Tartarus. 

I. 2124, &c. The fiiries having left him through the help of 
Iphigenia, Orestes enjoys through her anew the extensive light 
of day. At the same time the ' decree' (Ototft. Cp. 1. 279 ».) of \ 
the goddess is revealed to him gloriously and beautifully. [ 

II. 2127-29. These lines contain an allusion to the Palladia, 
or images of Pallas Athena, which were kept hidden and seCret, 
and considered as a kind of safeguard ; ' the immutable fate of 
the city having been attached to the possession of the sacred 
image by a mysterious divine decree.' The most celebrated 
of those images was the Trojan Palladium, which had to be 
carried off by Odysseus and Diomedes before it was possible 
to take the city. 



l68 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. [11. 2 130- 2 170. 

I.21 30. £ie (Sdjüfcmn refers to bid), and not tot he preceding fte. 
Some editions have bt<$ (Sdjüfcerin. 

1. 2 1 3 1 . 3n einer, &c, ' in holy stillness ; ' i. e. like the Palladia, 
which used to be kept hidden and secret. Lines 2133 and 
2134 are also addressed to Iphigenia. 

1. 2138. (Sntfüfynten «ßatte, 'redeemed abode.* 

1. 2139. The emblem of royal sovereignty was with the 
ancient Greeks the seeptre only, and later the ' diadema,' or 
ornamented fillet encircling the head. Goethe uses here, 
however, the word Jfrone as the more poetical emblem of 
royal power. 

L 2140. Gp. 11. 279-83. 

I. 2 141. By the * nearer right ' Orestes alludes to the greater 
claim of the brother, as compared with that of the benefactor. 

II. 2142-45. These four lines give the clue to the 'moraT of 
tendency of the drama. Cp. Critical Introduction, p. xx, &c. 

L «151, &c Iphigenia cannot content herseif with the 
abruptly given permission 'to go/ which indicates that the 
king was still harbouring towards her an angry feeling. 

1. 2153, &c. In imploring the king that the bond of hospi- 
tality may henceforth unite him and his people with her 
house, Iphigenia wishes also to perpetuate the more humane 
manners she introduced among the Taurians. 

1. 2 161, &c. The Scythians wore skins or leather garments, 
and were armed with bows and arrows. The following 
description of the promised hospitable reeeption contains 
several Homeric reminiscences. 

1. 2166. The imper. geben is here used for the more 
familiär: mögen bir . . . geben. 

L 2170. Iphigenia considers it as a favourable omen for the 
voyage, when a friendly word of farewell has been addressed 
to those who part, and their tears flow more soothingly from 
their eyes. 



Iphigenia had first asked the king's blessing for herseif 
(1. 2 151, &c), but then she prayed him 'to turn to her and 
Orestes' (1. 2168) ; and Thoas, to show his reconciliation, bids 
farewell to both of them. 



LIST OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

i. Statin uns sunt SSatetfanb bte Srembe »erben ? 1. 76. 

2. S)anf Ijabt iljr jhts. 1. 93- 

3. grei ahnten madjt baS Seben nidjt ottein. 1. 106. 

4. (Bin unnüfc Men ijt ein frütjer Xob. 1. 115. 

5. 3)aS Senige tterfd)tirinbet teid)t beut SBUcf, 

2)er »ortodrtö jteljt, wie üiet nod) übrig bleibt. 11. 144-45. 

6. (Sin ebler SÄann toirb burdj dn gute« Söort 
£er grauen toeit geführt. 1. 213, &c. 

7. S)u fyridjjl ein großes SBcrt getaffen au«. 1. 307. 
\8. SBcfyt beut, ber feiner- SBäter gern gebenft. I. 35 1. 
9. ÜÄan fpridjt »ergeben« »iel, unt §u »erfagen ; 

£er Slnbre Ijört von Slttem nur baS Sfcein. 11. 450-51. . 

10. 2)er @rbe fdjöner, grüner %<wid) fott 

tfetn Xummefytafc für fcartten fein. 11. 587-88. 

1 1. 2öcljt uns, bafl t& tin ffieib ijl ! 1. 786. 

12. 5lf(ein $n tragen biefes ©tücf unb (Stenb 
Vermag i<i) m<i}t. 1. 1255, &c. 

13. Oft toirb ber fföa<$tige gunt (Schein gefragt. 1. 1447. 
. 14. Erbringe nidjt, toaS td) »erfagen fettte. 1. 1448. 

15* 2>tr fdjtütt es mögttd), toetl ber 2öunf<$ btd) trügt. 1. 1460. 
16. äöet feine Neigung fübft, beut mangelt es 

Sin einem ©orte ber (5ntf<$ulb'gung nie. 11. 1497-98. 
27. SöetrügUd) fdjtojj bie gurdjt mit ber ©efaljr 

(Sin enges SBünbnif ; beibe jlnb ©efetfen. 11. 1638-39. 
18. Um (SJttt's §u tljun, braust'S feiner ttebertegung. 1. 1989. 

THE END. 



BUCHHEIM'S EDITION OF 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, ETC. 

' We have seldom met with any work on which such care and pains 
lhave been bestowed, and to the elucidation of which such an amount of 
exhaustive criticism and various learning have been applied.'— Edu- 
tational Times, March, 1880. 

' Dr. Buchheim deserves much credit for this careful edition of one of 
Goethe's masterpieces. In the Introduction he gives an interesting 
history of the growth of the play, which was originally in prose, into its 
present form, and works out the contrast between Goethe and Euripides 

in their treatment of the subject The strong points in the Notes are 

the numerous quotations from Greek tragedy which have been imitated 
by Goethe, or which illustrate his thoughts, -and the explanations of the 
steps in the development of characters.' — The Spectator, 1882. 

' Professor Buchheim's Edition of Goethe's Iphigenie for the Clarendon 
Press Series is, like all his editions of German Classics, a model of what 
such a Performance should be. The Notes are brief yet copious, ex- 
plaining philological difficulties and those arising from Goethe's wealth 
of classical allusion. There is an excellent Preface, contrasting the 
German with the Greek play, and awarding a deserved preference to the 
former.' — Saturday Review, 1883. 

Professor Paley : — ' I have read through with interest and approval 
your Introduction, and enough of the Notes to satisfy me that the work 
is altogether well and carerally executed.' 

Dr. Schmitz : — ' Your excellent edition of Goethe's Iphigenie con- 
tains, according to my idea, everything that can be expected from an 
editor of such a masterwork. Your Introductions and Notes will satisfy 
all the reasonable demands of the student of . German, and they contain 
besides a great deal that is of interest and use to a ripe scholar, who 
will undertake a critical comparison of the two poems of Euripides and 
Goethe. Your estimate of the two appears to me most just and correct' 



Opinions of the Press, etc. 

Miss S wanwicVv** * I have perused with great interest your Intro- 
ductions, and after 16- Jtng carefully over your Notes, I can only con- 
gratulate you upon y</ur successful achievement of a very difficult and 
arduous task. Your work will, I feel assured, render valuable assistance 
to those who wish to become acquaintcd with Goethe's exquisite poem, 
and will also be of interest to classical scholars.' 

The Bev. Dr. Kynaston: — 'Your Commentary has pleased me 
very much, and I think shows very clearly and justly the relative stand- 
points of the two poets — Euripides and Goethe, as realising and idealising 
the story respectively. I feel sure, that your edition will be welcomed 
by scholars, especially now, that few if any earnest classical students can 
carry their researches far without a knowledge of German.' 

Professor B. C. Jebb : — ' You have completely succeeded in your 
task of making your Commentary valuable and interesting to classical 
scholars.' 

The Bev. Dr. Abbott : — ' My impression is that the book is likely 
to be extremely useful, especially in classes where Greek is taught.' 

Prof. Nettleship : — ' I have read through your Edition of Goethe's 
Iphigenie, and derived much instruction from it.* 

Dr. Daniel Sanders, the celebrated Lexicographer, after having 
given in the Allgemeine Zeitung (München), a füll and highly favour- 
able critical account of Prof. Buchheim's editions of German Classics 
in the Clarendon Press Series, concludes with the following re- 
marks : — 

' Ich hoffe, man wird aus dem Vorstehenden nicht nur mit Freude 
ersehen, welch eingehendes und gründliches Studium man in England 
der deutschen Sprache und den deutschen Classikern zuwendet, sondern 
man wird auch erkennen, mit welchem Erfolge diese so sehr empfehlens- 
werthen Ausgaben deutscher Classiker auch in Deutschland und zumal 
in deutschen Schulen, benutzt werden können.' 

Extract from a letter by Heinrich Düntzer : — * Wie wohl Ihre 
Ausgaben dem Bedürfnisz entsprechen, zeigt der beste Gradmesser» die 
Zahl der Auflagen ; aber auch der Freund des Dichters, der sich genaue 
Kenntnisz der Dichtungen verschafft hat, wird Ihrer gründlichen K«nnt- 
nisz und Ihrer besonnenen Erwägung des einem Verstünde i&z Nothigcn, 
so wie der geschichtlichen Ausführung, seinen Beifall nicht versagen 
können. Wer einem Verständnisz genialer Dichtungen tmd zur Werth- 
Schätzung des Dichters beiträgt, erwirbt sich ein groszes Verdienst; 
der Deutsche ganz besonders, wenn er es bei einem stammverwandten 
Volke thut/ 



Opiniom of the Press ; etc. 

Neue Freie Presse : — ' Buchheim's Ausgab l roü " Wilhelm Teil," 
"Egmont," "Minna von Barnhelm," und at *•» Werken Goethe's, 
Schiller's, und Lessing's können mit ■ Recht den besten Editionen der 
Classiker Griechenlands und Roms, wie sie von den ersten Gelehrten 
Deutschlands herausgegeben wurden, an die Seite gestellt werden.' 

Kölnische Zeitung: — * Heute möchten wir der englischen Sammlung 
gedenken, " Clarendon Press Series, German Classics, Edited by C. A. 
Buchheim." Der Herausgeber hat sich gewissenhaft mit den deutschen 
Forschungen bekannt gemacht, dabei aber sich einen selbstständigen 
Blick bewahrt . . . Voran gehen kurze Lebensbeschreibungen des 
Dichters, eine kritische Würdigung und^ wo es nöthig> eine geschieht- 
liehe Einleitung. Nach dem Texte folgen reiche sprachliche, sachliche 
und ästhetische Anmerkungen zu den einzelnen Versen, wobei natürlich 
der deutsche Sprachgebrauch vor allem in Betracht kommt, aber auch 
kaum eine das allseitige Verständnis fördernde Bemerkung vermiszt 
wird.' 

Blätter für literarische Unterhaltung : — 'Diese Ausgaben enthal- 
ten den deutschen Text in möglichst correcter Gestalt, begleitet von 
englischen Anmerkungen, die sowohl das sprachliche wie das sachliche 
Moment berücksichtigen. Dieselben sind äuszerst zweckmäszig ange- 
legt, in der rechten Mitte zwischen zu viel und zu wenig. . . . Professor 
Dr. Buchheim's Methode dürfte unbedenklich auch bei uns copirt 
werden.' 
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